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LAST DAYS OF 


rite same reasons which induced Wash 
| eton to make his head-quarters at 
N nivgh during the latter part of the 


Revolutionary war made it an important 
from the outset of the struggle. New 
England, through her open port and lier 

4 resources, furnished the chief mate 
il for carrying on the war. The Brit 

occupying New York and patrolling 

Hudson up to the Highlands, cut off 
the direct communication between it and 
the army under Washington in New Jer 
sey and Pennsylvania. The next nearest 
route was by way of Fishkill and New 

iveh. Heneeloadedteams were constant- 

irriving at the former place, which, 

ine ferried across the river, took their 
tedious way back of the Highlands south 
to the army. 

When the news of the battle of York 
town and surrender of Cornwallis reach 
ed England, the government seemed para 
lvzed. Lord Germain took it to Lord 
North, the Prime Minister, and when ask 
ed how the latter received it, replied, ‘* As 
he would a bullet in his heart.” Fling 
ing up his arms, he strode backward and 
forward across his apartment, exclaiming, 
“Oh God, it is all over! olhk God, it is all 
over!—itisallover!” Parliament met two 
days after, and the strength of the oppo- 
sition showed that in all probability it 
was all over. The news of this state of 
things did not reach this country till win- 
ter, and so, as soon as spring opened, 
Washington, leaving Rochambeau to pro 
tect New Jersey, joined the American 
army Which had been ordered to marcel: to 
Newburgh. With the army of Cornwal 
lis gone, Sir Henry Clinton, shut up in 
New York, was in a condition to effect 
nothing except with his ships up the Hud- 
son. This river, therefore, must be pro 
tected at all hazards, for, if hostilities 
should be resumed, its possession by the 
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enemy would be fatal, as New England 

would be separated from the other eolo 

nies, and the two sections could be easily 

beaten in detail. Onee, Burgoyne had 

almost reached Albany, and Clinton had 

forced the passage of the Highlands to co 

operate with him. To prevent a similar 
catastrophe Washington took up his posi 

tion at Newburgh. The main army was 
encamped some two or three miles back, 
behind a morass, which Washington 
spanned by a single causeway. The house 
in which he took up his head-quarters 
stands on a bluff that overlooks the Hud 

son for eight miles to West Point. From 
this outlook he could ascertain at onee 
when the enemy’s ships broke through the 
barriers construeted there and began to 
ascend the river, and take such steps as he 
deemed necessary. The house, standing 
to-day just as it did then, is a quaint build 

ing, with a great pointed roof much high 

er than the body of the house. — It is built 
of stone, with walls two feet thiek, and 
contains six rooms besides the kitehen on 
the first floor, and five above. The roof 
is sustained by long timbers of red cedar, 
rough hewn, which to this day give out 
the delicate perfume of this wood. The 
main room on the first floor is low, with 
heavy rough-hewn timbers supporting the 
floor above, and is known, and has been 
for a century, as “‘the room with seven 
doors and one window.” On one side is 
a huge open tire-place big enough to roast 
an ox, and on the hearth-stone of whieh 
one can look up through the tall chim 
ney and see the sky above. 

Some three miles south, back on the 
high ground, were the head-quarters of 
Knox and Greene, a house apparently 
modelled in its exterior after that oeceu 
pied by Washington. Those of most of 
the other generals were strung along on 
a ridge opposite the slope on which lay 
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encamped the huts. Wayne's 
the north of Newbureh Thus it 
will be seen that Washington's head-quar 


ith 


Was to 


ters, situated on a blutt sloping down to 


the river, was to the other head-quarters 
like 


and to the army the pivot of the di 


verging fan No arrangement 


ravs of a 
could be better for the speedy dispatch of 
the The 
history of the army during the vear and a 


orders to every part of army. 


half it lay here may be divided into two 
parts—first the of 
and comparative indifference, and the last 


year leisure, idleness, 
SIX Months of excitement, filled with great 
Of 


course as the prospects of peace brighten 


events until the army disbanded 


ed, the strict discipline of the army relax 
ed, and the intercourse of the army with 
the people grew more intimate, and hence 
the domestic life of Washington and theof 
ticers became better known. 
ly many 


Consequent 
incidents of a private, social 
character have been handed down by tra 
dition It is only a few years since two 
men, one w major in the artillery, and 
the other a member of Washington's Life 
Guard, both nearly 
died 


ua hundred Vears old, 
a few miles back of Newburgh, one 


of whom has grandehildren stiil living in 


the old homestead As to Washington, 
the routine of his life here furnished but 
little incident His breakfast was a very 


informal meal 


ifter Which he ordered up 
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his horse, and, attended by an 
his servant Bill. ro 
head-quarters of some of his 
His luneh 


but 


hegro rode oy 


was free to all of 
the dinner at five was a 
affair, and every guest was expect 
If the cuest 
all arrived at the precise hour 


pear in full dress, 
five minutes to allow for the va) 
the watches, and then would sit 
the table. 


say 


The chaplain, if press 
if not, then Washinet: 
say it himself, he and all the euest 


erace 
ing If Hamilton was present li 
honors of the table: if not. then on: 
aides-de-camp 

The dinner usually consisted 
courses—meat and vegetables, follo 
some kind of pastry, and last hieko 
and apples, of which Washington 
fond. 
when 


The meal lasted about two 
the table was cleared off 

leaves taken out so as to allow it to 
up In a Mrs. Was] 


presided, and from her own silver ten 


circle, when 
ice served the cuests with tea and eof) 
Which were handed round by black si 
ants. Supper was at nine, and the 1 


It con 


Witt 


remiuned spread till eleven. 
of three or four light dishes, 
When the 


moved each guest in turn was called 


and walnuts. cloth was 
for a toast, which was drank by al 
lowed by conversation, toasts, and gene 
al conviviality. 
of the 
with 
with the rank of major-general, travelled 


General Chastellux, a 
French 


Rochambeau as his aid 


member Academy, who 


came out 
over the country, and published an a 
count of his travels. In this he speaks of 
his visits to Washington, and describes 
these entertainments as delightful, and 
says that ‘‘General Washington toasted 
and conversed all the while,” 
The nuts are served half open, .and the 
company are never done eating and pi 

ing them.” 


and 


Washington entertained 
Not only French officers, | 
the leading statesmen of the country visil 
ed him to consult on the state of affairs 


great deal. 


Baron Steuben’s head-quarters were « 
the Fishkill side of the river, and he fr 
quently came over to drill the Life-Guai 
in military tacties, with a view of making 
olficers of them, should the war continu 
Their encampment was just back of head 
quarters. 

On these occasions he Was accustom 


to dine with Washineton Onee severa 
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WASHINGTON HEAD-Ql 


ruests 


were present, and among them 
Robert Morris, who had come up to con 
sult with Washington 
the finanees. 


about the state of 
During the dinner he spoke 
bitterly of the bankrupt condition of 
Treasury, and his utter inability to 
eplenish it, when Steuben said, ** Why, 
e you not financier? Why do you not 
reate funds 2” 


| have done all Lean,” replied Morris, 
and it is impossible for me to do more.” 


“What!” said the baron: ‘you remain 
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financier without finanees Then [do not 
think Vou as honest a Mia as 


\ alley 


COOK 
He came to me one d: al 


lav at 
and said 

have 
beef 
the 

string, 


Forge, 


Baron, Pam vour cook, and you 


nothing to cook but ece 


of 
ing before 
turn the 
You have 
month: but 


vish to he 


lean 
Which is hung up | 


Your 


ind 


lire Vavoner 


promised me ten lar as 
vou have nothing to cook | dis 


chargeable to 
isan honest fellow, Morris.’ 


charged, and not longer be 


you 
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Morris did not join very heartily in the 
laugh that followed 

On another occasion Mrs. Washington, 

ith whom he was a great favorite, asked 
him how he contrived to amuse himself 
over at Fishkill, so mueh alone 

“Oh,” said he, I read and write, my 
lady, and play chess; and yesterday for 
the first time I went fishing. They told 
me it was very fine business to catch fish, 
and I did not know but this new trade 
might be useful to me by-and-by; but I 
fear IT shall not succeed Isat in the boat 
three hours. It was exceedingly warm, 
and | eaught but two fish. They told me 
it was fine sport.” 

What kind of fish did you eateh, bar 
on ?” she asked 

‘Tam not sure, my lady,” he replied; 

but they called one of them a whale, I 
believe.” 

‘A whale, baron, in the North River!” 
she exclaimed, in apparent surprise. 

‘Yes, I assure you; a very fine whale, 
my lady. Was it not?” he asked, turning 
to one of his aides 

‘An eel, baron,” was the reply. 

‘I beg your pardon, my lady, but the 
ventleman certainly told me it was a 
Whale.” 

A burst of lauchter followed, in which 
none joined more heartily than Washing 
ton 

Washington was accustomed to hold a 
levee every week, while the officers took 
turns in giving evening parties; and not 
to mortify those who were too poor to 
furnish expensive entertainments, it was 
resolved that they should consist only of 
apples and nuts. There was no dancing 
or amusement of any kind except sing 
ing. Every lady or gentleman who could 
sing was called upon for a song. Once 
Mrs. Knox broke over the rule, and gave 
What at that time was considered a grand 
ball, which Washington opened with the 
beautiful Maria Colden of Coldenham. 
She and Gitty Wynkoop and Sally Jan 
sen, the latter two living near Old Paltz, 
were great belles in the sparsely settled 
country, and the three wrote their names 
on a window-glass with a diamond ring, 
and there they remain to this day. 

Clinton, it is known, made many at 
tempts to capture Washington, believing 
that if he was taken prisoner the war 
would be brought to a suecessful close. 
He well knew that he was the pillar of fire 


by night and the pillar of cloud by day to 


the struggling patriots, and 1] 


of his being a prison 
the British would ne 
hearten the: impover 
palsy the energies of 
English Parliament. 

were attempted we sl 
know. We only kno 
received many letters 
danger. He doubtles 


ver in the 
only 
ished 
their frien 
How many 
wll proba 
W that Wa 
Warning | 
Ss had man 


escapes, the plans of the enen 


thwarted either by tl 
received, or from unfor 
all the work of that 


1@ Warhinhe 


"eseen circu 


Divine 


that from his first entrance into t 
had watehed over him. That 


not left a record of some of thes: 


tail is not very singular when 


member the characte 
the following has bee 
the inhabitants residi 
quarters at the time. 


r of the n 
handed 
ne near the 


No road at 


riod ran along the river from Ny 
south to New Windsor, though 


on its shore, and on] 
bold bluff one hundre 


ya mile ap 
feet or more 


made an almost precipitous descent to 


river nearly the entire 
construction of a road 
expensive work. — Bi 
the two places the Q1 
through this heavily 


Way, rendering 
a very difficult 
it midway bet 
lassaick Creel | 


wooded 


plunged into the river between 


more than a hundred 
a dark and gloomy gx 
Two or three hun 


feet hich, reve 
ree, 


dred feet fron 


shore this chasm swung back on one s 


in a huge semicircle 
little valley which is 
of Avoea. In this se 
aman named Ettrick. 
the hill rose gradually 


to the west, the chasm gradually less: 
ing in depth, till at the distance of hal! 


inclosine a sweet 
known as the Vale 
cluded valley 


Behind his ho 


,and stretched a 


mile or more it became so low and 1 


row that it was spa 


nned by a 


Though Ettrick’s house lay within 
cannon-shot of Washington's head 
ters, and in a line almost directly so 


and about the same distance from the ) 


er, it required a circuit of nearly two n 


to reach it by road. 


The tide set up 1 


creek close to the dwelling, and a 
from it could be sent by strong rowers 


the Hudson in five or 
hour more it could 
gorge of the Highlan 
an hour after to the 
below West Point. 


ten minutes. In 
be carried into 
ds, and in less t 


3ritish ships that 
In fact, a boat ws 


all 


th 
al 
ort 
h 
| 
if ) 
ie 
| 
| 


W ASHINGTON,— 


MAI 


= 
4 
+ 
|: portrait (sulbert Stuart 


manned could get within British protee 
tion in Jess than two hours after leaving 
It willbe seen, therefore, 
thataif Washington could be decoved into 
Kttrick’s house and captured, he would be 


Ettrieck’s house 


under the British guns before ever he was 
missed at his own head-quarters. The plan 
was to have a strong guard come up in the 
night 


and lie concealed in’ this gloomy 


gorge, and seize Washington while at din 
ner in Ettrick’s house, to whieh he had 
been invited Ettrick professed to be a 


Warhh patriot, though some looked on him 
with Whether he was really 
a traitor from svmopathy with the Tories 
or became corrupted by British gold is not 
known 


SUspiclon 


Hewas\ isitedstealthiiy by Tories, 
and his daughter overheard them talking 
together one day about taking Washington 

Soon after, her father told her 
had invited Washington to dine 


with him on a certain day 


prisoner 
that he 
She immedi 
ately connected this with the conversation 
she had overheard, and suspected it was a 
plot to capture Washington. She at once 
sought a private audience with the latter, 
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VALE OF 


AVOCA 


and telling him her suspicions, requested 
He, ho 


detinitely 


him not to come to dinner. 
er, determined to 
there 


ascertain 
black - hearted) traitor 
within his lines, and within hearing of the 
bugles of his own head-quarters 
the day appointed he rode around to Et 
trick’s, but ordered a detachment of his 
Life-Guard, dressed in 


Was such a 


mo on 


English uniform 
to follow at some distance, and never lose 
sight of the house, and at about the dinne: 
hour, which was late, to mareh up to it 
They did so, and Ettrick, mistaking them 
for the British and Tories, stepped up to 
Washington, and laving his hand on lis 
shoulder, said, ** General, I 
are my prisoner!” 


believe you 
**T believe not, sir; but 
you are mine!” was the reply, as the Lift 
Guard filed rapidly into the room He 
was immediately marehed off and locked 
up. This threw the daughter into a pat 
oxysin of grief. She had not anticipated 
such a result. She had given no positiv: 
information 


simply told her suspicion 
to Washington, and asked him to stas 
away 


from dinner. She did it to save 
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ston and spare her father, but not 

ie latter to the gallows: and she 
tthe former not to repar her tidel 
If it had been 


il matter he could easily have for 


inging her father. 


but the blow was aimed at his coun 
» would not have forgiven 
son. Still, every 


instinet of 


rt revolted against rewarding so 


His 


chivalric nature was aroused 


the devotion of the daughter 
e besought him not to repay her for 
tis life by devoting her to a fate in 
yvorse than death It was an act 
is siiaply impossible for him to do, 
muigh terribly pressed by the sense 
to his country, he resolved to keep 
ile matter seeret, except perhaps as 
isulted with a few personal friends, 
eased the traitor on the condition 
s leaving the country. This he ae 
d. and tled to Nova Seotia, and no 
is known of his subsequent fate 
ere has been some question as to the 
i of the above legend, on the ground 
in Washing 
y's life would have been on record, and 
But, in the 
st place, Washington would naturally 
taken special pains to keep it from 


it so Important an event 


be amere loeal tradition. 


iblieitv. so that if it ever saw the lieht it 
ist bethrough tradition. He was placed 
a perplexing position in whieh duty 

d honor stood arrayed against each oth 
ind he had to choose between the two. 

e treason of Arnold was still fresh in 
heart of the army and people, and 
neither Congress himself would 
to resist the demand for vengeance. 
Hence it was important that the incident 
After 


nor be 


should be kept secret, and it was. 


VIEW SOUTHWARD FROM 


WASHINGTON 'S 


\T NEWBURGH 


bod 


ward more Important events and the con 
clusion of peace would naturally drive it 


minds of the few whoknew it, or 


they, knowing Washington's wishes on the 
No one look 
spot, and taking in the whole 


The 
completeness ol the plan shows it to have 


subject, did not speak of it 


mig at the 


situation, would doubt its probability 


been care! 


dition is as well authenticated as any of 


illy studied Besides, the tra 


those connected with the old 


head 
which have been Incorporate d into the ae 
cepted hy 


Ile had 


Harrow es 


istory of those Times 


doubtless many other quite iis 


capes, Which even tradition has not pre 


served, and which find no place in history 
Washit eton 
gather 


Besides the levees held by 


once a week, and the social gs in 


augurated and @iven to amuse the officers, 
he issued an order recommending to the 
troops to make regimental gardens for the 
purpose of raising creensand vegetables for 
their own use. Passes were given to the 
soldiers to range the country for seeds, and 
advertisements were inserted in the papers 
forthem to be delivered to the quarter-mas 
ter to be equally distributed. Washing 
ton’s wife set the example, and had a large 
vegetable garden laid out on one side of 
these head quarters and a flower garden on 
the other, both of which she superimtended 
herself Remains of the brick lined paths 
of the latter were visible till within a few 
years 

But as the months went on and the pros 
pects of peace became more certain, this 
social every day life and these quiet oceu 
pations were overshadowed by moment 
ous events on which hung the destiny of 
the country. Both officers and men were 
getting very restless over the prospect be- 
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fore them, and indignant at the negleet 
of Congress to pay them their wages and 
provide for their while their fam 
Murmu 
Were constantly borne 
till he 

Many of his best officers 

Now 


indeye nice nee about to he secured, 


everything 


Wants 


ilies were suffering at home 


Ines ae ep and loud 


to Washington's ears became 


alarmed shared 
his anxiety just as day was dawn 
ing and 
tumbling in 
state of 
things worse than their former condition 
the uncertainty and 
dread which surrounded them the officers 
instinctively turned to Washington for 
A paper embodying their views 
was drawn up, and Colonel Nicola—an old 
officer held in high esteem and confidence 
by Washington 


seemed lo be 
chaos about them, threatening a 


AS colonists 


safety 


was selected to present 
it Riding up to the head-quarters one 
morning, he asked to see Washington on 
Condueted into his 
presence, he presented him with the paper. 
This document, after describing the peril- 


important business. 


ous state of feeling in the army and the 
dangerous aspect of affairs, and showing 
the necessity of settling at once on a form 
of government, now peace was assured, 
showingalso that it must bea strong one, 
took up the several forms of government 
in the world, discussed the evood and bad 
features of each, and summed up by de 
claring that a republican government was 
the most unstable and insecure of all, and 
a constitutional monarehy, with certain 
modifications, like that of England, the 
strongest and the safest: and continued, 
“such being the fact, it is plain that the 
same abilities which have led us through 
difficulties apparently insurmountable by 
human power to victory and glory, those 
qualities that have merited and obtained 
the universal veneration of 
the army, would be most likely to con 


esteem and 
duct and direct us in the smoother path 
In short, it declared that he 
alone could uphold the nation he had 
saved by his valor, and offered to make 
him dictator, and concluded by saying 
that, ‘owing to the prejudices of the peo 
ple, it might not at first be prudent to as- 
sume the title of royalty, but if all other 
things were adjusted, we believe strong ar 


of peace i 


guments might be produced for admitting 
the title of When Washington 
had read this paper the light died out of 
his eyes, and a look of inexpressible sad 
Had 


he borne and suffered so much for these 


king.” 


ness stole over his countenance. 
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seven long vears to have it al 

The emotions that crowded 

shook his strong soul to its cent 
from the sudden 

with 


cvathered 
nation Which this pre 
make lim king was received 
he. is with a mixture of s 
read Thi¢ 
have submitted to 


astonishment have 


Vou per 
assured, sir, no occurrences in t] 

the war have given me more paint 
tions than vour information of 1 

such ideas existing in the army as vy 
expressed, and which [ must vir 
abhorrence and reprehend with. 
Tam much at a loss to conceive 

of my conduct could have given « 
agement to an address whieh to mv 
big with the greatest mischief that es 
fall If Iam not dee 
in the knowledge of myself, vou 


my country. 


not have found a person to whon 
schemes are more disagreeable. [et 
conjure you, then, as you have regard { 
your country, for yourself, or posterit 
respect for me, to banish these thou 
from your mind.” 

When one reflects how evenly bala: 
and self-controlled Washington S hati 
was, he can conceive somewhat how ter 
bly moved he 
exclaimed, “‘it is with a mixture of su 
prise and astonishment” that he has heard 
Though hi 
had suffered long and deeply, and at times 
stood the only pillar of tire that towered 
through the impenetrable darkness, whe) 
hope had died out of all other hearts 
“no occurrences” through all those years 
had 


“more painful sensations.” 


must have been whe) 


such sentiments expressed. 


given lim 
That which 
in all other military chieftains would 
have awakened pride and exultation, tills 
The 
compliments with whieh they accompa 
nied their proposal were to his soul of hon 


of distress and gloom 


him with sorrow and indignation 


To sutfer and die for his coun 
try was his pride and glory ; to 
her, acrime beyond his imagination to con 
ceive. Butall those mingled emotions giv 
way before the terrible peril that threateus 
‘his country,” and there comes back lik 
a mournful refrain, ** the greatest miseliic! 
that can befall my country.” Histo) 
furnishes no parallel to this, and the litt! 
room in which he penned this immorta 
letter should be consecrated forever. 

In Independence Hall, in Philadelph 


was settled the question of national ind: 


or insults. 


betray 


il 
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MATION 


WASHINGTON REFUSING DI¢ TATORSHIP 


endence; in these old head quarters it | brance in the hearts of the people of this 
is decided whether we should be a re country. 

publie or not. No spot on earth rep But Washington by his lofty patriot- 
sents a more momentous event, or one ism had warded off one danger to his 
nore worthy to live in eternal remem country only to be confronted by one still 
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more appalling He had been offered 
refused: the army must 
how He 
would not go with them: then they must 
go on Without him. The army with its 


withheld, Congress deaf to its peti 


the kingship and 
look to itself for protection. 


pay 
tions and indifferent to its wants, and vet 
its dissolution near, when it would be 
powerless to act, grew wrathful and mu 
tinous. 


Washington 


ings of the gathering storm around him. 


heard the deep mutter 


The following strong language, in a let 
ter to the Secretary of War, 
imminent was the peril and how deeply 
Said he: ** Under pre 


circumstanees, when I see a 


shows how 
he was moved 
num 
a thousand stings 


sent 
ber of men goaded by 
of reflections on the past and anticipa 
tions of the future about to be turned on 
the world, forced by penury and by what 
eall the ingratitude of the publie, 
involved in debt, without farthing 
to carry them home, after spending the 
Hower of their days, and many of them 


they 


their patrimonies, in establishing the free 
dom of their country, and suffering ey 


ervthing this side death—I repeat it 


while 


Washingt 
rmv operating 


Visit to t ving of the 
Hig Ellison 
Windsor his head-quarters for a short 


disappeared, and 


time 


the mansion has since 


old homestead been converted into a brick-vard 
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when I consider these irritating cir 
stances, without one thing to soothe 
feelings or dispel their prospects, | 
not avoid apprehending that a train 
evils will follow of a very serious and « 
tressing nature.... You may rely up 
the patriotism and long-suffering of 

is well-nigh exhausted, and ther 
never was so great a spirit of disconte: 
What a 


thines must have existed that could 


army 


as at present.” terrible state 
such strong language from the prudent 
self-contained Washington, and what 
extraordinary position did this man 
cupy! When his faithful army, in vie 
of their suffering condition and the he 
the 
ment, asked him to become king and take 


lessness or indifference of govern 
charge of them and the country, he turned 
on them with a fiereeness that was appal! 
ing,as if they were traitors to freedom 
The next moment he turned on that go 
ernment with equal sternness for its crue! 
treatment of that army of long-suffering 
noble patriots. He stood alone between 
a starving mutinous army on the o1 

side and an inefficient blind Congress o1 
the other, assailing and defending bot! 
by turns, and with a lofty patriotism an 
far-seeing wisdom, acting only for lis 
country. 
no avail, and as winter with its increas 
ing suffering came on, the low rumbling 
of the coming earthquake grew louder 


But his appeals to both were o 
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that would 


of a convulsion 


ruin 
up 


mmimittee to visit Congress and 


ything in 


officers to assemble and 


it their erievances and ask for 
But Congress, though fullof econ 
promises, refused to do any thing 
“ate 


int. of course, till peace 


sepal States were consulted 


Was 


se 


nd the army disbanded and pow 


this committee returned and re 
] 


s il] suecess, the murmuring grew 
nd deeper, and Washington saw 
s opening before him whose deptlis 
fathom. What shape the 
of evil 
know: he only 
At last it 
One day a paper was handed | 


ado net 


idow coming would take 
not 


hana 


Khew 


took defi 


id been freely eireulated through 


v. calling on the officers to assem 


next day at the ‘Temple’ to de 


on the measures the army should 


il 


the present disastrous condition 


es. This paper bore no signature, 


wevidently written by an able hand, 


\T NEWBURGH 


fires in 
PUP pose 
how 

to 

ernment 

to 
trust longer 
‘Fk: 


per, and there are 


pounts bevond 


neither can be stretehed without 


nto eowurdiee or plunging ito 


He then took a rapid survey of the 
of to 


country, their unparalleled sufferings amd 


past, spoke their devotion their 


hardships endured without a murmur 
and then im a series of scornful questions 
asked them how they had been r 
After arousing then 


recital of thei 


dination 


Cort 


Vrongs and the 


uous treatment with whieh them 


petitions had been received, he burst forth 


swords vou Wear are Tecessary tot 


this be treatment while the 


your 


he pro 


tection of your country, what liave you 


to expect from peace when your voice 


INTERIOR OF WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS 


‘eae 
| was well adapted to arouse and kin- 
dle into conthagration the smouldering : 
t This was pla nity the > 
ie writer, He began by stat 
ectual had been thei appeal ae 
and declared that the 
shown itself totaliv mditfer 
rights, and it was folly to tes 
f 
: 
j 
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shall sink and your strength dissipate by 
division, When those very swords, the in 
struments and companions of your glory, 
shall be taken from your sides, and no re 
maining mark of your military distine 
tion left vou but vour infirmities and 
scars Can you consent to retire from 
the field and grow old in poverty, wreteh 
edness, and contempt 2 Can you consent 
to wade through the vile mire of depend 
eney, and owe the remnant of that life to 
charity which has hitherto been spent in 
honor? If you can, go and carry with 
you the je st of Tories, the scorn of Wh Ys, 
and, what is worse. the pity of the world 
Go, starve and be forgotten.” Growing 
bold in his indignation, he swooped down 
on Washington himself, and exclaims, 
“Suspect the man who would advise to 


more moderation and longer forbear 


(Lice 

“Tf vou revolt at this,” he added, ** and 
would oppose tyranny under whatever 
garb it may assume, awake, attend to your 
situation, and redeem yourselves. If the 
present moment be lost, every future ef 
fort will be in vain, and your threats will 
be empty as your entreaties are now.” He 
closed this stirring appeal with this dire 
ful proposition: ** Tell Congress that with 
them rests the responsibility of the future; 
that ¢f peace returns, nothing but death 
shall separate you from YOUrP APMNS,: if 
the war continues, you will retire to some 
unsettled country to smile in turn, and 
*mock when their fear cometh.” 


TEMPLE 


These fiery words fell on the 


feelings of the army like fire 
powder. A frightful gulf lad 


Ope 


the very feet of Washington, and hi 


with a beating heart and like o1 
into its gloomy depthis. These 
whom he had borne on his 

these seven long vears were aske 


bra 


oredt 


“Ml tot 


him overboard at last! Must it bi 


that the stormy and bloody roa 
travelled together so lon@ was 


this awful abyss in which home a 


try and honor were to go doy 
black ruin? Ashe looked on the 
prospect his heart sank within 
he afterward said it was ‘the d 
of his life.” Not in the gloom 


1 the 
to ¢ 
mid 
Vili 
Pappa 


arke 
\ eneu 
mentof Valley Forge, when he g: 


azed 


half-naked, starving army dying ar 
him, did the future look so hopeless 


lost battle- field ever bore so t 
aspect. But what was to be de 


meeting had been ealled for the 


so that there would be no time f 


erribie 
me 


next da 


for pass 


to subside or cooler counsels to preva 


Should he forbid the meeting, 
the power to do? No; the am 
no temper to submit to dictation 
if he did, the evil would not be 
He must have something more 


dience; he must win back the 


confidence of the army, or all 
lost. He well knew that when 
once broke away from him in 


as he | 
nv Wa 

Besi 
remedi 
than « 
love 

would 
that ar 


anger al 


defiance, nothing but the blackness of di 


olation awaited his country. 


With th 


662 
= it 
mw stu 
| 
t 


efore which Washington was slowly pa 
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sagacity which in him seemed 


heey, he simply issued an order it 


the meeting until Saturday, ti 


ton should attend the meeting and open 


1] passion could subside, and the resolu 
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Ih person This defe rring the meeting 


sin advance, and designating the tion to practically take charge of it in 


lhe officers that should compose it person, Was a erand stroke of poles It 


vid give him time to mature his broke the whole 


He then summoned to his lead- t 
huis most trusted oflicers to con 


he outset 


the proper course of action It ed sombre and bleak, 


» foree of the movement at 
The morning of the 15th of Mareh dawn 


and the leaden clouds 


id. chilly day, and the great open | hung heavy and dark over the wintry 


ee was heaped with blazing logs, landscape. The snow still lay on the 


when the generals, one after anoth 


rode up and dismounted at the door. 


Wayne, Putnam, and Sullivan entered 


ne after another, Steuben rode up from 
iverthe river, and Knox and Greene from 


\ é 


Windsor, and others, until they form 


la noble group around their great chief 


iin. 


Of that deliberation no record has 
down to us, but if the walls of the 


id room could speak, they would utter 
vords of noble devotion and patriotism 


j 


it 


ill. 


would stir the heart like a trumpet 
It was determined that Washing 


HEAD-QUARTERS OF GENERALS KNOX 


AND GREENE AT VAIL GATE 


mountain-tops and in the deep hollows as 
Washington and his staff turned away 
from these head-quarters and began slow 
lv to climb the hill back of Newburgh to 
ward the ** Temple,” a frame building that 
stood in an open clearing. It wasa large 
structure which had been erected asa place 
of worship for the army As he approach 
ed it, absorbed in painful, anxious thought, 
he saw the open space around it filled with 
horses in military trappings held by order 
lies or hitched to the trees, showing that 
the officers had already assembled. On 


an opposite ridve across a Morass, peeping 


: 
|) | 
| 
| 
CC 
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out from amone the trees, were scattered 
the huts of the encampment, where the 
army, half clad, half starved, and unpaid, 


His 


eye rested for a moment upon them with 


and discontented 


a sad expression; then, dismounting and 
handing his horse to an orderly, he enter 
ed the building, packed with an anxious, 
waiting audience. Every eve was turned 
as that tall majestic form passed through 
the door and moved toward the raised plat 
form at the His 
heavy footfall on the uncarpeted floor fell 
clear and distinet as the blows of # ham 
the As 
stepped upon it and turned around and 


other end of the room. 


Iner he 


profound silence 
cast his eve over the assembly, the pain 
ful showed that 
great heart was stirred to its profoundest 
and 
through the room 
thre 


sadness of his face liis 


depths sent thrill of sympathy 
As lis eye swept over 
throng he knew every countenance of 


those who composed it They had been 
Shoul 
der to shoulder they had moved beside him 
in the deadly He had heard 


their battle-shout on the fields of lis fame 


his comrades for seven lone vears. 
conthet 


Brave 
Whom he had 
the hour of 
A thousand proofs of their 


as they bore him on to victory. 
men were they all, on 


relied, and not in vain, in 
deadly peril. 

devotion came rushing back on his mem 
ory, and their toilsandsutfering rose before 
him till his heart swelled over them in af 
fection He could 


words of rebuke for them 


and. sorrow. have no 
only words of 
Absorbed in 


feelings he forgot his spectacles as he un 


love and sympathy. his 


rolled his manuseript.  Pausing he took 


them from his pocket, and remarked, in a 


tone subdued by emotion, ‘* These eyes, 
my friends, have grown dim, and these 
locks white in the service, vet I never 
doubted the Justice of my country.” They 


were simple words, but the sad, suppress 
ed tone in which they were uttered sent a 
thrill through the room, and lips quivered 
and eyes moistened that had never blanch 
ed in the fiercest whirlwind of battle. He 
began this immortal address by referring 
to the anonymous W riter of the appeal, and 
denouncing his conduct and advice in un 
sparing language, and then with achanged 
voice spoke of the army, its sufferings and 
devotion, of his own deep abiding attach 
ment to it, saying that he had always been 
its ** faithful had left it 
except when called away by duty, but had 


friend” never 


ever been its Companion in distress and 
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danger; that he had 


rejoiced 
heard it praised, and was filled 


dignation when it was traduced 
own fame Was Inseparably bound 
glory, and that it could ** not by 
that at this late stage of the 
indifferent to its interests.” 
himself then and 


alia 
there anew to 
their wrongs redressed, all their) 
tablished As his deepening voir 
serted his love for the army and s 
adherence to its 
to 


Taking fire, as he proceeded, at th 


fortunes, eves 


overtlowed wit! 


tomed weep 


mous advice to take up arms agains 
country, he exclaims, °° My God! wl 
this writer have in view in recom 
such MeaSUPreS Can he be al frie 
country 
both! 


‘Let me conjure you in the na 


No; he is plotting the ru 


our common country, as vou value 


own sacred honor, as vou 


rights of humanity, as you r card 
military or national character of Any 
ca, to express your utmost horror aiid 
testation of the wishes 
any specious pretense to overturn t] 


man who 
erties of our country, and who wir 
attempts to open the flood-gates of 
diseord, and deluge our rising empire 
blood.” He urged them to exhibit 
same steadfast patriotism and devotion to 
duty that had ever characterized them 
aud wait patiently for the justice t 
country render them H 
closed this noble address in the follow 


Was sure to 


impressive language: ** By thus detern 
ing and acting you will pursue the p 
and direct road to the attainment of your 
wishes; vou will defeat the insidious di 
signs of our enemies, who are compelled 
to 


fice: 


resort from open force to seeret art 


and you will give one more dist 
guished proof of unexampled patriotisin 
and patient virtue, rising superior to t 
most complicated sufferings, and vou 

by the dignity of your conduet atford « 
casion for posterity to say, when speak 
ing of the glorious example you have « 
hibited to mankind: Had this day bee: 
wanting, the world had never 
last stage of perfection to which hum 
virtue is capable of attaining.” 

With a stately bow he descended 
platform and walked out of the building 
As he passed through the door, Knox imn 
diately arose and moved that the thanks « 
the officers be tendered to the command 


seen t 


LAST DAYS OF 


WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS IN CONSULTATION, MARCI 15 


clief for hisaddress, and to ‘assure him mation that hostilities had ceased. but 
at the officers reciprocated his atfeetion Washington did not make it known till 
pressions with the greatest stnceri- the 18th. In the earlier vears of the war 
which the human heart is capable.” men lad enlisted for a certain time, but 
her resolutions followed, which were this time often expiring at the beginning 
inimously carried, The deed was done, or in the middle of a Campaign, it caused 
rising storm sank to rest, and the great confusion and often disaster, so that 
rible crisis Was past. It was no figure at length they were enlisted for the war: 
speech when he said that the course) and Washington was troubled lest the men 
ised by this anonymous writer would should construe this proclamation as end 
nch this rising empire in blood. Civil) ing the war, and demand their immediate 
would inevitably have followed, the discharge Still he saw it could not be 
ded colonies easily fallen again into kept secret, and he issued an order on the 
hands of England isth of April announcing it. 
Washington rode back to lis head 
“THEAD-QUARTERS, NEWBURGH, 
riers, and received with a relieved “Phe cocina 
happy heart the congratulations of | tion of hostilities between the Un 
officers, * The rumors of peace that of America and the King of Gre; 
from time to time reached the army be publiely read to-morrow at 
at length confirmed, and on the the new building, and the prov 
of April Congress issued a procla Will be communicated here wit! read to- 
morrow evening at the head of « \ regiment 


and rps of the arn After which the chap 
Was afterward discovered that this d 
Was written by Major John Armst 
cap of Gates It is but just 
Was ington became Pre sident, tle, al 
Armstrong's vindication of himself, acquitted | men to His own glory, and causing the r: 


Jains with the several vudes will render 


thanks to Almighty God tor all His merei 
particularly for overruling the 


welling from treasonable motives av to cease among the nations 


: 
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He then goes on to say that having ae 


complished such glorious 


and 
preserved such a noble character through 


all their 


results, 
trials, and them 
selves by receiving the appellation of the 
‘Patriot Army,” remains 
but to maintain that character to the very 
last act, the with ap 
plause, and retire from the military thea 


immortalized 


nothing 


and close drama 


tre with the same approbation of men 
and angels whieh has crowned all their 
former virtuous actions. To secure this 


end, he striet 


until 
their final discharge, 


SaVs, 


be 


order 


discipline miust 
shall 
He promises them 
his aid and influence, but in the mean time 
is determined that ** 


maintained Congress 


no military neglects 
or excesses shall go unpunished.” 

After giving directions about prepara 
tions for the celebration, the proclama 
tion concludes with the following signifi 
cant sentence, whieh doubtless conveyed 
more meaning to many a poor half-starved 
soldier than all the high compliments that 
had preceded it: ** Anextra ration of liquor 
to be issued to every man to-morrow, to 
drink perpetual peace and independence 
and happiness to the United States of 
America.” 

Accompanying this proclamation for a 
day of jubilee, which is an excellent ex 
ample of Washington’s remarkable sa 
gacity, he issued the next day the follow 
ing order for another celebration, that has 
only recently come to light, and shows 
that, considering the poverty of the sol- 
diers and citizens at that time, it must have 
been on a grand seale: 

NEWBURGH HEAD-QUARTERS, Apri/ 19, 1783 
illumination the 
several corps of the cantonment are to square 


To erect a frame for an 


and deliver at the new building, on Monday 


next, the following pieces of timber, viz. : 


I 
Pieces. 1 g. Squa 
Marvland Detachment 29 ot) 7 
Jersev Regiment i) 0 7 
Jersey Battalion. .... 3 0 7 
Kirst New York Regiment 2 i) 7 
Second New York Regiment... 3 7 
Hampshire Regiment........... 8 18 7 
Hampshire Battalion Is 7 
First Massachusetts Regiment .. 9 18 7 
Fourth Massachusetts Regiment Is 
Seventh Massactusetts Regiment) 4 TS 
7 
Second Massachusetts Regiment s 19 a 
Fifth Massachusetts Regiment..) 4 
s 
Eighth Massachusetts Regiment... 16 Ss 7 
\ 2 14 7 
Third Massac husetts Regime hit. - 5) 15 7 
6 1] 7 
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Here are more than a hundyr 
timber, all but a few from thirt 
teen feet long and seven inches s 
a frame on which to hane ligt 
would be considered a gigantic 
But 


get up 


at the present day even 
Continental 
display ? 


could 
This is explained by t} 

ing order issued the next day 

commanding officer of a brigade is 
ed to appoint an officer to assist | 
Gouvion in making preparations fi 
lumination. 


army 


Colonel Gouvion 
the officers at 12 o'clock to-morro 
new building.” It is seen that a 
officer familiar with such displays 
the affair, and as Continental mons 
so worthless it would take a cart 
buy a chicken, it is fair to presun 
French money paid for it. A bus) 
followed. Where now are richly « 
ted farms, great forests stood, whi 
soon filled with soldiers; and laughter 
song mingled with the sound of the 
felled not 


purpose of building breastworks, but for 


and erashing of trees 


the celebration of peace. 
battalions swarmine 
woods, some hewing the timbers an: 


Seventes 


ments and 


their shoulders 
their place of destination, made an 
ing 


ers bearing them on 


Their arms were left in 1 
huts, and though many were shoeless ani 


scene, 


in rags, cold and wet were alike fore 
in the approaching day of jubilee 
Although the first formal celebration was 
to commence at 12 o'clock with praver, at 
anthem of praise accompanied by 
band, and followed by three thundering 
huzzas, the excited soldiers could not wait 
till then, but ushered in the day with tir 
ing of guns and shouts and songs till hill 
and valley rang again. Heath says that 
the etfeet was grand when the army with 
excited voices thundered forth the anthem 
** Independence,” by Billings: 
“The States, O Lord, with songs of | 
Shall in Thy strength rejoice ; 
And, blest with Thy salvation, raise 
To heaven their cheerful voice.” 
And from plain and hill-top, field and 
est, there rose strong and great against 
the sky, 
* And all the Continent shall ring 
Down with this earthly king ; 
No king but God.” 
When night came the piles of eombus 
tible materials that had been heaped 
the summits of Berean Mountains 
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EACON-FIRES ON THE HUDSON IN CELEBRATION 


Storm King to signal the advance of the enemy 
ere lighted up, not to herald the approach of the 


ve, but blazed from their lofty tops like great altar fires to the God of peace 
In June furloughs were granted, and the army dwindled away. Still a 
VoL, LXVIL—No. 401.—42 
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portion was ielt to @Muard the stores ind 
remove them when ie Should be estab 
lished Besides there were a creat mans 


invalids; many had no homes to go to; 
many were in rags and not fit to be seen 
on the highways: and others who had no 
means of getting at 


only aS vegears pre ferred to remain be 


ay, and could travei 


hind and wait for their long-promised pay. 
But at leneth the treaty of peace Was 


coneluded, and the army must be disband 


ed This was the last and most touching 
act in the Whole dramia The Jor of the 


celebration was now forgotten in the sad 


ness of parting and the gloomy prospect 
before them On the morning of the 3d 
of November the few remaining troops as 


sembled for the last time, and here 


to hear the farewell addvess of their creat 
leader. Never more would they behold 
him in their midst, never again see him 
ride along their firm-set lines, the light of 
battle in his eve, and words of encourage 
ment on his lips Years of common suf 
fering and common danger had endeared 
him to them, and in the sorrow of that 
final parting the jovs of peace were re 
membered no more When the reading 
was finished, the band struck up the tune of 
* Roslyn Castle,” which was always play 
ed when they bore a dead comrade to his 
orave, and as the mournful strains linger 
ed on the air they broke ranks for the last 
time, and the last of the glorious Revolu 
tionary army disappeared from sight for 
ever, but vet to live in the memory and af 
fection of the country they saved, and be 
again stummonedinimagination from their 
graves in these centennial vears to receive 
the plaudits of their descendants. The 
scene that followed was heart-rending. 
Many a gallant officer whose sword had 
tlashed along the line in the smoke of bat 
tle must now give it up, and penniless beg 
his Wav asa pauper lo his long abandoned 
and impoverished home. 

Savs Dr. Thatcher, who was present 
‘Painful was the parting; no description 
ean be adequate to the tragic exhibition 
Both officers and soldiers, long unaccus 
tomed to the affairs of private life; were 
immed loose upon the world Never can 
the day be forgotten when friends and 
companions for seven years in joy and 
sorrow were torn asunder without the 


hope of ever meeting again and with the 


prospect of a miserable sub 
future 

Major North, another wit 
painful scene, says: “The im 
same tent for seven long yi 
each other's hands in silent ag 
they knew not whither: all 1 
of the art to thrive by civil si 
or to the vouthful never kn 


hard - earned nilitary knowled 


than usele ss, and to be east out 
world by them long since forg 
Ih silenee and alone, ana 

helpless. It was too hard ()}; 
sad day how mat v hearts wer 
saw it all, nor will the seein 
blotted from my view.” 

The brave, kind-hearted Steube 
on the scene with pitving eves 
Colonel Cochrane, a brave, allay 
standing apart and leaning on his 
while his face expressed the deep 
ness, he approached him and sai 
up; better times are coming.’ 

‘For myself,” replied the of! 
ean stand it; but,” pointing to 
hovel near by, he added. 
daughters are in that wretched tay 
have nowhere to Carry them, nor ¢ 
money to remove them.” 

* Come, come,” said the baron 
pay my respects to Mrs. Cochran 
your daughters and leaving hin 
ing alone, he strode away to the t 
where he found the Jadies sunk 
spondeney. The sight was too im 
the brave old veteran, and emptyit 
purse on the table, he hastened ay 
escape their tears and their blessines 

Some left by water In sloops, and som 
on foot, and soon the last tent was st) 
and the flag that had swune for more t 
a year and a half from this old build 
was taken down, the last morning 
evening gun had been fired, and sil 
and solitude fell on the place. 

The brave men, seattered over the cour 
try they had saved, were impovet 
and smarting under the sense of injus 
onthe part of the government, and wou 
have been left in doubt and uncertaint 
to their future course but for the far 
address of Washington. These 
parting words to them became a ta 
action, a chart by which to guide t 
conduet, and through: its silent, unsee! 


t 


luence the dangerous, turbulent eleme 
hat at one time threatened to be too str 
even for Washington, became tranquil, 


“Tn their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals,” 
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ion, Slowly lifting its head out 
f troubles, arose strong and com 
nd secure 

rewell address, dated the day b 

sbandment of the army, after 


the proclamation of Congress 


nd. and its testimony “to the 
the federal armies,” savs 

remains for the commander 
address himse f ones and 


e last time, to the armies of the 
States (however widely dispersed 
d them an affectionate and lone 


But before the comunander 
es his final leave of these lie 


dear, he wishes to indulye 


a few moments In calling to mind 
review of the past He will then 
iberty of exploring with lus mil 


ends their future prospects, of ad 
e general line of conduet whieh 
pinion ought to be pursued, and hie 
clude the address by expressing 


vations he feels himself under for 


ted and able assistance he has ex 
ced from them in the performances 
ira ious oflice 
complete attainment Cat pe riod 
than could have been expected) of 
ject for which we contended against 
midable a power can not but inspire 
Lastonishment and gratitude. The 
intageous) circumstances on our 
nder whieh the war was undertaken 
never be forgotten The singular in 
ositions of Providence in our feeble 
tion were such as could scarcely es 
the attention of the most unobsery 
vhile the unparalleled perseverance 
e armies of the United States through 
ost every possible suffering and dis 
iwement for the space of eight long 
swas littleshort of a standing miracle, 
It is not the meaning nor is it within 
compass of this address to detail the 
ships peculiarly incident to our sery 
or to deseribe the distresses which in 
ral instanees have resulted from the 
‘emes of hunger and nakedness, com 
ed with the rigors of an inclement sea 
nor is it necessary to dwell on the 
k side of our past affairs Every 
rican officer and soldier must now 
sole himself for any unpleasant cir 
ustances which may have occurred by 
ecolleetion of the uncommon scene in 
‘h he has been called to aet no in 


rious part, and the astonishing events 


vhich he has been a witness—events 
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place On the stag of 
Care the root ever happel iv 
For who has ever before seen a diseiplined 
tor ect onee trom, such va 
terials? Who 
could ivgine t t the most valent 
Of the ¢ ( CLISP 
habits of education to despise ¢ 

become but one pa 
wand of rothers vho that is 
on the spot can trace the steps by hich 
SUCTL a ondert il revolution lia Deer 
wid such LOrLOUS period | 


Itisut VErSULEV that the 


nlargved Prospects OF Ope ned by 


the confirmation of our independence and 
exceed tlie power of 
meh Who have buted 

to these inest ye acquisitions. reti 
vietorious from to the 
field of agriculture, participate im all the 
blessings which have been obtaimed | 
such a republic who will exelude them 
from the maghts of citizens and the fruit 


of their labor 7 In such a country, so hap 
pily cireumstaneced, the pursuit of com 
meree, the cultivation of the sol, will un 
fold to industry the certain road to com 
petence To those hardy soldiers who 
were actuated by the spirit of adventure 
the fisheries will afford ample and protit 
able employment, and the extensive and 


fertile fields of the West will vield a most 


hippy asylum to those Who nal of do 
mestic Vinent, are seeking Tor person 
al independence: Nor is possible to 


conceive that any one of the United States 
will prefer national baukruptey and 


dissolution of the | niohn to a Compliance 


with the requisitions of Congress and the 


pavment of its just debts, so that the off 
cers and soldiers may expect considerable 
assistanee In recommencing their ervil oe 


cupations from the sums due to them from 
thre publie, whic hi must and will most 1h 


evitably be paid 


ordey to etfect this most destrable 


purpose, and to remove the prejudices 
Which may have taken possession of the 
mind of any of the good people of the 


United States, it is earnestly recommend 
ed to all the troops that with strone at 
tachment to the Union they should carry 


with them into civil society the most con 
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SOLDIERS KNIFE AND FORK 


POINT OF 
FRISE AND 


RELICS IN WASHINGTON S HEAD-QUARTERS 


ciliating disposition, and they should 
prove themselves not less virtuous and 
useful citizens than they have been per 
severing and vietorious soldiers. What 
though there should be some envious in 
dividuals who are unwilling to pay the 
debt the public has contracted, or to V1 ld 
the tribute due to merit, vet let such un 
worthy treatment produce ho invectives 
nor anv instance of intemperate conduct, 
Let it be remembered that the unbiassed 
voice of the free citizens of the United 
States has promised the just reward and 
iven the merited applause. Let it be 
known and remembered that the reputa 


tion of the federal armies is established 


beyond the reach of malevolence, a1 


a consciousness of their achies ements 


fame still incite the men which cont 
them to honorable action under tli 


suasion that the private virtues of eco) 


my, prudence, and industry will not b 


amiable in civil life than the more spl 


did qualities of valor, perseverance 
enterprise were in the field. Every 
may rest assured that much, very mu 
the future happiness of the officers 


men will depend on the wise and mai 
conduct which shall be adopted by thi 
when they are mingled with the gr 
body of the community. And althous 
the General has so frequently given it 


Syme 
: Gs RELIC OF BUNKER H 
\ 
: Ag 
a 
COFFE POT AND PISTO KEN FROM 
THE HESSIANS AT TRENTON 
WASHINGTON'S CHAI LADY WASHINGTON’S CAMP BROILER CHE 
BRIDAL WATCH 


on in the most public and explicit 
that unless the principles of the 


government were properiv sup 


ind the powers of the Union i 
the honor, dignity, and justice of 
on would be lost forever, vet he 
help repeating on this occasion so 
ne a sentiment, and leave it as his 
inetion to every officer and every 
vho may now view the subjeet in 


ser1ous of | 


ht to add his 
s worthy fel 


ig 
deavors to those of hi 
zens toward etfecting these great 
uable purposes on which our very 


ce as a nation so materially de 


ie Commander-in-chief conceives but 
iow Wanting to enable the soldiers 
inge the military character into that 
citizen but that steady and decent 
of behavior which has generally 
ished not only the army under 
unediate command, but the different 
ments and separate armies through 
course of the war. From their wood 
and prudence he anticipates the 
est consequences, and while he con 
ilates them on the glorious occasion 
h renders their serviee in the field no 
*plecessary, he wishes to ¢ Xpress the 
obligations he feels himself under 
ie assistanee he has received from 
class and in every instance. He 


resents his thanks in the most serious 


| affectionate manner to the general 
cers as well for their counsel on many 


esting oeceasions as for their ardor in 


nnoting the suecess of the plans he had 


ywpted: to the commanders of regiments 


a corps and to the other officers for 


‘ereat zeal and attention in carrying 
ders promptly intoexecution:; to the 


uf for their alaerity and exactness in 


forming the duties of their several de 
tments: and to the non-commissioned 


licers and private soldiers for their ex 


iordinary patience and sutfering as well 


ell done 


their invineible fortitude action. 
the various branches of the army the 
eral takes this last and solemn oppor 
ty of professing his inviolable at 
ument and friendship. He wishes that 


ve than bare professions were in his 


ver, that he were really able to be use 
to them all in future life. He flatters 


uself, however, they will do him the 


tice to believe that whatever could 
lh propriety be attempted by him has 
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*And being now to conclude 
publie orders, to take his ultimate leave nn 


a short time of the military character, and 
to bid a tinal adieu to the armies he has 
so long had the honor to comm md, he ean 
only again otfer in their behalf his recom 
mendations to their grateful country, and 
his pravers to the ( rod of armies May am 
ple justice be done them: here, and may the 
choicest of Heaven's favors both here and 
hereafter attend those who, under the Di 
vine auspices, have secured innumerable 
blessings for others! With these wishes 
and these benedietions, the Comunander 
in-chief is about to retire from service 
The curtain of separation will soon be 
drawn, and the military scene will be 
closed forever.” 

The Casu il reader or one who does het 
comprehend fully the cireumstances at 
that time or the purpose Tor Which it was 
written, will see in this address only good 
fatherly advice, without any particular 
significance or force But there never 
was an address more carefully studied, or 
filled with a= loftier purpose, nor better 
adapted to produce great and decisive re 


iold that seat 


sults. It was designed to 
tered, impoverished army within those 
safe bounds without which all would be 
| 


lost. and which Congress could not do 


Washington knew the dangerous temper 
in which that army had been disbanded, its 
hatred to that government which must be 
upheld by them, or all that had been won 
would be worse than useless, and vet a gov 
ernment for which they had neither love 


hor respect, but instead scorn and con 


tempt. This wasa perilous state of things, 


l 


and there was nothing to hold these neg 


lected and often reckless men but their 


unbounded love and veneration for Wash 


ington. He had proved its great strength 
when the Newburgh letters convulsed the 
army, and this was his last effort to em 
ploy it for his country. Though he had 
condemned that government in unsparing 
language, and told it plainly that its con 
auet imperiled the “‘very existence ol 
the nation,” vet he now defended it. With 
all its injustice and weakness, there was 
nothing else to look to; the therefore 

leaves it as his last injunction to every 
officer and soldier” to support it He 
makes eve possible appe il to them 
reaches the consciences of these Puritan 
soldiers by telling them that their won 
derful sueecess is standing miracle, 


brought about by Providence being on 


i 
is 
1 
= 


LOOK AW 


them 


had 


s them 


be Ing they 
He tell 


the 


to reverence 


V Way to ¢ \ 


priceless 
vs they have won is to prove them 
IVeS 


and prudent citizens as they 
seif-sacrificine sol 


and 
to 


short, show themselves as 


as they have proved crreat 


ace 
tells them of his own un 
bounded love for them. and promises over 


be 


Claims 


the futt 


n that justice shall done them in 


ie, and their satistied, 


How completely he sinks himself. the 
rreat central figure, out of sight! He 
does not refer to his own saerifices or 


ichievements. He sees only his country, 
hinks only of her welfare and his 


and t 
Whole soul is be nt on kee pine that 
Vhich has followed his fortunes so lone 
tri lit 


It stands unparalleled asa farewell address 


le to its interests Viewed in this lig 


milit chieftain to his soldiers. 


uy 


and shows as wacitv and far-seeing evlanee 


that seems more 


Ke prophetic Vision than 


DATE 
Il 
rf 
Into 


dietation « 


from the 
al 


Daleearlia, 


rt 
{ 


we Wandered | 


the 


enuide book ar 


wherever picturesqueness 


of people or lands ape led us, regardless 
of the conventionalities of travel The 
long days of midsummer, with no dark 


ilight, followed one an 


ness and little tw 
other like it SUCCESSION of day dreams. for 


arbitrary drove 


ho nature us to bed or 
summoned us to rise \t midnight we 
were sometimes working on sunset-color 
studies or sitting at the window reading 


We st irted foro 


er supper, sleeping when we were sleepy, 


iwswalk an houraft 


and eating when we 
long a 


How 
lower lati 


were hungry. 
toa 
tude could endure the dissipation of this 


Mak accustomed 
irregular life we did not discover, for our 
long enough to fix 
Kor 


experiment w; 


mit of our endurance. a while 


the 


reeal change, and 


it least 1 is an ag 
ve looked forward to dark nights with no 
pieasantantie pation There came eontin 


ly to mind the complaint of the thrifty 
at dawn, and continuing her work 
ht, 


day halt jong enough fort 


housewif 


land e, Who, although 


hy lig never thinks her 
hundred du 


But the Dale 


evening candle 


he 


ties that are crowded into it. 
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and 
strongest light the creat 


human foresight. 
of his character. 
After he has thus put in thy 
cuide their 
laid down the only prineiy 


chart to future eo 
they can safely act, after ha 

In his power to serve and s 
at last 


alone to their bravery, 


trv. he lets his thoughts 
their toils 
votion, and as he contemplates 

parting with them forever. his 


hie 
Way to a burst of affection: and 


them farewell with a benedict 
prayer for their welfare that sho 
deeply that great heart was moved 
As one rises from the study of 
dress, viewed in connection with tl 
and purpose for whieh it was wi 


says, with Fisher Ames: ‘Of the 
were born, and who acted thro lo 
if they were born not for themise 
for their country, how few, alas. 4 
corded in the lone annals of tl 


Two Washingetons come not In 


earlian farmer doubtless finds his \v 
hours as many as human nature 
dure, for he is obliged in this short 

to make up for the lone and dark 
When candles are lighted in the midd 
the afternoon, and the eattle do ho 
the The 
hitches up the horses to harrow 


barns for months. farn 


o'clock in the evening: toward midi 
the carts laden with hav rumble 

the village streets, and there are sour 
life all night long. Even the birds s 
ly know when to cease singing, and 
twitter may be heard far into the eye 
Rise when you like in the morning 
you will always find the farmer alr 
at In the heat of high 


Hay asleep in his wooden bunk 


work. hoo 
be 
living-room, but most of the day the 

is deserted, and the key hangs on the 
jamb or is stuck in the shingles of 
low porch. The laborers come in fort 
dinner after hours of dusty work 
fields A huge copper pot is brought 
in the middle of the court-yard and 
with water. The girls take off their 
chiefs and bathe their arms and ne: 
huddling together in the shade. of 
porch. Men follow, and repeat the 0; 


| 
their side, thus making 
Prom themise 
been taucnt 
th 
have Deen 
diers: in 
I: 
: 
Ne 


DALECARLIA 


INTE 


RTOR 


Then the girls dip their feet in the 
and dry them on the embroidered 
els hanging in the sun, and tinally the 
iand boys likewise finish their dinner 
The meal is a 


in the same water 


one—porridge, milk, unleavened 


ind perhaps some dry or pickled 

Weak fermented drink is handed 
in a clumsy with 
ind cover painted or carved two gen 
ago. <At 


sit around the room and sing a hymn 


wooden firkin, 


ONS the close of the meal 

ier before they return to the fields. 
f the 
Inthe single large 

he ground-floor 

ow tree trunks, tables of 


ything in the house is o most 
nitive order. 


rood, 


are chairs made of 
rough-hewn 
uks turn upon folding legs against the 
of the room, and there 


val] 


are bunks in 
with curiously carved and paint 
immings. Beside the rude stone tire 
orm, Where the smoke curls up un 
an overhanging hood, stands the | 
n chopping-block, where during 
ry evenings of the winter months the 


kindling 


mer sits by the hour splitting 


as 


FARM-HOUSE 


Krom the smoky 


wood and whittling 


hang tools, baskets, and 
vith great sof folded 


rye bread, about the appearance 


beams overhead 


die 


poles drape d 


ind tex 
ture of coarse brown paper 


thed 


To lighten up 


ill-toned interior the farmer's wife has 


hung her embroidered towels and brilliant 


coverlets along the front of the straw fil] 


ed bunks, and spre id wriechty colore d piece 


of soft home Wovell worl over thre parted 


chest where the Bibles and hvimn books 


the floor she hi is 


are carefully stored, ¢ 
sprinkled fresh birch leaves or stretehed a 
of home-made rae 


piece 


bloom in the long low 
the 


lets In a 


tums and roses 
dow, where 


lead 


Which hang 


ereen-toned olass 
The 1 
DV Lhe ce ‘are whittled 


thie 


mellow akes 
out 


wood » | old 


of touch 
hand mangles, an the Ue-DOWS ar 
carved in crote sque forms or covere 


Among the few 


Intmeate ornamentat 
pieces of coarse crockery is 


rund perhaps 


a quaint sily and sticking in the 


wooden ladles 


Spook 
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ty 
in 
same rack with the 
is a battered but serviceable silver 
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which has fed a half dozen renerations 
The only literature in sight is a bundle of 
Swedish ne wspapers from far-off Minne 
sota, carefully preserved, and read again 
and afvalh 

The treasure of the farm is kept out 
of sight in the attie rooms. scrupulously 
guarded fromthe attacks of insects and the 
hands of mischievous children Thistrea 
sure is the wardrobe No farmer sO poor 
but has his Kliidekammare, in which is 
gathered all the store of linen and woollen 
cloth, the product of feminine industry, the 
holiday garments of summer and winter. 
the wheels and reels and implements for 
domestic manufacture of textiles, This 
room 1s as sacred as a sanctuary. There 
is the odor of fresh linen and the fragrance 
of dried leaves as the door is opened, The 
floor is as clean as serubbing can make it: 
no trace of fly or spider is seen on the low 
window which dimly lights the room. 
Along the rafters are nailed cords or slen 
der birch poles, and on these rows of snow 
W hite chemises are arranged methodically 
along, graduated in. size Below these 
bodices show in ranks of blazing red, and 
the heavy black petticoats hang against 
the wall. Clusters of beautifully starched 


caps fill the eorners. and regiments of 
shoes stand all alone the floor under thre 
eaves On the other side are the men’s 
clothes, and the wonderful sheep-skin gar 
ments for winter use, the wool as white 
as swan’s-down, and the hide as soft as 
chamois The clumsy ereat-coats of the 
nen, the sheep-skin petticoats of the wo 
men, and the numerous tleeey dresses of 
the children are carefully hung in rows. 
with all wrinkles rubbed out. and no spot 
or stain to mar the Creamy surtace of the 
dressed hide It is with no small degree 
of pride that the farmer's wife displays 
these treasures the accumulation of THAD 
years, and the result of many a long win 
ters patient work at spinning wheel and 
loom When Sunday comes the toil 
stained garments are laid aside, and the 
sweet, fresh holid iy costume is put on for 
the day But the farmer's wife. who on 
Sunday stands as prim and stiff in her 
starched linen as the figures in old por 
traits, Wears at her every-day work the 
sumple costume of rough homespun, or the 
dress which vears before her mother used 
to wear to chureh Her husband finds at 
his work in the fields the modern costume 
cheap r and more comfortable than the 


complicated and formal dress which the 


parish fashion requires, and per 
ing the week he dresses but little 
from any other working-man, J 
generacy of the distinetive costuy 
ually creeps in, and probably 
generation the Klidekammare 
no more, 


Before the extensive use of sty 
on the waterways around Stock}, 
Daleearlian girls were accustomed ¢ 
to the capital in great numbers « 
son to row the passenger boats fro) 
to point in the neighborhood of th), 
This custom still exists to some exter! 
the visitor may be rowed by a buxo 
sant girl to an island restaurant. o) 
an arm of the lake. The girls 
none of the moral independence aj 
remarkable pliysical strength whic! 
since the beginning of Swedish J 
distinguished their ancestors. Inth 
cities they are found to-day mixing 
tar, carrying burdens, and rowince 
quite as easily as the men. and quite 
acceptably to the employers. The mos 
mous boatwomen are the girls of th 
ish of Riittvik, whither we had rambled 
the search of the mythieal midsun ne} 
dance, 

One Sunday morning we watched 
people as they landed from the ¢] 
boats, and drew them up on the shore 
like the Vikings of old. During the Jor 
church service we hid ourselves away 
high-backed pew, where we thought 
should be unobserved at our skete] 
We carelessly left a vacant pew betwei 
us and the Wall, and soon we had an ¢ 
ger spectator looking over our shoulde) 
and only sitting down when he took 
his snutf-box and stowed a great pineh in 
side his under lip. We atte mpted to his 
our work from bis eve under the very shal 
low pretense of attention to the prayer 
book, but he Whispered in a hoarse sta 
tone, ** Don’t mind me: I've seen a good 
deal of this thing before.” He then in 
stalled himself as our protector, and Kept 
all others out of the pew beside or behind 
us. When, before the sermon. the pasto 
walked down the aisle, our friend cay 


timely caution ‘for us to hide our books 
and look innocent. The drone of the si 
mon and the heat of the day had their nat 
ural consequences, and if the eontril 


tion collectors had not poked a bag ont 
end of a long pole under the noses of ft 
sleepers occasionally, the hard breath 
might have rivalled the cries of the babies 


/ 


4 
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THE KLADEKAMMARE. 


When the service was over we trans: | to fill the second one. It was quite as | 
lated to our mentor the information that tic asan American horse-car. When it 
was destroying our peace of mind, and he | filled overfull, a half-dozen laggards can 


assured us with perfect calmness that in | down to the shore and calmly piled 


the village of Vikarby across the lake | selves in. This addition to the freight 


there would be a dance that very night. |) parently made no difference at all 

He furthermore went on to detail the took courage from this ineident and 
beauties of the festival, and to dilate so | solved to try it ourselves. The third 
eloquently on the attractiveness of the last boat was rapidly filled up, and 
peasant girls that we were weak enough | boldly went down and asked to be ta 
to believe him, and were unhappy until to Vikarby. A place was rapidly m 
we found a means of conveyance to that) for us in the bow— a small place, but s 
same village. It was distant across the as muchasanybody had—and otf we w: 
lake perhaps two miles and a half, and The moment we were clear of the sli 
quite four times as far away by the dusty the forty oars*struck the water toget] 
hilly road. The chureh boats had come and began the stroke in perfect rhyt! 
overloaded to the water's edge, and no) The immense weight of the people ca 
small boats were to be had. We had just | the frail craft to quiver and settle, and f 
made up our minds to walk, encouraged a moment it almost seemed as if she mu 
in this enterprise by the sight of a great sink lower. But with the first. stro: 
erew of pretty girls putting off in one of strokes she felt alive and leaped forw 
the Vikarby boats, when the people began | swelling her sides like some heayy-br 
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The rival boats of the vil 

i little the start of 
s determined to reach the village 
is they. 
pidly 


ter of the bay. 


Us, and our 
The excitement devel 
we darted out into the 
How the lithe 
and how the gunwale creaked 


as 


vered! The old helmsman kept 
on the leading craft, and steered 
firm hand, now and then 


ress bv a word or gesture of en 


noting 
ement. Ten thwarts held four row 
two girls and two men, the latter 
in the middle an J holding the end 
oar. Every space on the gunwale 
en the oars was occupied by a wo 


held a 


dults packed closely, and even to the 


he stern mass of children 
tem the bow was wedged in solidly 
and Altogether 


d very nearly a hundred souls. 


men women. we 
day was very warm, and a bright 
rew up a painful reflection from 
iter. The girls took off their ker 
s and pulled the harder: the men 
lone by one to doff their jackets, 
then worked with the more vigor, the 
running their 
the thwart near us sat a voung couple 


ration from faees 


RATTVIK 


ARLIA 


Who took the opportunitv at everv reco 


erv of the stroke to another 


When 
] 


i 


a 


orto glance into each other 


SeVes 
she smiled with 


bled ene ro he 


She on her part 
face 
outstreteled 
It was perhaps the onl] 
ot to 


other, for the social etiquette of Daleearlia 


oar 
sometimes heated, bl 


the f 


ishing 


Ih ul ‘ve of her 


aris \ chanee 
during the week “aking one an 


forbids the young men to notice the young 
Women in publie places and only Con 


dones conversation on the sly This was 
not the only little pastoral drama on the 
boat, for other plump damsels and mus 
cular youths were becoming intimate 


they tugged at the same oar, Truly age 
and experience had the helm, but young 
love propelled the boat 

On the 


lovers sat a 


same thwart the voung 
man of middle age with h 
As he let go the 

take off his jacket he turned and said 
the best ** It’s 


hot day Don't you think so 


wife beside him oar to 
in 
of American an awfully 
He had 
spent half his life on a Western farm. and 


had come home to live In COMparative ease 


Thrilled by the excitement of the race 
we watched the distance between the boats 


CHURCH 
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IN KRATTVIK CHURCH 


grow smaller and smaller, and as we were 
stern and stern with them we ran upon 
the shingly beach. Out tumbled crew 


and passengers with the same impulse, 


and the boat was instantly housed under 
the long shed 

We strollel up through the grain to 
the village, where we were to await the 
expected festival, and sought alone the 
rows of log-houses for the home of a 
Dalecarlian girl connected with the Stock 
holm Society of the Friends of Manual 
Arts, which we learned in the boat was in 
the vy illage We were directed toa house 
where brilliant red paint had been plenti 
fully applied on all sides. Knocking at 
the door we heard at first no response, 
but later a faint ‘‘Stig in!” Entering 
the living-room we saw in a wooden box 
bed under the window the figure of a boy 
of perhaps sixteen years lying in the sun 
light, with the shadows from the house 
plants flickering on the linen, He ex 
plained that he had charge of the house, 
but that his mother would soon return. 
We asked if Greta lived there His pale 


face brightened as 
swered: ‘She = did 
here, but she has ¢ 
Stockholm — no 
won't 
winter. shall 
then.” And he s 
us, as he spoke, a s¢ 
and emaciated leg 
plaining that li 
been in bed for elg 
months: that the doctor lived nearly t 
ty miles away, and had only seen 
once or twice since the accident had 
pened which shattered his lee. 
he cheerfully assured us, ‘** lam 
now, and shall soon be out.” Soo 
little girls scarcely as old as the im 
came in and out by the bedside bring 
flowers and a few playthings to an 
him with. Their ruddy, sun-browned 


under the quaint pointed caps contraste: 


strongly with the pallor of the blonds 
as he lay in the sunlight. It was a tou 
ing little genre picture. 

The mother and sister of Greta shor 
came in, and gave us a hearty welc 


The former began to make no stranger « 


us by taking off her Sunday clothes 
sat and fidgetéd, and knew not whiet 


\\ 
\ 


\ 


to run away or to stay and affeet not | 


notice her. Before we had fairly tin 
decide she had stepped out of a coupl 
woollen petticoats, taken off a thick 
ice, the pointed cap with two under-c: 
the clumsy conventional shoes and 


shapeless stockings, and stood in her « 


G78 RPE 
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DALECARLIA 


with he 
around the 


Innocence OF thie 


ton petticoat 


le pristine oper 
irmed our modest 
ourselves accepting the sit 


it110n aS a matter of course. Nothing The long afternoon was ended, the cows 
were milked, and the village GOSSIPS were 


uld do after that but we must eat and 


all busy in the shadows of the houses. but 


nk, and shortly milk and beer, egg 
t Was heard, and no 


of music 


Then the no sound 
the ‘ Were 


id bread, were set before us. 
daughter was sent to pilot us to see 


tor 


preparations 


tout 


| 
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close her and tine oft nterion t quatht 
and butfet. and a four-ho r-old | 
Packed t ike so much al 
ket stuil 
4 
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o interviewed veneration, and many are thy 


Ou subieet “allowed” that there might | of the historical dramas enact 
but ne one Knew anvthing shone Old Womeh say that 
nite about it We haunted The to be measured by Its lenet} 
. ads where the May-pole stood until the other tales are as accurate 
: ike grew cool and purple im the quiet) grain of truth in them miay by 
O and then went to the lake-side land 1y\ the ratio of about seven lin 
ing, hoping, but scarcely expecting, to find to twenty-five miles. There is 


lling to fe us over to the havigation on the lake pt 
inn three miles or more across the lake. | steamers, which Carry freloht say 


Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, | gers, and rare clumsy sloops, ¥ 


the little row-boats. full of girls and chil- | a timid show of canvas. For a 
dren. plied alone the water's edge. Two) of its extent the surface is unbrok: 
pretty: boat-girls of perhaps seventeen ands or rocks, but toward thir 

ith hairas pale vellow as the | extremity, where there are great 


they spin in the winter, and deep ruddy | of cultivated land on the hills 
cheeks. volunteered to carry us to Karls are clusters of little wooded 
vik, and we took our places in the stern pleasant little bays with fertil: 


| 


of the rude eraft, feeling a little ungallant | bounding them. Here also a 


at not imsisting upon taking the oars our- | villages cluster by the lake-sid: 


selves But the picture of these two lithe, | casionally a modern villa in thi 


healthy creatures easily sending the heav, sance Frenelh or Italian style 


boat through the water was too agreeable | ugliness in the water 


to be destroved, and we let them p ill on, The two parishes of Mora and ©) 


sinwing as thes stopped to rest, the follow respond at the northern extremit 


ing melody lake to the parishes of Riittvik 
sand on the south. Curiously « 
way, the former parishes are thy 
more advanced in modern ¢ivi 
[apr 2 | least as far as external evidences 
we approached in the steamer, t 
of alittle steam-yacht puffing aro 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘atep ‘ep oUt 
= > = le bay splashed water over the 
| half a dozen laden chureh boats o1 
way home to a distant village fro 
> #2 > = | missionary meeting in the Mora « 
as ae a A dory of the pattern of two cent 


ago rubbed its tarry sides agi 
| white waist of a trim sailing yaclit 


e a Swedish flag as large as its 
Mora seen from the water, domin 
| it is by the great brick ehureh and 
e ‘ a | characteristic bell tower behind it 
| more picturesque than on nearer ¢ 
e 


with piles of wood corded ready fo 
4 t ing the water, the little red school 
marred by the school-boy hieroglyp! 
The sandy roads through the spruce and | the general abundance of logs, and m 


pine forests on the shores of Siljan Lake | evidences of skillful use of the ax 


are as dreary and monotonous as all simi- | press one quite the same as a villag 


lar highways are. The lake itself closely | one of the inlets on the Maine coast | 


resembles in character Moosehead Lake, | inn, a bald, spacious building, with a 


in Maine. the hill-sides to the water’s edge | ine-shaded seats on the ragged lawn 
being covered fora large extent with an | fore it, and a general air of desolation 


unbroken forest The peasants regard | hard usage, does not disturb, but rat! 


the lake with a sentiment approaching completes this illusion, especially when 


| 
sli 
1 


a strict prohibitory law is in 
We 


ne When the landlord approached 


parish. seemed very 


tiie 


arrival, and after preliminary 


s led us with an impressive show 


ry up toa closet door Which 
ible si ol and not 


frequent 


ite handling. Open 
oor he indicated that 
fly 


ttles and a score of 


tion of a dozen 


isses) standing on 
shelf 
We 


after this go down 


iper covered 


our disposal. 


iazza, tip his chair 


inst the wall, and 
chew of tobacco in 
st stagv American 


stringent liquor laws 
een in foree in Sweden 
as Norway for many 
With a 


thre provisions of the 


few excep 


correspond exactly to 
force in some of the 
England States. Par 


nay prohibit the sale of 


ts ntirely, or according 
ote of the people limit 
eto one or two estab 
ents, Whichare required 
either a high tixed li 
to turn in to the 
treasury all 


This last 


or 
protits 
ive percent. 
system which prevails 
of the 
ns, and particularly 
under 


Goteborg, 


Swedish 
in 
the 


or 


cities, 
the 
enburg system, so call 
having been first 
the of that 
‘he plan consists es 
ially in the letting out of 
liquor stores by the local authorities, 


town 


ally to a company, which undertakes 
mavover all proceeds to the authorities, 
‘deducting the five per cent. interest 
itself 


ienbure system Is to take 


The special purpose of the 
wav from 
retail liquor seller all temptation to 
ike custom” by encouraging drunken 
s: but there seems to be some question 
ther the plan works as well as it is ex 
ted to, even when combined with such 


ther restrictive regulations as the re 
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quirement that in certarn cases the eus 
tomer shall eat before le drinks, oF 
tation in the amount of liquor to be solk 
lo one person But he, beer 
ter are not imeluded im these 2 
strictions: and thou es 


MOKA BEI 


I OWE! 


trolled. The Gothenburg system does not. 
therefore, prevent or abolish the evil: but 
it is nevertheless a wholesome cheek upon 
Hitemiperanee The parishes aro nd Sil 
jan Lake have suffered ereathy in past 
times from the prevalence of intoxication 


and in no one of them is a libera ICOTISE 
Svstem 

As mav have been red frown pone 
ceding pages, the chief reereation and en 


tertainment of the Daleearlians is chureh 


going. Open-air meetings and parish 
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excursions are quite as popular as in any 


other Protestant country, and while we 


were at Mora nearly every day brought 
forth either a missionary meeting, a pic 


hic prayer meeting, or a conference of 


ininisters. Steamer loads of black-coated 
pastors, accompanied by hundreds of pea 
sant won. bright colored costumes, 
landed at the wharf, and turned the day 
Into a religious festival Autre pays au 
tres moeltrs It would astonish the con 
vregation New \ illage to see 


the pastor, fat and dienitied, wrestling 
with the cork of a beer bottle in a erowd- 
ed dining-room, while his upper lip gave 
unmistakable evidence of devotion to 
snuttl 

In Mora the summer visitor has not 
only to court sleep in the bright sunlight, 
but an unearthly blast from the horn of 
the night-wateliman disturbs the stranger 
at every half-hour from ten o'clock until 
SIX Four of us in the hotel arranged a 
scheme to foreibly corral the disturber of 
the peace, and either spoil his horn or per 


suade him to substitute for 
other mild nocturnal noise 

out at midnight and watche: 
We had not the assistance at 
darkness, so we decided to ami) 
emy, and conseguentiy Look 
hind the little shanties which 
booths faim-time As he di 
tooting the instrument of torture 


as fine a specimen of a man as 


nnagined, tall, broad -shouldere: 


lar, and straight as a grenadier 
a white woollen, full-skirted « 
small-elothes like the peasants o 
of LouisXITV. In his right hand 
the torture bugle, and in his left 
a huge naked sword at least four | 
We had planned to move out 
proach, and imagined an easy victo 
such a specimen of wateliman is 
hitherto seen. | searcely heed 
we suffered him to distend his 
olve his ear splitting blasts quite 
ruptedly. Mora and Orsa boast 
size and vigor of their men \\ 
now forgive them this boast 

The country around the north 
of Siljan Lake is famous as the se 
many notable events in Swedish 
One of the most romantic episodes 
life of Gustavus Vasa occurred in t 
tle village of Tomtgiirden, a short 
from the town of Mora. Here 1 
took refuge from his Danish purs 
the house of a farmer. The wife 
gaged in brewing beer when the PD 
horsemen appeared in sight, so she 
coneealed the fugitive in the cellar 
covered up the trap-door by plane i} 
heavy beer vat over it. Even thi 
memorial building in stvle of railway 
chiteeture does not prevent the pati 
Swedes from reverencing this spot 
building serves to display tliree histo 
pictures—one of them a representation 
Grustavus and the farmer's wife, by J 
Hockert; the second a picture painted 
KE. Berg of the Orniis house, in Soutli 
Daleearlia, where a similar event 
place; and the third a large Norweg 
landscape of historical interest in the 
of Gustavus Vasa, painted by the late k 
Charles XV., his eighteenth suecessor 

Dalecarlia was formerly famous fon 
manufactures; and clocks, bells, furnit 
and various other articles were mad: 
the peasants in their own houses. W 
the exception of a rare clock-maker, \ 
devotes himself now solely to repairi 
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of these domestic manufactories baskets of flexible chips with great skill 


sts. The old people sadly date A two-quart basket with a cover sells as 
low us 
hine-made wares, and the conse- Bireh 


ssation of the demand for articles 


erty to the introduction of Ger eight ore—less than two cents 


bark furnishes material for many 
articles whieh are 


a specialty of Dalecar 


46 


& 
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and-workmanship. For the simpler 
es of household utility the peasants are 
considered master-workmen. They 
sion light and finely ornamented drink 


lian production. Cut in narrow strips, it 


Is Woven into mats, saddle-bags. and slip 
pers; covered with intricate ornamenta 
tion, it is bent to form snuff-boxes and 


mugs out of soft wood, and weave other small cases Spinning, 
oL. LXVII.—No. 401.—43 


} weaving 


Uf, 
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CARRYING WATER 


lace 


and 


embroidery, making are still 
earried on in every house, and the linen 
ind woollen cloths produced have no ri 
vals in Sweden In decorative textiles 
they cling to the semi-barbaric traditional 
and 


which differ only in the freshness of the 


patterns produce now specimens 
dyes from those of Gustavus Vasa’s time. 


The 


changed since the patriotic peasantry as 


architecture, too, has searcely 
sembled around the banners of Engelbrekt 


or the Stures. The carpenters now as 
then begin the construction of a house by 
making a heavy ladder, which serves to 
raise the building material, and after the 
house is done, stands against the eaves, and 
falls to pieces. Straight spruce 
lows are hewn square on two sides, con 
vex on the top, and concave on the bot 
then dovetailed 


tou ther at the corners one above the oth 


tom These timbers are 
er, and moss is tightly packed between 


the curved surfaces—a similar but more 
elaborate construction than the ordinary 
log-house of the West The roof is coy 
with double courses of shin 
held 
Lit 
tle or no ornamentation is attempted eX 


ered either 


oles or with lavers of bireh bark, 


down by battens, boards, and stones 


cept in the seroll-work of the porch facings 


and the iron of the door handles, which 


are often quite in the stvle of the work of 


the later iron period of Seandinavian cry 
tization 


adventure might easily 


fertile 


The st cer 


find a amore field for exploration 


than the interior of Swe den The monot 
of the landscape is sometimes wear 
some, and the every day life of the people 


is SO unemotional that it offers little to en 
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Ol thre 
plic 
toral 
W hereve 
we found 
fe but unost 
and sincer 
tality. Ws 
surprised 
mates of 
mote farn 
byappeari 
door with our sketching paraphe: 
armed with no better introduction | 
request to be permitted to study 11 
rior. More than once, following «a 
invitation, we walked in upon dé 
tableaux of such intimacy that we 
lv sought excuses for retiring. [nt 
ing-room was evidently carried on 
household work, and the family toilet 
looked upon as only a part of the co 
the day. The father i 
cabin was engaged in shearing the 


labor of 


hair of a youngster writhing in tor 
while the mother arra 
the dishes on the table, stopping no 


on a stool, 
then to endeavor to quiet the wr 
vells. With an eagerness to shov 

will whieh it was impossible to resis! 
shed was turned into a barber's shop 
the dinner-table was set on the pore! 
little girl with a 
wheeled pole was sent to bring a bu 
of fresh the spring, ai 
wooden beer firkin full of milk orof s 
The yp 
were generally ready to pose for us a 


eurious. labors 


water from 


drieka was placed near us. 


will, and rarely or never showed tli 
trusive curiosity which is the tornir 


almost every sketching tour, No 
standing their poverty there is very 
misery among the people. 


A tran 
never met with, and rags are as rar 
whole) garments on 


Spanish — be 
\long the road-side near the chureti 
usually found an iron box strapped 


timber by an iron band, and locked 


a CUPLOUS padlock. In this are put 
contributions for the support of orp! 
and the infirm, and the charitable inst 


tions thus largely supported are emin 


OS4 
tertal 
“y 
1% 
: 
§ 
j 
ent 


to the purpose An indieation countrys The peasa 10 can not read 
ilit\ of the popular disposition or write is Their 
in their love for flowers. No knowledge of the outside world is some 
» wretched but has its window times surprising. Few families but have 


THE POOR-BOX 
L with carefully trained house plants, near relatives or friends who have emi 
| every empty jug has its bouquet of grated, and through the means of con 
i flowers, gathered by the children, A stant correspondence they get an acquaint 
re honest. kindly disposed people does ance with the manners and customs of 
: sia hie other countries We met more than one 


Compulsory education has given an un- peasant who, although they had never 


impulse to the development of the |) seen a locomotive or worn a coat of new 


: 
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er cut than a hundred vears ago, were 
better posted on the tonnage and speed of 
the Atlantic steamers than we were our 
selves, and had no Jittle knowledge of the 
politics of the world Kimigration seems 
to be chiethy caused by the high rate of 
taxes —in some parishes ten per cent. on 
the net Income—and by the low wages for 
labor —one crown anda half—about forty 
cents —a day The proportion of cleared 
land to forest is very small, and the rea 
son given for this is. the expectation of a 
new division of land ‘* No one,” say 
the farmers, ** will Improve his land as 
long as there is a prospect of a new divi 
sion Those who are badly off are al 

Lvs clamoring for this new division, and 
When it comes it will take at least fifteen 
ry twenty vears to execute it, and mean 
while everything will be in confusion.” 
The trouble is that the farmers’ sons, when 
hey marry, receive a definite portion of 
the farm as their inheritance. This eus 
tom has naturally tended to a great sub 
division of the Jand, and furthermore 
has brought about, after several genera 
tions, an inextricable confusion of titles 
The farms of any great extent are now 
made up of many small parcels of land 
scattered all over the country. Some 
farmers have pasture lands adjacent; oth 
ers must drive their cows a day's journey, 
and keep them there all summer at great 
Meconvenrence, To remedy this confu 
sion a new division of land is sometimes 


resorted to. This may be decided upon 
by a vote of the parish: and if the grum 
blers earry the day, the land is re-divided, 
the proportion accurately fixed, and the 
farm boundaries properly adjusted. This 
primitive method of settlement of a great 
ditheulty is not without its injustice, and 


a new division causes no end of disturb 
ance and ill feeling 

When we drifted around to Noret, in 
Leksand parish, again, after a short season 
among the villages and in the evergreen 
forests, we felt as if we had been living in 
the past centuries. When we left the inn 
on our previous visit the landlord insisted 
on letting the bill stand unpaid—whether 
a long headed scheme On his part to se 
cure our return, or a freak of confidence, 
we could not tell But he knew far bet 
ter than we how all roads out of Dalecar 
ha led through Leksand, and how potent 
are the attractions of country and people 
He thought, too, perhaps, that we could 
not long resist the gastronomical tempta 


tions of a bill of fare which revs 
known orders of courses and eom} 
Popular excitement Leksay 
parently ganged by the porta 
funerals on Sunday Othery 
holidays are repetitions of solen 
blies under the birel-trees and cs 
tendance at the church service 
as sometimes happens, only one 
brought to the chureh-vard, and t 
taining perhaps only a small eh 
disappointment of the old wome: 
concealed. On such oceasions thi 
their heads and whisper to one a 
as the bier passes, Only a small 
after all.” This entertainment 
emotional than amusing, and we fo 
so depressing after a while to have 
mortality so constantly forced up 
consideration that we systematica 
bore assisting at any assemblage o 
sants on the Sabbath. sure that a fun 
or something equally solemn would 
attraction One week-day it was 
nounced by the town-crier that an a 
of household goods would be held 
certain place. At the time named 1 
Was a great collection of peasants 11 
day dress around the portico of 
log building in the market-place. —W 
we approached all was quiet, and we sup 
posed it was the hush preceding thy 
nouncement of ** third and last call — sold 
But as we reached the door we notice: 
men standing with uncovered heads ii | 
attitude of prayer. From the open 
dows of the house came the droning so 
of the pastor's voice. We retreated 
quietly as we could, convinced that 1 
were taking advantage of@the crowd 
get up a funeral and enjoy some 1 
tional excitement. We hurried awa) 
the music of a mournful hymn 
landlady, who took a motherly interest 
our study of the people, and had point 
out to us every character of note in 
parish, from the peasant with an inco 
of fifteen thousand dollars a year t 
heroic father of twenty-three childre: 
tercepted our flight, and assured us | 
it was really an auction, and not anot 
funeral, declaring that parish auctions 
ways opened with prayer and a hyn 
We therefore returned to the house 
entered. On one side of the large 
room sat on rude benches a multitude 
women and children, and facing then 
solemn ranks sat the men. At the en 
the room was a large table piled up v 


\ 
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A FUNERAI 


vels, caps, and other articles of domestic 


facture. The auctioneer, a mourn 
man, spare of habit and feeble of voice, 
od near by, holding a towel in his hand. 
s he stood there, slowly turning from side 
side, he plaintively complained, ** En 


IN 
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krona! en krona! en krona!” (one crown). 
and as far as we could make out kept up 
his wail until some one advanced and 
took the article, lay Ing down the money 
The judicious distribution of spruce 


gum and the employment of models had 
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{numbers of the Leksand beauties from agreeable, and 


strangers. Theabsenceof darkness  parture with sincere 


lanvapproach to romantic social stood on the deck of 


our vaved handkerchiefs to t] 
granted te crowd onthe wharf, a 
speaking bit of paper fell) froma aay 

\ pocket | quietly picked it uy 

ithe ined it It was a leaf surreptit 

th well-eon from a guide-book lone out 

weet punch and the last paragraph read: ** Thi 

pirits and water, eating nor visit Lake Siljan is in the heig 

HS do tosatisfs Swedish mer. when the Vemetatlon is pe 

t\ The gentle manners of the and when the younger member 
and the perfect peace of their pas- community while away the 

es had made the pation ol with dances around the richly 


nmol of civilization far lage May-pole.’ 


NICAISE DE KEYSER 


N the art galleries of Europe, perhaps féte, and wrote an interesting ace: 
| no vestibule detains the visitor longer, it to the Edinburgh Scotsman pt 
and no single work and instructs eine Eeole Anve rs to be 
the artist more, than the vestibule of the important work of art completed 
\ntwerp Museum, on whose walls and) the last two centuries.” 
ceiling is painted, in aseries of remarkable The old low, dark, and ecomfortles 
scenes, Histoire de Ecole dAnvers,” tibule of the Musée dAnvers was 
the result of ten vears of the labor of the lofty and well lighted from the ro. 
Flemish artist M. Nieaise de Kevser, who. the reception of M. De Kevser's 
has been at the head of the Antwerp Royv- which covers the four side walls an 
al Academy of Art since 1855. coved ceilings to the roof-light: but 

The actual painting of this great work, work in the ceiling and on the east 
intrusted to M. De Keyser by the govern- though a part of the whole, and in « 

t and town council of Antwerp, Was) respect as carefully studied and 1 
not begun before 1867, but M. De Key finished, belongs in oa supplemi 
ser entered upon the preparatory histor- sense to the main painting, which 
ical studies, experimental sketches, exami- continuity of groups, oceupies the we 
nations of types, draperies, ete., in 1862. central) and north and south walls 

In order to personally inform himself This supplementary work is inte 
as to every authentic record and repre- to illustrate by incidents in the lives 
sentation, Whether of pr pencil, or brush, the great Inasters the influences w 
of the characters and influences to be de- impressed the origin and affected 
lineatedin hisart epic, he travelled through | progress of the school of Antwerp as 1 
Europe, spending much time in La Bibli- are portrayed on the three chief pai 
othéque Richelieu in Paris, and visiting The west panel, containing the c¢ 
the artists, the studios, galleries, and libra- | group, is over forty-two feet long by 
ries of Amsterdam, the Hague, Dresden, teen feet in height, and represents 
Berlin, and London two of the most important figures in \ 

The paimting was completed in 1872, werpart.* The other eighty-four tig 
and in August of that vear the formal forty-two each on the north and. sout 
unveiling of the treasures of the vestibule panels, comprise the entire assem) 
Was made the occasion ofa splendid pub 
lie celebration The eminent architect * A copy of a section of this panel—at 
and director of art improvements in Edin- copy that has ever been taken—has been { 
burgh, Mr. John Lessels, himself a very expressly for this article by M. De Keyser, a 
clever water-eolorist. aequ iinted with ey tains what are considered to be the best exist 
traits of Rubens, Jordaens, Schut, Del Mont 
Diepenbeck, De Vos, Teniers, Vandyek, Craver, 
accustomed to make a vearly tour of Eu- | jin Van Thulden, Francois, Wouters, Van Bale 


erv aspect of art on the Continent, and 


rope for artistic purposes, attended this Snvders 


nit co 
the ve 
! ‘> 
ig 
t 
hhospit 
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Antwerp masters. The beauty of the 
ring, the naturalness of pose, the faith 


if 
ile 


time of Quentin Matsvs 
mans, Who made thie plan forthe Antwerp 
Notre Dame, and Henry Lepas builder of 
the old) London 


the are 


\ppel 
likeness, of each of these one hun 


and thirty-six portraits of celebrated Exchange, are conspicu 
ts —careful also to the least details of hiteets Miaitsvs appears 
costume of the person and time—are as when engaged in sketehing the 
less Impressive to the student of art of the Hlead of 
n the power by which each of these 


pict ire 
i Christ™ in the Antwerp 
And «a little 


Imitators of thre 
leade 


farther 
traits is made to the very 


and dominant 


talian schools 
characteristic of its 
rinal, not only in his individuality, but 
his personal relations to the 
school with whom: he is 


iped, 


Krans Floris 


As the preture spreads to and over the 
others of north and south walls. we have al 
so intimately famous 


also the 


Whe popularized the 
Rubens. the 


works of 


The groups on the right hand of the 
‘nius of Antwerp are the architects and 
inters of period of Gothic art 


of 
painters and masters ip to the opening of 
this century, and the metal chasers and 


ip) yvood-caryet the Antwerp school 


TS. ALE © 
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and most appropriately grouped with that 
Class of painters to whom form: was more 
than color, among whom are the almost 
speaking likenesses of Vervoort and Quel 
lin the younger Thus the completeness 
and artistic development of M. De Key 
ser’s design to illustrate not only the 
school of Antwerp proper, but the influ 
ences it reeeived from cognate art, and 
the impression it in its turn made on for 
eign art, are seen as much in the skillful 
diminuendo, the just gradations by which 


the interest and meaning are sustained to 


the last touch of the brush, as in the 
breadth, richness, and predominance of 
the key-aote group. The supplementary 
episodie work on the east wall and in the 
coved ceilings is. thus deseribed by Mr 
Lessels: 

These pictures, although of smaller di 
mensions than the central ones, are still 
very large, and here the artist, with his 
wonderful skill and noble aspiration, has 
had a magnificent field for his pencil, and 
has used it with equal success as in the 
larger works. First is shown the influ 
ence undergone by the school of Antwerp 
from its connection with other schools, as 

John van Eyek, of Bruges, conversing 
with Roger vander Weydem concerning 
art (1420): the latter became afterward the 
master of Quentin Matsys (1515) ‘Ber 
nard van Orley receiving Lessons from 
Raphael.’ Second, the influence of the 
school of Antwerp on foreign countries: 
‘Pope Gregory XIIL. giving Orders to 
Mathew and Paul Bril. landseape paint 
ers of Antwerp, to paint in fresco several 
rooms in the Vatican. * The Emperor Ro 
dolph Tl. of Vienna visiting the Studio of 
the Flemish Painter Bartholomew Sprang 
er * Dents Calvart, of Antwerp,’ one of 
the founders of the Bolognese school, 
teaching Guido Reni and Albani’ (1601) 
‘Anthony Vandyvek painting the Portrait 
of Charles the First’ of England (1635). 
In this picture the King is standing before 
the artist, and the well-known equestrian 
portrait is in progress and well advanced 
This picture, both in drawing and color, 
is one of the best of the series. *Artus 
Quellin,’ the celebrated carver of Ant 
werp, so well known by his work in the 
several churches of his native city, is 
showing Andre de Graaf, Burgomaster. 
the Works intended for the Town-hall at 
Amsterdany (1663 “Gerard Edelinek, 


of Antwerp, receiving fron: the hands of 
Colbert the Title of Couneillor of the Acad 


emy, Paris’ (1677). * Quentin M 
ceiving a Visit from Albert Diire; 
bens in his Studio,’ painting the 
‘Descent from the Cross.” surre 
the learned men of his time J 
de Vriendt. the architeet and 
‘showing the Plans for Town-hal 
Burgomasterand Antwer 
stitution of the Royal Academy 
werp) (1663): the Marquis of Cx 
(rovernor of the Netherlands. 
letters patent from Philip 
for the formation of an Aeademy j 
werp similar to those in Paris and R 
The consummate art of 
vers” must be as generally and natu 


conceded as the art of Shakspeare 
another far less ambitious and far | 
ficult work M. De Keyser has bee 
nally gifted with the mightier touch 
makes the whole world kin. This pic 
of which also the only copy ever t 
has been furnished for this paper, is 
was When I saw it on the 17th of Se pter 
ber, ISSO, in the Musée des Académici: 
in Antwerp. It covers a canvas of 22 
meters in height by 3.69 meters in 
and is entitled “Charles Quint délivr 
les Eselaves chrétiens Tunis.’ 
as Ecole” commands admiration 
gradually excites the intelleet to a po 
ful degree, so the ** Charles Quint” s 
the heart. The one is felt as a lare 
scape Inclosing both human and naturs 
drama, enriched by the evening's 
the other is felt like the touch of ; vl 
true hand in an hour of lonely broodi 
The grouping in this picture makes 
single organism of all the fieures | 
writhing forms; the manacles and e 
of the dungeon: the patrician face 
dress of Charles the Fifth entering 
his followers in a flood of sunlight 
rack of Slavery, endured till the releas 
touch of Freedom, is a shoek too ere 
be comprehended; Liberty struck du 
at the sight of what can befall in he 
sence—to express these feelings and « 
ditions all the figures and faces enter 
such a combination of reflected effects 
would make the picture great and its p 
era master, if these were all. But thu 
feet which makes this work a permit 
income to the memory lies in the color 
which suffuses the whole as with emoti 
Although SIXty seven vears old whe 
Visited him at his residence in Antw 
De Keyser stood perfectly erect, and 
large head with its thick, slightly eu 


ee 
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“CHARLES V. LIBERATING CHRISTIAN SLAVES 


ite locks was set on his broad shoulders 

the air of a military commander, 
s forehead is high and wide, his blue 
and prominent, features 
bile and impressive, and his kind creet 


ves. large his 
¥ was In keeping with such a presence 
\bout the walls and on easels in M. De 
yser’s atelier were many of the minor 
erimental sketches for his creat work. 
vhich he made complete separate stud 
and of 
mg them one of Rubens on a visit to a 
visit of Albert 
rer to Quentin Matsys, Erasmus being 
sent: the large painting of 


his many other painting's: 


int, and a study of the 


this 
mat the National Exposition at Brus 


Was 


There were also portraits of Rosa 
heur and of Meissonier, commenced 
M. De Keyser during the visits of those 

In Antwerp, when the Rubens 


es Were being celebrated in 1877. 
never completed these portraits for 


lists 


r of destroying the likenesses, which are 
‘nurable, and the work of only an hour 


the 
through an outer 


Leading Wavy from his atelier 
glass gallery filled with 
exotic flowers and overlooking a lovely 
garden, M. De Keyser showed us into an 
Oriental-looking drawing-room. the eur 
tains, table-spreads, all of the upholstery, 
being of camel’s-hair in very rich hues 
designs Books and 


and bulil 


cabinets, inlaid chairs, tables and settees, 


pretures 


were effectively arranged with a luxury 
that did not 
of home life; on the tloor, a polished ime) 
of different 
mats of wolf and bear skins 

His beautiful 


most cheerful 


prevent a air 


sac woods, were seattered 


Madani 


ttle 


daughter Cio 
He 
had a noble rather than pretty face, and 


maere, entered with her [i 


a thick aureole of soft light volden hair, 


Which, with his unusual breadth of shoul 


der, gave him-a curious resemblance 


to 


his famous grandsire, who, lifting him 


in his arms, led the way into the dining 


room. This room looked I} mish enough, 


with solid 


1 


high and dark wainscoting and 
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ee AT TUNIS.” —From the painting by Nicaise de Keyser. one 


M 


pomted portraits of tts 


De Keyser 
ather and 
mother, painted each in three-quarters of 
in Their large Geplal Taces beam 
1 Vith sold virtues, were like two fine 


stanzas Of a pastora Straight 


from these faces and the souls im them 
roud simplicity expressed in M 
s words used to keep 
the herds thie lds when | Was a bov.” 

It was in the small village of Santvliet, 
In the northern province of Antwerp, that 
Nieaise de Keyser was born, on the 26th 
of August, ISL5 The 


around Santvliet are seamed with streams 


ereeh pastures 
of clear running water bordered by wil 
lows and birehes ~The villawe,” 
M. Kekhoud, in La Rerue 


laughing 


Says 
Artistique, is 
a coquette resisting the 
prim proprieties of the Netherlands.” 

A legend connected w ith the boy hood of 
“A lady travelling 
through Santvliet came upon a little pea 


De Keyser runs thus 


sant boy carefully making a drawing of 
Struck with 


the capable disposition he had made of 


the cows he was tending 
his subject, she took him away with her to 
Antwerp, and placed him under masters 
there.” 

But the truth is, the elder De Keyser 
married to Marie Delie, of Beirendrecht, a 
small village between Antwerp and Sant 
viiet— was a farmer of station and con 
siderable influence, and quite intelligent 
enough to note the first signs of the ar 
tistie teniperament in his ehild, Which he 
fostered by bringing him from the city a 
box of watercolors At once the fences, 
the house walls, door panels, every avail 
able surface, became, as it were, alive with 
and odd little 


men, over which the kind and wise father 


the figures of cows, carts 


Was us as the little Nicaise 
With all this Nicaise 


genious thibes, among them a clock, 


made many in 


that he might know the time in the fields, 
for he continued to watel faithfully over 
the real cows; and without other incident 
his first vears passed pleasantly away 

He painted signs and copied old pie 
tures with no particular consciousness of 
merit until Joseph Jacops, an artist visit 
ing in Santvliet, saw these eSSaVS and 
brought him some models for study He 
and electing 


now began to paint im oil, 


aceording to his own instinets, studied 
and grew toward Vandyvek, who has al 
ways been his favorite among ancient 


riasters 


When 


Nic 
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alse 


vas fourteen 


his parents sent lim tothe Anty 
He lodged under the reo 
late Madame Carpentero, then 1] 


of ameritorious landscape paint 
of 
inoble understanding of liow 


refinement and svinp 


and here he again met Joseph Ja 


Madame Carpentero presented t 


De Keyser to Van Bree, the 


Cirect¢ 


Academy, where he made rapid p 


the seerets of technique and theory 


o thy 


his ardent approach. 


almost t 


open of 


Lhierise 


Very soon tl 


of his brush supported him, and 


early age of eighteen he had alread 


enough from his earnings to pur 


farm in the village of Berrendrecht 


he placed an uncle who had lost h 


farm by inundation. 
In 1830 his first real tableau, - L 


rite romaine,” 


strongly emphasized 


the influence of Van Bree, was sho 


the exposition at Brussels. 
back to him he etfaced it, 
the same canvas, Le Due dAlbe cd 


Malines,” 
mir Perrier, the late 


When i 


place 


which was purchased by 


{ 


famous member 


the Académie Francaise. and a promiin 
otticer of the French government, who 


then travelling in 
ser’s next 
trant ses Plaies a St. Thomas.” and 


seloium 


M. De 


Roi Léopold visitant Hopital des b 
1834 Ant 


Francais & Anvers.” In 


experienced a real sensation in the ¢ 


sition it 


the young artist 


its Salon of a eGlossal wor 


Calvaire.” 


length by twenty-two in height, was a} 
duction of fine dramatic power, as o! 


Its exe 


in its effect as in its dimensions 


cution 


had 


This picture, thirts 


The subject w: 


contided 


to him 


IN 


works were, ** Le Christ n 


churehin Manchester, England, and 


n the following year (1835), 


Keyser, then only twenty-two years 


went to England, the Manchester 


board of administration gave lim : 


lant reception, and voted a pavinent 


£100 more than had been agreed o1 


his work.* 


So assured was his success that a 


Nicaist 


age of twenty-three he had his own ats 
and his pupils, among whom were Jos 


* The church in Manchester for which 
vaire’ was intended fell down before the pictur 
brought in, and after exhibition in several 


cities it was finally placed in St. Patrick’s ¢ 


rpool 


( 
1 
: 
e} 
 - 
| 
1 


s. Verlat, Wittkamp, Swerts. Gutfens 


others. 


ected 


turesque of the older famous buildings 


This atelier, whieh he lad 


n 1836, was in one of the most 


\ntwerp, known as the Vieille Bou 
To day 


rie, 


this building 


Is used 


ely as a magazine or depot for goods, 


tin 1503 its splendid interior testified to 
power, wealth, and taste of Antwerp’s 


ned 


to 


have 


a 


hotel worthy 


poration of butchers, who were deter 


of their 


KEYSER 


powerful @uild The plan was confided 


to Herman ce Wachemakere and the 


ak 


chronicles of those davs SI) 


beautiful sculptures paintings 


mented panels and noble Carving 


The exterior has sutfered little change 
and is a most posing quadrilateral Con 
struction of briek old gray stone in col 
or—with stately hexagonal cloek turrets 
and massive chains of cut stone flank the 
four corners of the strueture It stands 


NICARE Di = 
FF, 
he } 
YE =. = ; 
“L’ECOLE D'ANVERS.”’—From the painting k 
ye 
| 


n the centre of the historic quarter of 
Antwerp its bright, gracious solidity econ 
trasting with the gloomy strength of ** Le 
Steen the old Spanish Tnquisition on 
vhich looks down 


‘La Bataille des Eperons on ap 


pearing in the Salon at Brussels in 1836, 
brought to its author the gold medal, **a 
reward many artists have 


vaited for in This painting is de 
the 


Vall 
to show 
all the Bel 
by such erities as Auguste Voisin, 
Theodore 


seribed ina Inipres 


sion it made, books of 


in 
history 


Just, and Louis Alvin, a distin 


vuished writer and an tftluential mem 
ber of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
Brussels 

The “Saintes Femmes au Tombeau,” ex 


hibited at Bruges, brought M 


another gold medal. 


De Keyser 
This pieture can be 
seen in the Chureh of St. Leuth, province 
Bataille de Woerin 


“ordered by the government, was ex 


of Limboure La 
ven, 
posed at Brussels, at Paris, and in the chief 
cities of Germany, and the painter was 
made Chevalier of the Order of Leopold 


recognition of this work. He pro 
duced many minor paintings also 

In 1839 he went to Italy; he had pre 
viously made in 1835 artistic tour 


England and Seotland with his 
He visited 
Germany and Holland on his way back 


through 
learned friend Felix Bogaert 


from Italy, and on his return to Antwerp | 
in IS40, at the 
and the erection of the Rubens statue on 
the Place Verte, he was married to Mlle. | 
Isabelle the 
wealthy family of Verviers 


time of the fétes to Rubens | 


daughter of a 
Her father, 
a Protestant of Duteh origin, Wasa remark 


Telghuys, 


able man, who ultimately left Verviers, 


and came to live in’ Antwerp, where in 


ISB80 he @ave an impulse to the wool 
trade Mile. Telghuys was herself an 
artist of merit, well known by her fine 


parting whieh las been erroneously 


stvled Marguerite la Porte de VEglise” 


Ka ist). but 


reality represents The 
at the Gate 


This work, in 


Daughter of Thomas Morus 
Father's Prison.” 
Which she had benetited by M. De Keyser's 
advice, Was her sole noteworthy perform 
ance previous to her marriage, and after 


her marriage she became gradually so a 


sorbed in her husband’s artistic advance 
ment that she deserted her own easel, de 
voting all possible time, attention, and 


taste with the most tender enthusiasm to 


his achievements 
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She gave him three sons and tw 
the latter 


loveliness of both character and 


ters celebrated for 


\| 


survive her, for 
De Kevser died in May, 1879 


all of whom 
numbers attended at the funer:al 
beloved 


universally woman 
funeral procession was never seen 
said an eye-witness to me, 

To 


Keyserit was an irreparable loss, the 


them all not one indifferent 


ow of which stretches to lis own oy 
In Is44 the spirited painting | 
taille de Neuport,” made for King 


helm LL. of Holland, was carried 
Palace of the Hague as the King 
dered. The next morning M. De ki 
was Invited to come to the Kine \\ 


he entered the room where the picture 
hanging the King was standing befor 


picture in the act of fastening up ts 
frame the cross of the Lion of the > 
erlands, attached to a coat of arms in 


handsome setting. 
‘Jaime décorer sur le champ di 
the same 


Senett 


at 
Bataille de 
M. De Keyser was subsequently invited 1 


taille méme!” said the Kine, 
time ordering ** La 
several European courts, making frien 
with and portraits of royalty. — His eques 
trian portrait of Wilhelm TL. as Princ 

Orange at the battle of Waterloo, w 

the King wished to offer for the accept 
ance of the Queen of England, pleas: 
him so much that he kept it for ims 

begging the artist to make a COpy of it ft 


her Majesty. It occupies with grand et 


| fect a deep panel in the salon of the Palais 


Royal of the Hague, and the copy is int 
gallery of Windsor Castle, England. Ger 
many, England, and Russia now began t 
vie with Holland in sending orders ia 
offers to M. De Keyser. It was in Stutt 
gart, While the guest of the King of W 
temberg, that M. De Keyser first met \ 
Prince Gortschakoltf, the famous and i 
Chancellor of 
friendship then begun between the dij 


very aged Russia | 
mate and artist continues still. 

Some of M. De Keyser’s works ari 
America. Among them’ Marino Falie 
a life-size representation of the Doge 
Venice casting from him in a fit of } 
lous fury the act of the Council, which 
deems too lightly punishes the audac 
offender against his honor, This is 
property of Mr. Belmont, of New You 
‘Albert and Isabella” visiting the won 
ing-room of Plantin, an important wo 


604 
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STUDIO OF NIC 


what called academical S1Ze, belongs 
to Walter Gurney, of New York. 

The engravings, very well known, of 

Laurent of Medicis.” and the “School 
of Raphael,” and‘ Vandyck taking Leave 
of Rubens before going to Italy.’ and Ru 

is painting the celebrated Chapeau 
de Paille,” made the fortune of their pub 

shers 

Since the completion of L'Eeole 
vers,” M. De Keyser has painted for the 
Villa des Palmiers of M. Gambart at Nice 

ir grand panels representing the ereat 

ilers of the chief schools of art 

For many years M. De Keyser has been 
ler commander or 


almost 

One 
iich it has been an especial gratification 
him to receive is the Order for Merit, 
Prussia. 


otlicer Ih 
the principal orders of Europe. 


The number is limited, only 
e other Belgian artist, Gallait, having 
ceived it. The knights of this order, 
vhen there is a place open, must choose 


election three candidates. and the King 
Prussia (Emperor of ( rermany) is bound 
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to choose from these three candidates It 
is thus a double choice: and the order pos 
SOSSOS this Superiority over other or 


ders that it is indeed given the new knight 


by his peers, and does not ce pe nd on the 
M. De Keyser 
Institut de 
France. of the \eadémie de la Be lvique, 


and other foreign 


good-will of a monareh. 


is a member of the famous 


academies of art. and 
also is chairman of the International ( ‘orps 
Académique, whieh receives funds vearly 
from the government and the town with 
Which to purchase works of art from the 


best artists of all hations, according to the 
date of their nomination into the Corps 
The 


and the number of agerecate 


Académique number of effeetive 
members is 
limited, and nan effective member is 
to deliver the plece of 
the 


In this way 


art commended to 


him, he must at same time his 


vive 
OWn portrait a modern mu 
seum of a really international] character 
1852, and M. De 


Keyser has been its chairman from the be 


has been created since 


ginning, In 1880 he resigned his position 


i 
- 


NEW 


Antwerp Rova 
‘ | e Arts. that he might iter so 
many vears devoted to the training of art 
ists, at last gather all lis forees Wholly to 
the service Of his own creative 


To reach this point, where he could serve 
Art 
cupation as to the possibility of selling lias 
of 


tastes of others as to theme or dimensions, 


for her ow 


hn sake, without any preoc 


work, or the necessity consulting the 


has been the dream of this artist’s whole 


ee 


ISS 


GERRINAR regretted 
Wentworth’s weak will and squan 


deeply 


M 


dered abilities, and wondered why it was 
that his ¢vtegrity did not give him more 


general force of character 


For she never 
We always try to 
believe that picturesqueness has it. 


doubted his integrity. 
She 
tried to persuade herself that she was 
bored by him: but the truth was that in 
Wentworthi's lurked) intelli 


cence, like the glanee from: a mask, and in 


vaze there 
the pressure of his hand there was earnest 
speech It appeared to her that he was 
one of those charming produets, a thing 
With a seeret, which says to the common 
place observer, Lami perfectly empty: | 
am only what you suppose’: and to the 
observer of perception hints of concealed 
springs 


Wentworth knew that he had no time 


to lose He must not allow Miss Guerri 
nars interest in him to be held in too 
many lights He said that he must leave 
the citv ina few days and that he was 


dangerously idling out of his native « ity, 
and vet | AT Last. 
finding him sta 


persisted in staving 


at ah evening reception 


tioned near her with the 


ustial matter-of 


COLLPSE ( 


did not 
ind return to business by the 


‘Jover asked him whv he 
do lis duty 


night tram He looked into her face with 


vague dread, and declared that he dared 
hot goaway 
Poor Mr. Wentworth!" exelaimed she 
‘How many fears vou entertain! 
He quickly turned full upon her, and 
after a moment's hesitation, in which 
ied himself that 


hear them, answered with more sternness 


he 
atiaf 
satis 


no one eould over 


than she had ever seen in him before 
You understand, then, that T fear my 


love for vou ¢ 
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PRISONERS! 
Part LE. 


* two winters passed ins 
Seville 
health 


eolor, he 


with great bens 


artist's as well as to his 
was, In the spring of 
in his own seventieth year, pro 
new series of important works 
the energy of youth: and one « 
very large size was already prepare 
representation of the Procession 
Friday at Seville.” The studies 
are exact and in every way extrao 


promising a great effect for the res 


She was shocked and angered 
face expressed. 

“And T had good reason to di 
he added, 

He stood beside her, looking dow) 
out another word, and soon allowed 
self to be separated from her. 

* Heavens!” quoth she to hersel| 
ing her bouquet. Why can not 
man allowone to refuse him point-blar 

The angry beauty did not know 
carefully Wentworth tried to forego | 
unpleasant finale to which she a 
under her breath. 

He called upon her the next day 
ine feverishly that her interest in hin 
grown more definite, as fora person s 
ciently original to be allowed = to 
Without the necessity of making his 
eancel him, although it could not be 
turned hy her. 

Such lovers are often tolerated 
that even a 


knew modest advantagy 
his part like this would be of great \ 
to him. 

He indulged himself in his half-sne: 
ing, half-exultant smile when he fo 
that Clover was willing to receive 
He muttered an apology for having 
so) ungoverned as to speak as he did 
previous evening 

She was encouragingly indignant 
saw Her eves were wide and still 
temper, and her bewitehing wrists 
hands trembled slightly upon her d 
dress. She opened her lips a moment 
lently before she spoke, and then deelar 
bitingly: 

The fear concerning your sentime! 
of which vou spoke is the one piec 
cowardice which T indorse in you. Ai 
how about that business and your mon: 


HARPERS 
last 


will they hold out much 


tworth ealeulated each of his moves 
vere playing chess 


itam I to do 7 he said Before 


ou | really cared little for any 


Hie Was 


It seemed to me that 


the living, even to the extent of 
down to dinner. And I did not 
ive that LT did not eare Now | 
something which [ean not have 


e need makes all other needs have 
ng and effect. 
even 


My appetite has re 
smoke. Do you know, 
ve fam utterly ruined by my ae 
useless 


for Loam 
from it. IT repeat, what 


ince with you, 
tor away 
todo?” 
then melted his austere pitifulness 
vlowing humor, such as Clover had 
et beheld in him, and while she was 
ming astonished at this revelation he 
her into so genial a mood with his 
that she forgot to refleet or tempo 
but in looking back upon the inter 
(a moment before its close) she al 
st caught her breath. 

He cares for nothing but 
have,” thought, 
and yet IT never saw a creature more 
errily aequiescent than he has been to- 

What a fund of possibility there is 
What might he not become, 
vith health and happiness of heart! But 
hh, why does he make the mistake of 
She could 

answer this question, because it was 
so hard not to say to herself that it was 
perfectly natural in Wentworth to choose 
er. She knew, in an irksome way, that 
was intelligent and beautiful and wide- 
idmired, 
\ll once Wentworth had lost his 
vayvety, buried his face in his hands, and 

Was aware that he wept, trembling|y 

id softly. The moment was horrible. 

entworth, nevertheless, that if 

could not endure this, she would slip 
through his fingers at some later moment. 


what he 


not she in amaze, 


him! 


hoosing me for his deity 7” 


at 


knew 


Slie did bear it, but not passively, and 
eaned over to him and laid her hand on 

e of his expostulatingly, as if it were a 
He 


her, 


me for a man to weep so weakly. 


with his face turned from 
d walked round the room 
Clover turned to look at 
ive of diseust ruffled her kindness to 
id him. Then felt a dread 


reaking out angrily. to her 


up, 


him, and a 


she 


She said 


PRISONERS! 


of 


that 


there 


sC] 


as ho suc is 


suffering ace 


suring his 


and no 
measuring his possible worth, nor the 
needs of individuality. Perhaps he « ild 
weep and mourn thus Without offense 


hature, when no other man could 


It is a hard thing to get bevond or out 
of this awe of the ditference bet veer peo 
ple When We LOOK up a Them as race 
with mtense, inevitable likenesses. we are 
even more cruel and inditferent than be 
fore 


She was about to vet up and vo toward 


him, she did not quite know with 


when her motion caused Went 
He 


leane d 


Hitention 
worth to turn and come toward her 
knelt 


away 


by her side meekly She 


from him with a slight gesture of 
displeasure and contempt 

“It is not fair for vou to shun me so 
loftilv,” he said Of course TL know 


that 


as 


well do 


as vou mv expectations 
should be very humble What have [to 
offer you? [To am poor, wayward, and 
weak. You are—or might be—my life's 
inspiration. There is no other woman 


like vou for strength and perception with 
in the utmost limit of my ken. Can't | 
show a little gratitude for the knowledge 
of you—and 
myself for a moment your 
feet ?” 
a mighty foolish position, admit: sup 


adoration— forgetting 
kneel at 


He laughed and got up. 


evel 
as 


IS 


pose it was chosen as one of the most de 
fenseless in the world, indicating that the 
kneeler at the of 
Do not look angered, Miss Guerrinar, 


his beloved 
If 


Is 


meres 


your loveliness can make me 
quent, [am not to blame!” 

a zest and even a charm in 
the tone of Wentworth’s language, as he 
off role, that thrill 
through Clover’s heart and made her stiff, 
dumb He 


knew when to use his native stamina and 


There was 


earried his sent a 


expectant, with excitement 


other honest characteristics, and no won 
der that the yvoung woman was puzzled 
by the inconsistent qualities she perceived 
in him. She sighed, pondered for a mo 
ment, and then came to her wits again 

could speak, Wentworth 
hastened to do so, With a covert glance 


sefore she 


* Heaven knows what to become of 


is 
me! You are not by anv means the first 
woman | have loved L proposed to the 
others, and was refused with creat regu 


larity You may judge, if you care to 


whether Lam elad or sorry that I did not 


succeed I can not—to you I ean not 


iy 


AT STEIN'S GRAVE.—[SEE PAGE 704, | 


Lam dumb! But where shall I go? Only further trouble. 
send me to the limbo for supertluous loy 


ers, and | will depart without making 


But it is terrible to ha 
no place except by your side, and to 
that when I am near you [Tam only d 
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you. Speak: you seem very wise 

After all, it is better to go un 
into the great world of —any where 
vou! Perhaps I shall come back 


id then, like a bad dream But to 
od-by.” 
ft her, with a brilliant glance, and 
be confessed that Clover remained 
ssatistied frame of mind for a wood 
She pitied him = greatly, because 
not allowed her an Opportunity of 
up. so to speak, and proy 
self that he did not deserve pity. 


vas to become of him, to be sure / 
espect to her exact opinion of him, 
the 


some, as Stein was: 


in him 


and vet her puz 


not, first place, think 
iterest in his character had made his 
| It was a face that 
| inevitably arrest attention, because 

and intellectual. And certainly 
could fasten steady admiration 


His 


er face attractive. 


not 


general character, because he 
ianged so often; and yet she extremely 
lmired much of what she had noticed in 
If he had only offered himself to 

ev in form, she refleeted, she would have 
ul some opportunity of looking at him 
wely and comprehensively. re 
that had revealed 
of themselves at the time of mak 


She 
nbered other men 
their proposals than before or after. 
Wentworth 


streets, 


she was meditating, 
the 
inds clutched convulsively either 
if in iron. He 
nurmured to himself, as he strode on, 


is hastening through his 
Ol 


le of him, as incased 


these two words over and over again, 
Love me! love me! love me! 
What if Clover should not love him ? 
e must do so, for the sake of his re 
nge; and should, by all the greater 
strength in man over woman! His 
venge It gave flavor 
ineffable to his aims to have such a wo 
man to deal with, such material to han- 
How soon would it all happen? He 
was very nearly sure of her. He could 
prophesy unhesitatingly that she would 
send for him, ostensibly for a last sensible 
vd, and he would then bring all his 
es to a foeus. His blood tingled and 
led with longing expectaney. He 
‘uttered again and again, ‘Clover, you 
ist love me!” 
What would happen when she loved 
u? He grew dizzy at the bare picture 
hich he had conjured up in his mind of 
this adorable woman as his own, heart 
Vou. LXVII 401.—44 


re 
was to be sweet. 


ale 


No 
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He beheld her vielding her 


and soul 


love, as he 


contidently hoped that she 
to him Would his re 


so sweet and eager when that 


soon would do 
be 
fine creature gave him the key to her life, 
he intended 
His heart leaped 


as if in dread 


venge 


and he took it, knowing how 


to assail her future 


and fluttered He assured 


himself, however, with a savage smile, 
that his revenge would be supreme hap 
piness in itself. He was entirely certain 
that he profoundly hated her 

Clover did send for him. She had wept 
for him, known hardly sleep or rest for 
his sake, and all because of an idea W hich 
kept constantly presenting itself to her, 
that perhaps she and Wentworth were 
‘meant There ho 


charm on the records of witeheraft more 


for each other.’ Is 
potent than this presumptuous thought, 
that Heaven has somehow prepared the 
the 
sense that certain traits of character har 
monize, colors do. The 
the and 
would-be lover magnifies the particular 


recipe for two souls, arising out ot 


as certain tv pe 
is forgotten in individual the 


handful of mortality under mental dis 


cussion as if it were separately provided 
the Wisdom not 
overlook the small points of an argument 
Without lean- 


Ing upon the possible whims of the Inti 


for by 


does 
as eager inexperience will 


nite, Clover could have enlightened her 
self by remem bering that there had been 
a hundred reasons for thinking that she 
and Stein were destined for each other, 
favor of Went 
of 


immense flattery of a 


where there was one in 
her 
life 


even exist, only 


He showed need 
The subtle and 
that 


through her aid, was what overwhelmed 


worth. oreat 


would prosper, or 
her and brought her to dangerous ground. 
Her pale, bright-eyed, pensive wooer was 
adroit as ever, and made her mistaken 
footsteps tread almost unwittingly to the 
conclusion. She did 


hot 


She accepted him. 


lay her soft-haired head upon his 


shoulder, and she did not press her youth 
rounded lips to his when he kissed her for 
the first time: and to tell the truth, Went 
worth himself was very cold, except in 
speech. But a new pliase had come over 
him sinee the moment of her favorable 
answer to his suit, and now his brain was 
not the crystal medium for his thoughts 
and purposes that it had been. He could 
not follow feelings, and 
thoughts 


masked. 


his own his 


eame unheralded, and 


He 


often 


found crime an intoxica- 


— 
| 
\ E 
\\ 
4 
By 
a 
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ting companion, hustling its partaker from 
point to point with a contempt for itself 
akin to remorse 
‘T have not the least idea what vou 
are, socially or lineally, James Went 
worth,” said Clover, very quietly, ‘* except 
the little IT have casually discovered in 
these few weeks. You dropped from the 
clouds, without connection anywhere, for 
Tecan see. I don't know how my fa 
ther will meet our announcement to him, 
but as far as lam concerned it is just as 
wel] I have no need to be alarmed for 
my father, for IT am equal to anything, 
and am really as much my Own protector 
as you are apparently friendless. Pe. 1s 
perhaps all the better that you are so dif 
ferent from—from other men Our en 
gagement may prove to be a wise mea 
caged before to a 
man of old-fashioned mould’—Went 
worth’s eves blazed—** who took me for a 
docile woman of the Middle Ages, [ fan 
cy. But you adore me. I prefer that to 
the mutually intense love which absorbs 


sure | have been ens 


or melts two creatures intoone. Weshali 
get along very well, Lam sure.” 

She looked up, half-dreamy from. self 
absorption, and was disturbed to see Went 
worth’s eyes were flashing as they did. 
He said nothing, but kept them fixed upon 
her. 

* Do go to the piano and play me some 
thing! 
No,” answered he, simply, leaning his 


‘she said, nervously 


cheek upon her hand in a more lover-like 
fashion than Clover desired. 

*Youare not going to disobey me!” she 
cried 

‘Are you going to command, and make 
a woman of the Middle Ages of me?” he 
asked, with a touch of mirth. ** But don't 
bridle so, Clover. See, | am only jealous 
of that former engagement, and now my 
spleen is satisfied by having wounded 
you for an instant; and be sure that [T will 
obey your wishes and pleasure always. — | 
worship you, as you rightly echo back to 
me. LT would not hurt your heart for a 
thousand worlds! Observe you in the 
days to come whether I have not spoken 
truth.” He went and played her Cho 
pin’s ** Funeral March,” and the tears 
started to his eves for Stein’s hard death 

She rested her head upon her palm, 
her whole bowed figure an exquisite im 
age of regret and grief. She looked like 
a beautiful woman who had lost herself 
in a wide country, wherein the rocks ris 


ing among the trees and upon t 


were the nearest approach to com) 
Wentworth approached hey 
her full of emotion, and his smil: 
lv that slight contraction of thi 
ed to cut itself deeply into his ¢ 
if the man were in ugly pain 
membered that he had said he 
lous” of the former engagement 
it be that he was acting that jealo 
to himself ? 
She raised her head, and was as 
an angel, with her tender feeling 
gleaming eyes. 
“Oh, James, I feel as if a 
really dead to us!” 
you known any 
asked Wentworth, quickly and 
* Who ean be dead 7” 
Clover trembled and blanched 
also looked horrified al his temerity 
Hush!” she eried. Take m 
and come tomy side. [am almost 
to look back or forward; but vou are 
present and fixed destiny. hops 
friendship will be of use to us. | 
you will grow to be my hero.” 
Wentworth’s hand trembled a littl 
he lifted it to his forehead. He « 
forecast too much. 


He made every possible difficulty 
Clover’s father, instead of soothing 
gentleman's anxious hints and inquiries 
with plausible assurances or fragments 
truth. 

‘My daughter will have bui 
property, I am bound to state.” was on 
of Mr. Guerrinar’s first remarks to. the 
Young math. 

“Oh, is that so? Well, I have very 
little property myself,” returned Went 
worth, with the insolence of young lovers 
who know that they have stormed 
most important fort on the premises, and 
don't make much of the rest. 

Oh! and what do you propose to do to 
better yourself?” asked Mr. Guerrinar 
reddening, and determining that his 
daughter should remain single for a coi 
siderable time. 

Perhaps after Tam married I sti: 
feel an incentive to action,” said the lo 
“It is just the reason why | want to ¢ 
married,” 

The father could make neither head no: 
tail of such rejoinders, but he was quit 
sure that he did not like the person 
gave utterance to them. 


d 
u 
is 
- 


im afraid you will be obliged to 


practical qualities, however,” he 


d, more coldly, ‘before vive 
nto your charge.” 

ver has practical qualities, vou 
I suppose you understand her 
is well as I do, and are aware that 


t approve of too much executive 
n those who are dealing with her.” 
twice at Went 
it these words, and thought of Stein 


Mr. Guerrinar looked 
~ [ refuse to permit her to open an 
ive for vou, ora charitable institu 
fanv kind,” he shot back ‘*T don't 
sur attitude, sir.” 
Wentworth looked up at the elderly 


eman With his smile 
| dare say vou are quite right not to.” 
Mr. Guerrinar was as angry as possible, 
ke without reserve 


n very sorry that I don’t under 
stand you more to your credit, Mr. Went 

though IT flatter myself T do under 
Lam afraid that it I 
manage to get a clearer and more 


my dauchter. 


rable insight into your character very 
[ shall request vou to leave mv house 
[ suppose I shall, when Clover and J] 
cot one of our own If you take me 
vrong Way, if vou can't see what Tam 
out my giving an explanatory lecture 
the subject, IT am afraid we shall not 
mutuality reliant, Mr. Guerrinar.” 
\tany rate, [suppose you will explain 
it family of Wentworths it is to which 
belong 
believe am the most distincuished 
ember,” said the young man, lighting a 
Without prelim 
ivy, as if he meant tosmoke Mr. Guerri 


wticularly long cigar, 
ir out, like infection. 

that his 
daughter was utterly beyond his control, 


Mr. Guerrinar knew so well 


speaking within the bounds of gentleness. 
he was afraid to offend the impudent 
ipstart before him, lest Clover should take 
But Wentworth was 

that very contingency. He 
uuld not wait for a formal marriage, be 
cause time and publicity would discover 
e deception of character and ecircum- 
tances which he was practicing. Stein's 
h, also, might come to general know 

ive at any moment. He reduced 
1 


proposed 


00 much umbrage. 
nt upon 


iis 


father-in-law, therefore, to the 
ottest indignation, and made him swear, 

deliberately as if he were holding 
a court Bible under the old gentleman’s 
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nose, that he would never cons« nt to the 
MAarr1ace 


hor ratifv an engagement of the 


longest known limits 

It was then that We ntworth accomplish 
ed his determination and married Clover 
As Stein 


Clover in her present mood 


secret] y iad correctly observed 


not have 


borne with a man who was not rea 


yield to her even in vigor and we >and 


Wentworth’s dependent attitude toward 
declared that 


from her would be the death of his better 


her, wherein he separation 
nature and whole future development, led 
her to plunge the generous volume of her 
powerful temperament in the wrong direc 
tion. She surrendered herself to him in 


a queenly mood : and, as it were, gave 
commands to society at large to crown him 
as her husband 

Wentworth had found himself, upon 
the eve of marriage experiencing every 
sensation ofanguish, hope, and excitement. 
hung at his heart. 
and as he led her from the altar. leaped 


madly to his brain. 


These feelings grew 


He was being attack 
ed by a foe whose calibre he knew little of 
Love, for the first time in the course of his 
life, as he looked upon his rare and die 
nified bride, was endeavoring to take Pos 
session of him, and to displace the dead], 
aim which he had nursed with supposed 
hatred for her 

In answer to a 


worth to that etfeet, 


Went 


Clover had informed 


question from 
him that she was willing to take any mea 


sures which he chose to devise for escap 


ing her father’s reproaches and the eom 


ments of her friends, supposing any one 
had the audacity to criticise her judement 
She believed in her own penetration, and 
her that Wentworth 


the most harmless if the most original of 


it had assured Was 


men. Ter deep charity, as she called her 
kind pleasure in his peculiarities, enabled 
her to trust him as well as to defend him. 
He had not, according to her knowledge of 
him, stamina enough to be an adventurer 
Besides, if he 
even, she said to 


of dangerous proportions 


were an ‘‘adventurer” 
herself, still she was able to cope with him 
and uplift him morally. She had never 
observed anything in him to jar upon her 
sense of his innate refinement, for Went 
worth had 


saucy bravado in her 


not attacked her father with 
And be 
neath all these superficial thoughts and 


presence 


self-assurances was a fact that grew clearer 
to her mind every hour; and that was a 
feeling of tender respect, promising love 
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It WaS aS ila softly colored landscape had 
suddenly appeared at her feet as she reach 
ed the brow of a precipice. 

Wentworth had before him ashort jour 
ney with one of the loveliest women in the 
world, whose lips and eves were perhaps 
somewhat grave and LUNresponsive, but at 
iny rate were irreproachably charming 
He could not see that there was anv par 
ticular reason for the pride which filled 


t 


him in possessing this young woman, and 
in fact it was not wholly owing to this 
Possession that he suddenly developed an 
air,a height,a breadth, a dignity of speech, 
which Cloversaw with increasing surprise 
Her observation, however, was accompa 
nied by so muchsatisfaction in the change, 
in the propriety of her husband's wearing 
all the insignia of the finest manhood, that 
she forgot to weigh the strangeness of the 
alteration in him as it deserved 

\s the day progressed, and Clover real 


ized their bearings, she remarked, with a 


You seem to be directing our 
course seaward It is an odd idea, but I 
quite sanction it I have always wished 


to visit the sea-shore in winter. Or per 
haps you intend toembark for Australia 7” 
she added, banteringly. 

‘Tl also like the sea in winter,” Went 
worth confessed, solemnly, shaking his 
shoulders with a restless eX pression of the 
eyes. ‘* But Lam not sure that vou will 
enjoy it as much as you imagine.” He 
then looked her in the face steadily, and 
bit his lip 

She gazed back at him, somewhat star 
tled by his manner. She said: ** Was it 
not rather stupid to come, if you feared it 
would not be agreeable after we vot there 2?” 

There seemed to be a ceptain fitness in 
it, he answered, gently, and looked away. 

Not long after sundown they left the 
railroad, and drove from the cars toa hotel. 
Clover was glad to sink back upon a couch 
and take otf her bonnet and gloves at her 
leisure. Wentworth walked slowly back 
and forth in the parlor of old-fashioned 
size, and so dark in its decorations that 
the gvas-light in the centre of the apart 
ment flickered down a temperate light, 
and left sad shadows in the air about it. 
(lover had an undetined sense that some- 
thing was wanting, and yet felt that she 
had no right to wish for any show of ten 
derness. She had never been anything 
but stern to him. Contending thoughts 
unnerved her. She seemed to herself to 
be changing, as if by the power of a ma 
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mician, into something very d 
She longed to weep. She threw hie 
otf her shoulders and looked up t 

Wentworth was standing Loo 
her from the other side of the ro. 
had his hands in his pockets Dut 
drew one of them out With thes 
‘You perhaps have noticed that | 
vet given vou no wedding present 
here itis.” He laid a velvet box 
table, then touched the spring, a 
the revealed contents toward he) 

Clover leaned forward in aston 
‘What, in the name of fairy 
you there 7” she asked, with arched 
and a gentle intonation. 

** Are they not bright enough to 
for themselves 2?” he answered, witho 
responsiveness in his eves. 

She sprang up, went to the tabli 
caught the box in both hands 
charming grace, holding the cont: 
the light. Magnificent diamonds 
turned her gaze upon him in wound 

‘My dear James, you must ha 
fearfully extravagant.” 

con't see why.” 

Sit they are very valuable 
thought you were a little more e 
ical.” 

‘IT believe my income fully ju 
my making Vou as valuable a prest 
that.” 

Her hands dropped to the table 
held the jewel -box loosely. she 
growing paler with every breath. 
worth felt the blood rush to his hea 

She made a great effort, nodded 
elanced up pleasantly. 

*T never saw a more beautiful 
lace. Thank you.” 


There was a knock at the door, and s 


quickly closed the box of diamonds 
waiter entered with the preparations 
dinner, and Clover withdrew into thi 
joining chamber. Wentworth went 
one of the windows, and having dra 
up the shade, looked out upon a vie\ 
the long, narrow extent of Blue Ha 
stretching off from the town, to the let 


which was the little fishing village of 1 


above name. The light of an early moo 


was beginning to clarify the thick obs 
ities following upon the sun. 


Wentworth’s aching heart grew stro 


as he stood reflecting by the window. 


1 
i 


sweet and powerful inclinations which liad 


assailed his determination faded be! 
the white, noble images he brought 
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to mind, formed, as it were, out of 
ht 


(‘lover seemed now to inelude him 


c of the moonli His revenge 


or 


t had not on that account, he in 


declared, lost its original inten 
It was a very cold and 


preoceceu 
ce indeed which confronted Clover 
sat down to dinner. 

a fine view we have: [ve been 
t in from the window,” said Clo 


the course of their quiet conversa 


But it makes me all the more im 
to cet to the shore suppose thre 
ive very high at this time.” She 
to look eager, and to sparkle, but 
coldly as the icy borders of the 
whose bitter gleams Wentworth 


st absorbed as if they were a neces 
nulant 
| have planned to get there.” he re 
stolidly will drive 
ne of the breakers after dinner 
fow delightfully you anticipate my 


s'’ she exclaimed, with a 


within 


genuine 


Ah, 
but gaming 


He glaneed into her eves sadly. 


she was losing her austerity, 


ie charm of a wifely woman 
You are changing,” murmured Went- 
alf to himself. 


hi 
Clover’s face took on an expression of 
triumph. She answered, in the 
same low tones, 
You are changed 
He hesitated, and then rejoined, with a 
quick look, full of fire, 


You rather like, then, to have me able 
to ‘stand alone’ ?” 
‘Why, it was only to that end that I 
owed you to think you could of stand 
one, and needed my help for always 
But [did not think that my bel 
natural 


ief in vour 


strength and independence of 


( aracter would so soon | 


ve justified.’ 

‘Perhaps my other traits were an as 
sumption,” Wentworth remarked. 

\n assumption of mine?” she asked, 
pu zled. 

He did not answer. 

“And yet you are so different to-day.” 
she went on, looking at his lowered face 
is She had never looked at it before, as if 
reflection of her own, *‘that I 
suld almost admit you had been deceiv- 
that this is your customary tone 


t were a 


Mme; 


of mind, it comes so easily upon vou.” 
Wentworth raised his head 
culiar smile, the keenness of which she 
had never observed before. 


with his pe 
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“You think it is vour influence which 


has dispelled my irresolution and etfemi 


nacy ?” he asked, with a sweep of the hand 
aeross his brow 


that 


hardly 


she laughed, undisturbed 


What to 
But 


KILOW 


| confess 


vou speak sadly So vou mean 


you regret those traits 


One 


found them extremely fa 


ing.” d Wentworth He leaned back 


in his chair, with the square muilit: 
ing which was natural to him 


beautiful! 


met turned pale. She 


Adhering t 


ried couple drove 


Oo ther plan the new iV mar 
after dinner over the 


eoast as 


frozen road toward the 
something melancholy al 


Wentworth 


on account of the rough 


wut the 


pace to 


which W obliged to hold 


as 


back the horse 


ness of the ground, which had not as vet 
been snowed over. Clover at times felt 
tears upon her lashes before she isa int 
that her thoughts had brought them to 


her eyes The moonlight was now strong, 


filled all the starry heavens about 


of the 


lowe Yr SpACES 


and 


them, and the booming Waves upon 


the outer coast filled the 
and more ie close 


Thev wound through t 


packed, hilly village of Blue Harbor, and 
seemed aiming for the white path of the 
moonbeams upon the still distant ocean 


After a while Wentworth drew 


sprang from the carriage 


breadth 


up, 


and sile ntly 


“What now asked Clover, bending 
toward him 

‘It will be well to walk a few steps,” 
he said. and held out his hand to assist 
her in alighting She placed her hand in 
his. 

‘James, is it this light which makes 
vou look so stern said she Do L look 
stern too?” 

You look very, very lovely 


‘You speak in a severe tone.” 
“And agitated,” Wentworth 


rejoimed., 


vou are 


‘Remember that vou are proud 


of being not easily moved, even by pity, 
and then perhaps you will not find it so 
difficult to throw off the ehill about us 
Besides, | have some brandy here 

Clover said she was not cold, with a 
quivering lip and stepped down. They 
went singly to the brow of the low ridge 


along which the road ran, and then stood 
side by side, watching the undulations of 


ithe great surface of water before them, 


: 

} are p } 
they are realty 
A 
_ 
ear 
lereves 
emile 
Agee 


vhich broke, further on, into wild waves 
The sound of the gnashing and repeated 
rolling of the seene bevond their sight was 
‘ r present 
namoment Wentworth said, pointing 
to a spot a little removed from that upon 
ch they stood ‘Stand there Let me 
see the effeet of your figure im this won 
drous light It is so bright and detining, 


} 


and yet so mournful 
You are returning to Was vard 
dreams,” she laughed, and moved in the 
direction he designated 
Clover, you lave reached it.” said he 
She stopped and turned 
They stood gazing at each other, immovy 


ably, until Wentworth opened his lips to 


sav: ‘Do you think I brought vou here 
because | loved vou, Clove r¢ It does hot 
look like it It was for another reason. 


loved Stein.” 

She continued to ouaze at him, but drew 
her hands together as her arms hung loose 
lv, and when they met, clutehed them, 

What have you to tell me of him?” 
she said, controlling a powerful emotion. 

Wentworth stepped forward, his slen 
der face gleaming with whiteness, and 
exclaimed, ** You stand beside his grave!” 

Clover started back, and fixed her gaze 
upon the sea By degrees she lowered her 
eves to the ground beside her. Yes! there 
was a slight mound, with pieces of loose 
granite at head and foot. She sank upon 
her knees, and laid her tender hands upon 
the rough earth @listemne with imbedded 
frost. She did not need to think, nor to 
give Way to her eriet for the dead in tears. 
One of the hardest thines to bear is the 
sense that nature has not given us ade 
quate expre ssion for the deepest agony 
which we ean feel She clasped her hands 
together again, and asked, in an altered 
voice, ** How long has it been here 

As long as I have known you, and 
striven to bring you here,” Wentworth 


answered, married you that”—she 
looked that you might remain 
Stein’s. IL wish to have no part in your 
life. You are Stein’s prisoner.’ 

She rose to her feet majestically, and 
suid, Another dream.” 


‘Tam no dreamer,” cried Wentworth, 
his eves flashing with determination from 
under his blanched forehead. ‘*I have 
brought justice to one woman who has 
ruined a noble life; I have shown that 
there is punishment for even so abstract a 
crime as vours.” 
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** Yes,” she said, with calmness 
thoughtful pause, ** he is death’s pi 
and you make me his.” She ‘la 
hand upon Wentworth’s shoulder 
her sorrowful glance linger over } 


While the moonlight touched herd 


Witha film of light Unhappy 
she added, are 
“Your prisoner 7’ muttered 


worth, as if exclaiming to himss 
then started with a sense of the ti 
her assurance, 

‘You love me,” she said 

* But vou belong to another 

She withdrew her hand from h 
der 

Straightening himself up, 
* Clover, you must understand 
mean every bitter word | sai | 
played the part of a detective and 
eer of justice, and I hope lL ha 
been a man who truly loved a frien 
practically remembered him wher 
If your life has a darker outloo 
vou ealeulated for, remember the spl 
life cut down at our feet You and | 
seen enough of love. If there is any 
else to live for, we can find that arn 
for it.” 

‘But vou love me,” she said ag 
quiet tones 

He turned impatiently away, and t 
back to her. 

“You will never gain by my lov 

Clover kept her own suffering br: 


Within her bosom. She was a won 
upon a great plan, and at this hor 
her life her capacities had reached 
prime. The cold wind of adversit 

not daunt her, although she felt its sharp 
est edge. In the same way she withstood 
the actual coldness of the evening 
though it struck to her heart. She look 
ed up from her clasped hands. 

‘T thank vou for what vou have don 
she said. 

Wentworth caught his breath, g 
down at the grave, and then again at ( 
ver. 

‘* You love him, then ?” he asked 

She tried to answer, but her emot 


would not allow her to speak. She 
to the brow of the hill and stood with 
noble mien emphasized by the light s 
beyond. He soon followed her. Sli 
did not turn as he stood beside her, 
said: 

‘*Mr. Wentworth, you have done aston 


| ishingly well. And you have shown 
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who could 


true to 
reproach you if you failed him, 


so one no 
one living may surely trust vou. 
vself in vour keeping.” 

tworth’s trial had come 

ve you no reproaches, Clover, for 
ptions and cruelty 

d he suffer less than 17° she asked 

tworth eringed and bit his lip, and 

ust out with 

You are 


love 


You look so pale and thin! 
ved Oh 
ave I done!” 


even so soon! nis 
turned and faced him with a proud 
» of the shoulders 


SAUNTERINGS IN UTAH 
\\ HAT a strangely interesting city it 
is, this ** Deseret” of the Latter day 
Saints, Which ordinary men and women 
e outside the Utah Territory call 


Lake City 


e Mormons would like to hear it 
ys spoken of by its Reformed-Egyp 
for Deseret means ** the honey 


but 


hame 
in Reformed - Egyptian 
Keyptian” 


honev-bees know) 


what 
formed means probably 
for the Mormons 
le themselves upon their symbol of the 
ve, and are complacently content with 

adge of the bee, the busy little insect 

irries, as a Mormon hierarch has ob 
W hile 


[ was in Utah I sauntered about under a 


‘d, both honey-bag and sting 


hat of Republic-of-the-F ree dimensions. 
lispensing, unselfishly, a grateful shade 
erever | passed. When walking in the 


noontide 


glare I could always invite a 
rend to come in out of the sun and share 


shelter with me, and when seated, my 
spread out on the ground, eomforta 
sutticed as a seat for two. 
\nd very pleasant they were, those 
saunterings in the orchard-smothered set 
uents of the Mormon peasant-farmers, 
{ in the trout-stream canons that sur 
ind the Lucern Territory. Every State, 
nd, has a second name, and very pic- 
if Utah 
er arrives at similar dignities, I would 
“the Lucern State.” At any 
ite, it would be only common gratitude 


the- way, what is 


resque some of them are, and 


vest 


“common” grati- 
if the compliment were paid to that 
nderful plant—the alfalfa of Southern 
turope—for Utah would have found it as 


‘ifficult to struggle into permanent exist- 
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ence without lucern as the early Briton 
without the traditional acorns, or the Piute 
Indian without erickets 


Speaking of crickets reminds me of an 


“dea of which I am posse ssed, and 
which, if acted upon, might result in for 
tune. It is to prepare from erickets or 


grasshoppers a “* patent food for Indians 
and 
W here is the objee 


Perhaps some needy capitalist may 


Phe raw material is absurdly cheap 
the Indian 
tion 


iikes if 


think the idea worth acting upon 

If he does, | ean direet him where to eo 
for the fattest and blackest crickets that 
have ever hopped under my personal ob 
servation. Throughout the whole Terri 
tory of Utah the erieket is one of the com 
mon objeets of the country, but there are 
crickets and crickets, and it is just as well 
when in search of the best artiele to 
that For a 
therefore, I will put the speculator on the 


ste 
you get it consideration, 
track of some of the erossest locusts that 


ever devoured green stutf—locusts. more 
Poets 


(American poetsespecially) are very partial 
I 


over, that squeak when pursued 


to what thevare pleased tocall the cricket's 
merry chirp. But the poet's is the 
insect of the domestie hearth, a pale col 
ored ghost of a thing, all voiee, and with an 
irregular midnight appetite for the kiteh 
en cloths that are hung out to dry be 
fore the stove. The Piutes’ cricket is very 

It is the Jumbo of erick 

black. It the 


slopes of the Utah hills, among the sage 


much otherwise 


ets, and just as lives on 
brush, and when alarmed tries invariably 
to jump down-hill But being all stom 
ach, and therefore top-heavy y, So to speak, 
the ill 


head over heels, and every time it turns 


balanced insect invariably rolls 


a somersault it squeaks dismally. To walk 
down the hill-side, driving a whole herd 
of these corpulent crickets before me, used 
to amuse me immoderately, for the spee 
tacle of so many fat things simultaneous 
ly trving to jump down-hill, simultane 
ously rolling head over heels, and simul 
taneously squeaking, was mirthful enough 
to drive the dullest care away 

These slopes I speak of abound in these 
They 
for 
therefore an easy capture 


fat black crickets indif 


ferently 


are very 


constructed jumping, and 
And as I said 
Will no 


run a 


before, the Piute dotes on them 
needy capitalist come forward to 
“patent food” for Indians? 

Apart from its substantial utility 
alfalfa is a very noticeable crop. For its 


the 


\\ 


- 
Ob 


sweet bloom attracts innumerable nations 
of winged insects, and these in thei turn 
attract all the 
Nature methods 
that mav seem roundabout, but the result 


And so, 


though the lucern tlower may Mm 


insect-eating tribes of birds 


works her wonders. by 


somehow is always equilibrium 
jurious insects, it also concentrates them 


In the mean 
time, the naturalist delights in the purple 


for their easier destruction 


fields of blossom, and gathers in his trea 
sures with little trouble 

Have vou got one of our horned toads 
vet 7’ asked a rustic one day as he saw me 
searching, after my fashion, for small game 
among the rose-bushes and yellow eur 
rants up the Logan Canon 

Horned toad!” said 


horned toad to be got here 7” 


‘Is there a 


Was the reply. There's 
quite a few about among the rocks.” 

And after that [always kept my eves 
upon rocks in the hope of meeting with a 
toad 
one day, wandering among the rocks that 


overlook Salt 


horned But in vain, until at last 


Lake, | caught sight of a 
frog-like object erawling across a slab of 
wrinkled 


gray-green stone [It looked 
like a wrinkled gray-green stone itself, 
but it was obviously alive. So I scram 


bled up to it, and the thing as | approach 
itself flat 
and 


ed, immediately squatted on 
the with 
that instinctive assimilation to surround 


surface Was traversing, 
ings Which is always so surprising, be 
eame at once indistinguishable from the 
stone it rested motionless upon. [stoop 
ed over it, and scrutinizing my captive, 
that the 


‘horned toad.’ 


saw at once this was rustie’s 


Nor is the name altogether misapplied, 
for if ever there was a creature that sue 
ceeded in looking like what it wasn't it is 


this lizard—the phrynosoma of the scien 


tific IL had never seen one before, but IJ 
recognized it from written deseriptions. 
At the first glance I thought it was a 


frog’s brother-in-law, or some- 

at the 
a short tail, 
found it 
couldn't jump worth a cent, and then I 
turned 


frog, or a 
thing very german to a frog. 
it had 
experiment) 


second IT noticed that 


and then (by 


it over on its back, and found its 


legs were all the same length, and so fact 
by fact L discovered that my new posses 
was a lizard 


sion a very stuimpy, trun 
eated, spiny, horny, and knobby lizard, 
it was true, but still a lizard. So I pick 


ed it up and put it into my collecting case, 
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home | 
ments out of a large millinery bo 


and when I got 


1 furnished handsomely, not to sa 


riously, with and 
Inside it | hung up a pie 


per smeared with molasses, and thi 


stones sprigs « 


brush 


mv horned toad in his cage out int 
the mo 


soon found out thre 


The flies soon found out 
and the ** toad” 
For straightforward, all-round 
1 think I can safely commend the 
nosoma, but ugliness does not neces 
interfere with agility or 
and the way in which this repti 


other 


aged to get outside of the flies show 
he was a professional, 

Hiave you ever seen a‘ horned 
They are found, I am told, in seve 
of the States, but are by no meat 
mon, so it is probable that the er 
Imagine, then 
with four legs, all the same size, t 
Wrinkle o1 
up the skin on its back into ridges 
sharp points and warts, till it looks 
the creature had been unskillfully s 
with and tin Add a s 
stump of a tail to one end of the t 
and put on at the other end a he 


a Stranger to you 


in long thin claws 


peas tacks. 


pimpled and peaky and spiny, to n 
the body. Finally, take a hand 
dust and powder it all over lt 
a lovable object, is it ?—not exact 
kind of animal to make a pet of 7 B 
the same it is well worth watehing 
whether in repose, pretending to be 
another stone, or in motion when 0; 
war-path after a fly, the ‘horned toad 
distinctly an ‘*amoosin’ cuss.” 

[ was staying at the time on the s 
Salt Lake, and morning 
used to take a stroll 
pipe through the sage-brush that stret 
ed from my door to the foot of the | 


of 


breakfast 


every 


with 


about a quarter of a mile off. I ger 


ally had my botanizing tin on my b 


my insect forceps in my pocket, an: 
short alpenstock, fitted with a geolog 
hammer, in my hand. 


Thus equipypr 
was sauntering along one day, whi 
heard a soft rattling at my feet, and loo 
ing down, saw that I had brushed agai 

a plant which bore a bunch of dry pod: 
tilled with ripe seeds. I stooped and p 
ed it, and as I went along I kept ratt! 
All the tim: 
too, | was birdnesting, for the sage-bru 
abounded in the nests of three species 01 
birds, which from the eggs I knew to | 


the pods in an idle way. 


a 

| 


innet, pipit, and 
to find some ey 


ive | been an 
ip at birdnestin 


ices, but the gro 


favorable. \ 


upon the ear 


ives, were muttl 


on its nest could) 


ilong, | was exam 


sage-brush, and or 


minds among the | 


sect here or a flow 


said, rattling the 


from time to time. 


Suddenly I heard a 


ooking dow foun 


ough quite a cl 


is. L picked a hand 


only a step or 1 


rd the same sound, 


ng down, was just 


w inches of a d 


pping under a tuft of 


stock, and as I did so t 


ie dangerous reptile 


uid there, curled uy 
sii, Was the first ratt] 


and the largest 


re 


My experience of sna 


superstitious dread 


eded to experiment up 


lhe second time I d 


such vielousness that 

he wood, and | lifted tl 
eround by its iml 
i broke otf, howey 
ny point afterward w 


ike its escape. But 
vain, and continued n 
fering it my alpenstoc 


truck at it seven times 


etaliation any more 


blackbird kinds. 
ery day, for not 
expert from my 
g@ under any cir 


und here was par 


“our footsteps, as 
pet of last vear’s 
d, while the bird 


see Vou, 


density of the sage-bushes, until vou 
close upon it. Sometimes, indeed 
n bird would fly startled off her 
s | was actually stepping over the 


here her treasures were. So, as | 


ining the roots of 
oping about with 
eaves, picking up 
er there, and, as | 


seed pods 


responsive rattle 
d that [was walk 
uster ef the same 
ful, thinking thes 


d amuse my host’s children, and soon 
‘turned to saunter homeward. | had 


wo when again I 
and instinetively 
in time to see the 
ark colored shake 


save-brushi 


| turned back the tuft with my alpen- 


he ominous rattle 


sounded its warn 
yat the root of the 
esnake had ever 


have ever 


kes of all kinds in 


\sia and Africa had long ago cured me of 


of them, so [ pro 


on the *‘ worm” be 


me. I gave it my alpenstock to strike 


id so it struck with 
one tooth pierced 
ie snake nearly off 
wedded fang. The 
rer (L cut out the 
ith my knife), and 


‘rattlesnake re-coiled itself, and again 
sprang its rattle. In reply I rattled the 
ed-pods, and the snake responded imme 
itely, attempting after each rattle to 


I jerked it baek 
iv experiments, of 
k to strike at. It 


in suecession, and 


then, exhausted, refused to be irritated into 


During all the time 
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the rattle was kept sounding without any 
Intermission, though sometimes in a lov 
er and lazier tone than at others, so that 
there seemed to be almost a regular en 
denee, a rise and fall. in the sound But 
at last the snake grew weary of even rat 
tling and hopeless ol eseape and lav ob 
stinately knotted up, with its head flat on 
the ground, peering up trom Inder its 
coils 

| had half a mind to let the creature co 
with its life, such is mv aversion to need 
less killing; but remembering how favor 
ite a spot this was for pleasure - seekers 
from Salt Lake Citv, and what numbers 
of children are brought out on holidays 


to wander apoubl among the sage - brush 


picking flowers, killed the mMcautious 
reptile, and carried otf the rattle ‘twelve 
rattles and a button” —as a reminder fon 


the future that all that rattles is not seed 
pods 

How often, | wonder, d Irie MAN ilks 
had I innocently heard the snake at mv 
feet and thought it was the plant Dur 
ing my stay I killed thirteen rattlesnakes 
and all near the same spot: so the chances 
are that L made the mistake more than 
once 

But, after all. the rattlesnake, from th 
very fact of its rattle, must be considered 
one of the least dangerous of the venomous 
reptiles How many tho isands of lives 
would be annually saved in India if the 
cobra had a rattle at the end of its tail 
How immeasurably the terrors of the korait 
would be lessened if it only vave Warning 
of its presence ? 

In the case of the rattlesnake there 
must be stupidity or deafness as a faetor 
In every aecident, for it is hardly pos 
sible to disregard so distinet a sound 
While on the subject of snakes, it is worth 
saying, perhaps, that one of the most un 
versally accepted superstitions in the world 
is that of the jumping snake W herever 
you go vou are assure d, even by so called 
eve-witnesses. that snakes can leave the 
ground and leap up at the vietim’s face 
In America I believe the error to be very 
wide-spread, for wherever conversation 
has turned upon the subject. and the eom 
pany begins exchanging snake stories, the 
snake that ‘‘sprang from the ground” is 
sure to come to the front Now, as a 
matter of fact, no snake can leave the 
ground to strike; indeed, it can only raise 
one-third of its total length off the 
ground at time six-foot snake 


ed 


has a striking radius of only 


Atany point within that cirele 


is. probab death, but one ineh beyond 
hat en e 1s complete security A SIX- 
foot snake of anv Venomous species 1s, 
iowever.a rarity, and though I have been 


often assured by those who thought they 
had see hn them that six foot cobras and 
fen-Toot raitlesnakes exist [ believe in 


them no more than [ do in that other per 


sistent Detion, the ten-foot tiger. The lar 
vest rattlesnake killed 


myself—and its 
rattles proved it to be an old one Was 
barely three feet in length The largest 
cobra (and [ have killed a considerable 


number) was four anda half, and none of 


Inv Venomous acquaintances, whether co 
bra, korait, or rattlesnake. daboia, black 


shake, Whip-snake, coral-snake, or Viper, 
Has ever committed the colubrine impossi 
bility of springing off the ground at me. 
although abundantly provoked to every 


irregularity by 


species of teasing before 
execution 

A singular superstition, to whieh L paid 
some little attention while [ was in Utah. 
and which I find is still prevalent in many 
is that of the water 


witch Rabdomaney, or divination by 


parts of America, 


rods, is, of course, as old as history, and 


certainly therefore and the 
very form of it which still flourishes. the 


discovery of 


much older, 


subterranean springs by 
means of adivining-rod, is known to have 
been in use in the earliest times of whieh 
any The Bible, 


for instanee, denounces its use more than 


records have survived. 


once. Nevertheless, Christian bishops still 
carry it as the emblem of authority, and 
the divining-rod finds its professors and 
disciples in one form or another in every 
part of the world All over Kurope, in 
places remote from advanced intelligence, 
the magie twie is used for searching for 
Water and for 


metals, and in 
France just now a professor of the science 


precious 


of rabdomaney has arisen in the person 
of Madame Cailhava, who elaims not only 
the power of discovering hidden treasures, 
but the merit of having actually discover 
ed them In Australia the miners some- 
times appeal to ‘the twig” forinformation. 
and [am told that in Colorado and in Cali 
fornia the same belief in the mystic affini 
ties of certain temperaments and certain 
metals is practically acted upon. However 
this may be, the location of water wells by 
the agency of the divining-rod is a mat 
ter of Common 


usage in many 


parts of 
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the States, and notably in the Wes 


itself abounds in water-witely 
rving decrees of loeal cele brity 
held more or less in popular re put 
[ found little difficulty, the: 


making the acquaintance of prof 
the art, and in their company | 


am half ashamed to say) ma 
sauntering about with the wate) 
fork in my hands. It worked 


without any difficulty, but the res 
seldom coincided, | 
of my companion’s exper 
My twig and his were hardly ever 
port, and the upshot, asa rule, of 


regret to sa 


those 


ali 
or twos marching and counterma) 
Was that there ought to be water 
every few feet of the ground. and 

cations” every few inches! 

One man in particular has the ry 
tation in the Territory of being a s 
ful and trustworthy diviner, and thi 
no doubt of it that his reputation 
stands him in good stead that he is a 


in request, and always, therefore, at 


By trade he is a well-digger. but 


commonplace occupation he has a 
the more unusual profession of wate 
er, and it is a curious fact that his « 
to the oeceult properties involved 
second Capacity is really the reason 

employment in the first. And this 
not by silly, woolly-headed people, b 
practical, 
he 
company 


hard-headed men of business 
is locating for a loeal ra 
all 
line which they are now constructing 
He works 
and 
Yet who could 
that Cedar Valley was a promising ) 


Thus 


the wells alone thi 


through the Piute country. 
invariably with his ‘ twig,” 
has not failed once. 


or its approaches likely places for wate: 
Nor do his employers make any secret 

of their preference for a workman wi 

Wwater-witch reputation. 


la 
They laugh, of 
course, at his pretensions, but they employ 
him all thesame. I have spoken to then 
frequently on the subject, and they a 
not only the man’s uniform success 
placing wells in unlikely places, but thi 
own belief that without the ‘twig 
would have béen unable to locate them 
The instrument of divination isa fork: 
twig, by preference in Europe a hazel 
Utah a mulberry, 


The prevalent id 

that the rod must be cut from a tree that 
bears stoned fruit is therefore incorrect 
Next to the mulberry in popularity is tli 
peach, after that the pear, and after that 


fj 
‘A 
il 
ivs 


Even sagwe-brush Is not reject 
as | know from personal experi 
without reason, for it turns in 
d almost as readily as any other 
iyself, after a careful experiment, 
confess | have no faith in the wa 
that 
ig has obstinately refused in my 


eh, and my reasons are these: 


o dip over spots where it is certain 
is water; that it has dipped in the 
of an hour over nearly every yard 
sund in a half-acre plot; that in the 
ls of a blindfolded person it will vary 
indications in such a way as to stulti 
tself completely. 
twig, in fact, will never say the same 
twice, and I refuse, therefore, to be 
in such a very dubious oracle. 
tis generally supposed, I find, that the 

e fact of the declination of the twig 

itself remarkable. 

There!” says a person in triumph, as 
is the twig turns of its own aecord, 
But, 
uatter of fact, the wonder is when the 
For the difliculty is 
keep the angle of the forks perpendicu 


d against his will, in his hands. 
does not turn, 


ind the most natural thing for it to do 
to dip down, and the reason for this is 
nost obvious. The grasp clinches the 
rks tightly enough at first, and at first, 
erefore, the rod never dips, for the hands 


we dry, the muscles vigorous, and the will 


ong. Buta very few minutes of such 

lent effort to keep the hands clinched 
sullices to make the fingers perspire, the 
The al- 
eration is unperceptible to the performer; 
But the 
ig detects it at once, and the instant that 
foree that keeps it rigidly perpendicu 


aria 


muscles relax, and the will flag. 


he languor comes on insensibly 


first begins to lessen, it begins to de- 
ne. Onee on the dip, it is more dift- 
it than ever to keep the twig straight, 
d though spasms of muscular contrac- 
m may check it temporarily in its down- 

a dip, the necessity for obedience to 
tural laws triumphs in the end, and the 
Vig Insists on ultimately having its heavi- 
est point downward. Moreover, the very 
ughtness of the grip has a tendency to ac- 
elerate the speed of the declination, on 
simple principle that the tighter you 
squeeze a slippery object the harder it is 
hold it, and also from the fact that as 
the twigs are not perfectly circular, the 
grip of the hand is not applied with equal 
force all round, and the unequal pressure 
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that results gives the twig’s Just the assist 
ance they need 

[dling on the hill-side one spring morn 
ing, close to the City creek, | saw two hiva 
cinth-like blades of green thrusting them 
selves up from the ground That is the 
said my friend, 
When we first 
to 
staple of our food, and for myself I far 
preferred it to 


sevo, 


and it is good to 


eat came into the valley 


we used consider the sevo almost a 


thistle root, whieh was 


about all I used to get to eat as a lad.” 

Thinking I should like to taste the ori 
ginal food of the primitive Mormon in the 
days before wheat and potatoes grew in the 
Salt Lake Valley, I dug up the root and 
ate it, and, as my friend had said, found it 
Indeed, cooked, I 


was good to eat can 


understand its being a very agreeable and 
nutritious vegetable 
A few day ‘ 


agalh Upon some sego plants, and proceed 


later, being alone, [ chanced 


ed to dig them up. The small boy who 


Was carrying my botanizing tin and other 


apparatus seeing me at work, came up and 
contemplated me 
** That 
deadly poison 
‘Well, my friend,’ 
proof 


is the sego,”’ said he Tt 


I replied, am 
the 


agalst poison. l ate several 
other day, and am still alive.” 

Maybe, 
the proper sego. This ‘ere 
Thats the 


he, pointing to another hyacinth leaf so 


answered lad, ‘* you ate 


~ the poison 


ous sevo. said 


proper sevo, 
nearly like the one I was digging up that I 
could see no difference between them 

But Had | 


eaten probably 


the boy right 
the other | 


have died—though 


was quite 
should not 


deaths have not been 
should 


The 


moral of this is, when you go eating sego, 


infrequent among children—but 


certainly have been very ill indeed 


see that you eat ** the proper sego. 
Among the quests in which IL busied 
mvself when wandering among the Mor 
mon settlements was that of Indian arrow 
heads. The central and southern por 
Utah 
of the red man: 


tions of were once favorite haunts 
and hunting parties trom 
the different tribes used often—when fol- 
the Utah 


from the hill range on one side to that on 


lowing game across valleys 
the other—to meet on the Sev ier and San 
Pete fight out 


their rival claims to antelope and bison 


bottom lands, and there 
In later years, that 1s, since Mormon set 
tlement, the to 


haunt the canons, and again 


Indians still continue 


southern 


} 
| | 


and again the settlers have had to aban 
don their infant colonies to the desola 
ting Navajo Nearly every mile of the 
country, therefore, from the Utah Lake 
southward, has its local tradition of Indian 
warfare, and nearly every river bend, wil 
low bush, cedar clump, or isolated rock 
marks the seene of some tragic encounter. 

A somewhat barbaric but very effective 
tobacco was also among my Indian expe 
riences I was on the extreme south of 
the Territory, on the frontier, in faet. of 
Arizona, when we came upon a lodge of 
friendly tickaboo”) Indians pitehed on 
the pine-covered slope of Long Valley, 
and I succeeded in accomplishing a long 
cherished ambition, namely, smoking with 
Indians out of an Indian pipe some Indian 
tobaceo 

My friends, being able to converse with 
the red men, gave them to understand that 
I wished to buy a pipe, and the assertion 
was confirmed by my producing from our 
wagon a number of eakes of tobaeco. 
which | held out in the primitive attitude 
of bargaining The gesture gave rise to 
much how-howing” among the Laman 
ites (such is the name given to the In 
dians in the Book of Mormon), and event 
ually a pipe head was produced, and then 
a pipe stem, and after much grunting and 
ejaculation the one was fitted into the oth 
er and handed to me. Affecting to be a 
connoisseur in Indian pipes, 1 examined 
it with an assumption of eritical precise- 
ness, and then, putting on an air of only 
very moderate approbation, | offered two 
eakes of tobaeeo in exchange for it. A 
grunt of dissatisfaction was the only re 
ply of the noble savage, upon which, as if 
after mature caleulation, | put the pipe 
down on the ground with three cakes by 
its side, and assumed an expression of 
final determination But they were not 
satisfied, and after some minutes of bar 
gaining it was decided by my friends that 
I should buy the pipe for three cakes, but 
that I should ‘‘make a present” to the 
chief of three more. To this honorable 
compromise | gladly consented, and so the 
pipe became mine for seventy-five cents’ 
worth of tobacco 

The bowl] is fashioned out of a piece of a 
very heavy red limestone of such fine grain 
that it might almost be called ‘‘ marble.” 
It is three and a half inches long, with a 
bore about a third of an inch in diameter, 
the sides of the pipe being over a third of 
an inch thick. A second bowl, as it were, 
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projects at right angles from thy 
bore being nearly exactly the san 
this is intended for the insertio) 
mouth - piece There seems, hows 
be no reason why either should 
used as the bowl], and, indeed. fron, 
ination of the bore, Tam inelined 4 
that its late possessor used somet 
use them indiscriminately. The 
piece is a flat lath of loeust-wood ; 
and a quarter wide, and plerced 
bore about as large as a 0.45 revo 
rel. One end of this is sharpe ned 
serting in the stone. the other for 
ing in the mouth, a noteh beine ent 
a couple of inches from each end 
bunch of blue-bird feathers 
Another cake of tobacco readily 
eda red man to show me how to ») 
Indian tobacco. We went toget} 
to the stream and eut a handful o 
red willow twigs, while the boy 
with us picked a handful of sumae 
and another of wire-grass. Thus pro: 
we returned to the lodge, and the as] 
a cedar-chareoal fire being fanned 
red heat (with my hat, by-the-way 


one of the Indians unceremonious 
off my head for the purpose), the p 
commenced. The outer red bark « 
willow twigs was first of all peeled oft 
thrown aside itis generally suppose 
the Indians smoke this bark, but t] 
mistake—and then the under yello 

was peeled upward in strips, but left att 
ed to the twig at one end. As each t 
was peeled it was stuck into the oe 

at the edge of the fire (sloping s| 
over the embers), and the strips o 
low under-bark hanging down eradus 
curled up with the heat, erinkling then 
selves in a kind of rosette round 
top of the twig. When they had s} 
elled up as tightly as they could do 
twig was pulled up, and the crisp 
crumbled off between the hands on 
clean spot prepared for it ‘‘on the heai 
The result was the ** kinnikinie” of ¢: 
ellers, a pale yellow pile of stutf 1 
sembling ‘‘ granulated” tobacco. Me 
while the wire-grass had been vroug 
plaited into a little mat about the size 
the palms of the two hands, and on this 
layer of sumac leaves had been spr 
out. As soon as the latter began to writ 
kle up with the heat they were turn 
over, and eventually, when they | 
ceased forming into blisters, and wl 
therefore, the moisture was all dried o 
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taken off and powdered between 
ds. and the result mixed with the 
kinic.”” 

informed that the tobaeco 


now 
so, having cleaned my pipe as 


idy ; 
lly as possible, and fastened my 
te-holder over the mouth-piece, I 
ikwana up to the muzzle with the 
mixture, and it. What 


Well, it was very like wil 


smoked 
IKe ¢ 


k and sumae leaves, but not a bit 


ybacco. It was neither narcotic nor 
int, but rather pleasant, mild, and 
itie to the taste, giving out a profuse 

-e of acrid smell 

exchanged how 


pipe finished, we 


vith our hosts, gave the elief half 


of matches, and went on our way 
the valley. 
\Ve stopped in the afternoon by a saw 
some delicious 


} 


ind while enjoying 


which was offered to us Vv the men 


e shed, a strapping young fellow 
a gun in his hand came up t 
sked me if I like to have a 


a** pine hen.” 


Oo me 


would 
L promptly accept 
ehanee, and taking the gun, fol 


my young Hereules into the pine 
After 


jade a point.” 


while 


eS a he stopped and 
[ approached, and look 
ip into the pine above us, saw sitting 
a bough about twenty feet overhead 
wattled with 


umage, brown, white, and gray, rather 


i handsome red bird rich 
iller than acaper-cailzie, but very much 


As 


t eraned its head out to look down at us 


esembling it in shape and gestures. 


cuide said, won t vet a better 
ot than that.” 
But surely,” [ said, ** you don’t expect 


ne to shoot that bird while it is sitting | 


¢ 
If you don't,” was the reply, I guess 
skin out.” 
‘But,’ I argued, you throw 
something at it to make it fly? Try a 


cone.” 
‘It ll just 


ne 
go up the tree, that’s all,” 
iid my guide, and, to prove himself right, 
picked up a cone and threw it at the 
ird. And sure enough the ** pine hen” 
nmediately commenced hopping up from 
ranch to branch farther into the tree. 
\ little higher, and it would have been 
ist to sight altogether, so [ tried the effect 
of a shot, firing well to one side of the 
vird, 
factory, for the ‘pine hen,” with a loud, 
horrified cluck, flung itself out of the tree, 


The result was immediately satis- 
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and Hopped across the ecart-road, offering 
nes were of 


at 


a mark when its wi spread of 


quite four feet in width. To hit this 


twenty vards was no great feat of marks 
manship and the noble fowl came down 
with a mighty thud at the second barre 

A day or two later | should have been 
glad to have had a rifle in my hand, for 


in one of the canons leading south to the 


Rio Colorado we came in sight, some two 
miles off, of mountain lon By 
spending a whole day over it we might 


have stalked the beast with the certainty 


of getting a fair shot, but as it was, we 
could only look at it with impotent envy 
Lighting my pipe, | sat down and leisure 


ly contemplated this much-exagverated 


cat as il sharpened Its Claws on the rocks 


and performed its toilet, and eventually 
strolled in an aimless, idle way out of 
sivht. 

How interesting it alwavs is to watch 
a wild animal when it thinks itself unob 
served, and is therefore thoroughly natu 
ral! At different times, in ditferent coun 
tries, | have sat amused in the company 


of many wild things that never suspected 
my Waiting, 


a tiger to break cover before the 


presence for instance, for 


aavall 
cing line of beaters, | have watched wolves 
and foxes, badgers, monkeys, wild-cat, and 
Sitting out 


pea-fowl. in the evening ex 


pecting bears, | have had hyenas and deer 
so close to me I could have hit them with 
hat. 


panion, 


Nor was our unconseious com 
the 
It 
and washed its face with its paws, scratch- 
ed its head with its hind-feet, and, 


ins 


less interesting than 


pulba, 


others. stretched itself, and yawned, 
unless 
my glasses did it an injustice, played with 
| it 


either on its hind-legs, clawing the rock 


> 


its own tail. sut most of the time was 


t 
{ 


as high as it could reach, or rolling on 
the ground with all its four feet up in the 
alr. 

In the Zoological Gardens in London 
the puma (or cougar, or American lion) 
looks a comparatively harmless and pleas 
| 


animal by t! side of its neighbors, 
true lion, the tiger, the panther, and 
jaguar, and stands popularly classed 
the than with the 
larger carnivora, taking 1 
the cheetah and ocelot and lynx rather 
than with the tyrants of Indian jungles 
and African solitudes. But in the Rocky 
Mountains the puma is ‘‘the lion,” and I 


ing 
the 
the 
with 


smaller rather 


ts place with 


heard some wonderful stories in Colorado 


and elsewhere of the magnitude and fero- 


t 


city of these animals, and of the prowess 


of the men who dared to a 


Yet further from its home the American 


hon has only an indifferent 
for personal courage 


There is (or was) a very fir 
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ttack them 


reputation 


specimen 


of the puma at one of the eating-houses 


on the Union Pacifie line, I tl 


unk Evans 


ton, but even It, superior though it was to 


the average of its kind. SPETLEL 
formidable game than the leo 
shot on foot in India. and utte 


| to me less 
pards I had 
rly beneath 


notice as compared with the tiger: but in 


the West men have described 


dangerous encounters in whiel 


to me very 
i they them 


selves took part—the danger. however, 


resulting, in one instance at 


from the assailants firing at 


any rate, 
the puma 


with small shot, a proceeding eminently 


caleulated to irritate a beast of 
out seriously wounding it 
should not care mvself to face 
a cave after I had peppered it 
shot! 

Another Utah animal wit] 
captivity, I made acquaintan¢ 
wolverene It was captured 
Park City, in a prospector’s 
Which it had incautiously desc 


prev with 
confess 
puma in 
with quail 


1 whieh, in 
was the 
alive near 
hole into 
ended (aft 


er some offal that had been thrown into 


it),and from whieh it was m 
cape. It took three men to dr: 
paratively small but enormous! 
brute into the cage prepared 
the three weeks or so w hich it | 


iable to es 
i” the com 
Vv powerful 
for it, and 
rad already 


passed in durance vile had been spent by 


the amiable animal enashia 


i” its teeth 


and trving to tear its prison down with 
its claws and teeth. The wolverene, if | 


remember aright, is the State 
Michigan 

Among the curiosities of 
Utah, I take it, is the centre of 
most marvellous regions in 


» badge of 


Utah (and 
one of the 
the whole 


world for natural eccentricities and WoOn- 


ders) ought certainly to be mei 


itioned the 


freaks in the way of water with which 


the Territory abounds, 
In the extreme north is a n 


iagniticent 


subterranean reservoir of first-class soda 


water, which is forever bubbli 


ne and ef 


fervescing out of the ground in such quan- 


tities that, if bottled off. all Ame 


he supplied. What blessin 
spring would be in India! A 


rica might 
if such a 


nd what a 


delightful rendezvous it would make for a 


penile party, every one bringing his own 


brandy flask! 


In the extreme south is an 


exquisite 


circular lakelet that is always Just 


the brim with water as clear and 4 
as beryl. And wherever the y 
flows the lake's edge it 
ground, and the eprass and tl] 
leaves upon it, with a fine coating 

stone, so that the brim is perpetually 
ing higher and hicher With the 
ceptible but certain growth of 


reef, and in course of generations 
will beeome a concereted basin. 


Between these two pomnts are 


all over the country springs and po 
the strangest waters In one plac 
and cold run side by side out of thr 
bank. There is one poo] only a foot des 
and situated at hich altitudes, that pe 
to freeze even in the severest w 
There is another that mvsterious| 
plenishes itself with half frown trout 
One stream that I saw. though el 
crvstal to the eye, and tasteless, stains 
the vegetation it flows over a deep bro 

A warm spring near Salt Lake ( 


ntey 


‘ity is tl 
strongest sulphur water known 
world. A ‘hot spring,” a fey 
with waters so hot that you 


in 
miles off 
ean hard 
put your hand into them, and as bright 
diamonds, is one of the most remarks 
combinations of chemicals ever analyzed 
sut, after all, is not Salt Lake a sufi 
cient water-wonder by itself for any on 
State? I lived on its shores for near) 
month, and the mystery and beauty of t] 
lake never palled. Its waters, which [ 
been told by some one who could neyey 
have seen them were dull and opaqui 
found intensely, marvellously clear, 
pattern on a plate lying twenty feet dee 
was almost as distinct as if in the hand 
and as the bottom ean never be disturbe: 
(owing to the weight of the water). ) 
thing that falls into the lake hes 
enough to sink to the bottom is ever co 


ered over. But there are not many thing 
that fall into Salt Lake that are heavy) 
enough to sink, and the novelty of finding 
myself afloat on water in Which it was 
impossible to drown was a perpetual di 
light to me, 

rigged up a sailing apparatus, whic! 
acted admirably. There was a sma 
block of wood (comtortably padded wit 
bathing towels) for the head to rest upon 
and another for the feet. and into eac] 
end of the latter T fixed an upright spa: 
about a yard high, and stretched a tow: 
between them. Attached to the top of 
each of the spars was a string, which | 


: 
| 


my hands, and so by shifting my 
ecessary, and working the strings. 
| not only sail before the wind. but 

best speed being at the rate of 
in twelve minutes. Laziness pre 
but 
isy enough to see that if the water 


my perfecting the apparatus; 


yuoyant as to support the human 
the human body might be treated 
owner exactly as if it were a boat 
d be fitted with sails and steering 
for sailing, or it could be outrigeed 
ving, or even arranged for carrying 
if The body, in faet, could have 
ist advantage over the boat, that it 
| be intelligent, and could therefore 
And what 
chtful spectacle it would be. a flotilla 

f such eraft, with the parents hurricane 
ced for carrying the younger members 
he family! And think, too, of the an 


ssist in its own navigation. 


nual regattas ! 
For in the water of Salt Lake a bather 
lie on the surface of the water with 
it any exertion whatever, or by passing 
itowel under his knees and holding the 
two ends he ean remain in any depth of 
kneeling, with the head and shoul 
ers out of water, or by shifting it un 


er the sole of the feet he ean sit on the 
vater. The one exertion, in fact. is to 
none whatever is Fre 
quired to keep afloat. 

erefore, arises from choking by accident 


ep one’s balance: 


The only danger, 


swallowing some of the water, for 
strength of the brine is so intense that 
the muscles of the throat are convulsed, 
All the same, 
| have myself dived several times into 


and strangulation ensues. 


Salt Lake, and have survived 
\ fiction is current that nothine ean 
ve in the lake, but during the month of 
June I found two living things in its wa- 
er, one an exquisite rotifer, the other a 
sirimp-like creature that was one of the 
vellest and most interesting objects to 
itch that Lever had before me. Fresh 
vater killed them in two hours. but in the 
concentrated brine of Salt Lake they lead 
ipp rently lives of the most eccentric and 
determined gayvety. 
During the month of April, also, the 
beach of the lake was heaped in places 
r miles at a time with a drift. some 
lines a foot thick, of a gelatinous ani 
1 matter, of which without a micro 
scope it was impossible to settle the na 
ture Sut whatever it was. 
spawn or anything else, it 


whether 
the 


proves 
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existence of sueh a quantity of 


matter of some kind or 


another as almost 


passes computation In June this prodi 
f1ous accumulation of jelly-like matter had 
been replaced by an equally 


accumulation of the 


astonishing 
empty pupa cases of 
some tiny winged insect. They lay ina 
bank SIX feet wide, ind in some places 
Mingled with them was 
am immense débris of 


nine inches deep 


such Insect life of 


all kinds that entomologists could not do 
better than search the lake beach. if they 
Wish to arrive rapidly at a knowl dge of 
the insect life of the surrounding coun 
Every wind that blows drives the 
winged things of the neighborhood 
the water, and there they die at onee, and 
at once are preserved in their natural col 
ors by the antiseptic brine. 


try 


into 


The shingle. 
and in places the surface of the water, were 
covered with a myriad of small black dip 
terous flies, but having neither the leisure 
nor the apparatus, | was unable. to my 
eternal regret, to decide for myself wheth 
the 


beach, and 


er the lively shrimp in the water 
the 
the black fly in the air were or were 


empty chrysalis ease on 
hot 
one and the same insect inthe three stages 
of larva, pupa, and imaco 

Nor was this all that 1 found in the 
for I came one day upon an immense drift 
| followed it for half a 
mile and more, and it showed no signs of 


lake, 
of small shells 


decreasing. Fillinga towel with the shells, 
I examined them at my leisure, and found 
three varieties of one species of spiralis 


if such they really were—and one evelo 


stoma.” These may, of course, be fresh 
water shells that have been washed dow ni 
into the lake by one of the influent streams. 
and have drifted on to the beach where | 
saw them; but, on the other hand they 
may not, and till some one proves the con 
trary, there is nothing to prevent the the 
ory being held that somewher or another 
shelled 
things living on the herbage whieh crows 
Kor 


several species of plants that 


in the lake there is a colony of 


at the edge of the water there are 
Within 
high-water line of the lake, and these. if 


anywhere in abundance, would suffice 


ro 


for 
the sustenance of these 
Nor is the 


great briny sea 


pickled mollusks 
the 


that it is a Dead Sea. si 


general impression of 


lent and avoided by birds and beast—at all] 
in accord with the fact that at 
sons of the year Egg Island is one of the 


certain sea 


busiest, liveliest spots on the whole earth. 
while at all times of the year wild fowl 


4 


refuge of its islands and waters 


See Live 
at night Ege Island during the nesting 
season 1s the haunt of innumerable gulls 


of flocks of pelicans, and some cormorants 


and cranes, and it is one of the most re 


Inarkable facets of ornithology that the 


parents should, several times a day, 


Journe \ ot 


make 
at least thirty miles each way 
to bring their nestlings the 


Among 


hecessary food. 
the 
the lake all kinds of bird and 


the rocks and vegetation on 


shores of 


beast life tind a place: the sage-brush is 


full of rabbits. “and small deer’ 


the brackish marsh lands are the haunt 


of curlews. avocets, plovers, and other wad 


ing birds, while wild duck and ceese (and 


Swans) are found at times in 
very 
many 


sometimes 
freat abundance on the margin of 
the 


kinds grow 


lake Flowers of beautiful 


close to the margin, and at 
life. 


hot seen sunsets 


tract a larove 


ve variety of insect 
Where have | by land 


ind 


by sea—in Asia, Afric a, Europe, and 
America And where can | say I have 
ever seeh more wondrous coloring, More 


electrifying effects. than i 


Lake ? 


1 the great Salt 


They were too baffling in their 


splendor for any atiempt at description, 


but it seemed. evening after evening, as if 


a whole world In 
side of 


flames lay on the other 


the craggy islands that stud the 
lake, and I shal] carry in my memory for 


ever and forever that terrible range of 


crimson peaks standing up from the water 


that seemed al] Stained and streaked 
with erimson and then the gradual 


change from the hues of catastrophe, of 


conflagration, and carnage, to the loveliest 


Shades of the loveliest colors, the daintiest 
and all the 
Aleinous’s rolden-guted 


It 


Apocalypse of beauty and 


pinks of the daintiest roses, 
shifting charmsof 
cities in his kingdom of the clouds. 
Was a veritable 
of power 
Needless to Say, the lake is a place of 
The Indians of 
in venerating this mysteri 


legend and superstition. 
all tribes agree 
of water, and theip traditions 
been handed down by the 
pers and hunters to the 


ous body 
have old trap 
The 
upon the lake, and 
foree of waves of such 


present day. 
suddenness of storms 
the extraordinary 
heavy water, the mere buoyaney of the 
Water itself, filled the red 
and the Stern islands, 


man with awe, 
rising’ so precipi- 
from the surface, were 


tously supposed to 


be the abod 


es of the spirits of the storms. 
Nor are the 
from the 


other lakes of U 
salme superstitious 


tah exempt 
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The Uta 
of Salt I 
ster” tha 
haunted 
chiefs. 
| eminent 


asmuch as there js 


record 
moreove 


personal 


Willful untruth 
the present day 


animal ¢ 
science, 

Now 
virtue—; 
rance, a 
telli 


vent 
Horam 
eXIstence 


fessor ( JWen, one « 


INS men, 
as to the 
to unrece 
former w 
it is offe 


told me himself. will have 


itis a sey 
direction 
beyond } 
scientific 
tures of | 


countered, and until the 


fore, the 


tively said to have } 


With 


believe j 


have these } 


me: that 


record are trust worthy and 


facts, anc 
possible 

seal orm 
of the lal 


monster basking on the 
it go into the water With 


and purs 
it with a 
toward 
on the be 
amined, 

placed o 


equally credible, haye 


Monster, 
ence of t 
sufficient 


| gends, an 
aquatic nonpareil, 


see to it. 


wike City) has a legend 


h J 


wake (a fresh Water 


al 


t inhabits it. Panguite), ] 
by the e¢hosts of 
But Bear Lake jis 
for 


dead 
perhay 
Its mysterious reputa 
abundant testin 
or the formally 
r, of men 


registepe, 
Whom 
acquaintance to } 


kno 

ye InCapa 
of the actual eXistey 
of an immens 
some species as yet 
‘redulity is both 
i failing when it 


a failing 
arises fro 
Virtue when it arises fro 

recognition of Possibilitie 
us, for instance. 
» of the 


can believe 
And Pr 


of the Wisest of 


sea-serpent. 
is quite ready to accept testimony 


existence of a monster of hit 
But w 


his monster in: 


dimensions. 
"ill take 
red to him. the 


si 
professor. 
nothing y 
In Lhiess 


facts as to size ZO s 


il or a ecuttle fish, 
S recent 
revious data that it IS Within the 
possibilities that still 


LaPeer 


oth species may be some dar 
end of time 
limit of size Can never be pos 
een reached 

this preamble, let me sav th 


nthe Bear Lake monster, a) 
‘easons for the faith that is 
the men whose testimony is on 
agree as to their 


1 that their 
monster 


facts point to a yer 
in fact, a fresh-wat 
Driving alone the 
ke one day, a party surprised the 
bank. They say 
a great splas 
ued it. one of the party firing 
revolver as it swam swiftly « 
ie middle of the lake. The trai 
‘ach was afterward carefully ey 
and the evidence of the part 
n record at once. Other me. 


anatee, 


also seen “ft 


“but, in my opinion, the exper 


he one party referred to above 
ly substantiates the Indian le 
d establishes the existence of t 
Let the Smithsonian 


is 


714 
1 to 
ne 
li 
\ 
my 
er 
ie 


KING RENE 


AMONG THE BLUE-GRASS TROTTERS, 


W* Kentuckians are never in a_ It is found to be a little cluster of peeul- 


hurry.” larly favored counties in the centre of the 


But your horses are, for you, and they State. Marked out on the map, it is like 
ample amends,” said | the kernel, of which Kentueky is the nut: 
Why, yes, they do not seem to waste aor like one of those ‘* pockets 


of precious 
deal of time, that is true metals happened upon by miners in their 
These words were spok no as the stories researches The soil is of a rieh fertility, 
ive fond of beginning, apropos of some the surface charmingly undulating. Poy 
it delay, at the railway station at Lex- erty seems abolished. On eve ry hand 
eton, in the heart of the blue-grass ecoun- are evidences of thrift corresponding with 
ind my interlocutor was a courteous the genial bounty of nature A leading 
Confederate general who was waiting crop in times past has been hemp, and 
take me to see one of the great breeding- land that will @row hemp will grow any 
ms on which the American trotter has thing. This is being more and more with 
i brought to his highest grade of per- drawn in favor of stoek-raising exclusive 
tion lv, but the tall stacks of hemp, in shape 
he blue-grass country is reached by like Zulu wigwams., still plentifully dot 
ersing central Virginia and Kentucky the landscape. 
¢ the line of the picturesque Chesa Lexington is its capital. It is a place 
ike and Ohio Railway, unless, indeed, of some eighteen thousand people, and 
prefers the swift and solid Pennsylva- has five important railroad connections 
t route to Cincinnati, and drops down It is comfortably built of red brick. — Its 
t from the north. On this particular hotel, which has oceasion to entertain not 
imey, at any rate, it was reached past a few distinguished people, is on quite a 
battle-fields and springs of Virginia, large seale, and unexpectedly well kept 
nd up and down the long slopes of the On a prominent knoll is the rusty- look 
ie Ridge and gorges of the Greenbrier ing building of the Kentucky University, 
id Kanawha, in the wilder Alleghanies. alma mater of Jefferson Davis. The old 
Vout. LXVII.—No., 401.—45 
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court- house, in the centre of the town, 


Which is about to be pulled down —the 


more is the pity—has echoed to the elo 


quence of Clay, Marshall, Crittenden, and 
Breckinridge. On **court days.” in the 
first of each month, the plaza about it, call 
ed Cheapside, is the scene of a bustling 
market sale of horses, cattle, mules, and 
sheep A dozen mounted auctioneers are 
heard shouting at once. The whole area 
is a confusion of tossing horns, kieking 
legs, and blatant noises, among which the 
negro custodians keep such order as they 
can. These court days are held at other 
places in turn, and the stoek is to be met 
With on the roads trooping from one to the 
other 

It must not be supposed that our blood 
ed horses are thus disposed of. The very 
best must be sought on the stoek-farms 
individually; at the same time, on court 
day, perhaps there may be found a choice 
of a hundred or more good saddle and 
harness horses on sale in quieter 
way. Here is a long clean stable, for 
Instance, almost as long as a rope walk, 
next to the Phoenix Hotel, whieh is a 
typical establishment, and where they can 
be found The owners gather them in 
from the breeders, and have themselves 
also a training and breeding establish 
ment in the suburbs 

Ashland, once the home of Henry Clay, 
is to be seen, and again the cemetery, in 
which a tall column, somewhat resem 
bling that in the Place Bastille at Paris, 
With his statue in a Senatorial attitude 
on the top of it, has been raised to. his 
memory,  Earry of the West, in earlier 
days the humble Mill Boy of the Slashes, 
came in time to have the prevailing taste 
for fast horses, and it is not likely that he 
Was injured by this in the eves of his pecul 
iar Class of constituents. He owned York 
shire and a number of imported mares, 
whiclr he left to his only surviving son, 
John M. Clay. The Ashland place is in the 
suburbs. It has a charming loeation and 
view, but the residence itself is distigured, 
in a rebuilding of late years, by tawdry 
modern cast-iron work, ** sanded” to repre 
sent stone. There are vestiges of a track 
behind it, where another son, James B. 
Clay, first brought out the capabilities 
of the great Mambrino Chief, a trotting 
stallion notable in the annals of borse 
flesh. It is gratifying to know that, after 
a long sequestration, the place has again 
passed into the hands of the family, in the 
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person of a granddaughter, the 
jor Henry C, McDowell. This ¢ 
will remove there a fine stud 
stock, at the head of which is 
tiful Hambletonian stallion 
and the name of the place Wil 
again be frequently heard throu 
nection with a leading industi 
tucky. 

At one side of the town is thi 
the Lexington Jockey Club 
active association of the kind in ¢ 
ed States, founded in 1795, only a 
er Mad Anthony Wayne had } 
power of the Indian tribes on 
mee. On the other are the tr: 
much finer grounds and buildin 
quite modern Kentucky Trottis 
Breeders’ Association. The runnin 
formerly used. for trotting as 
naturally seen some notable 
ments in its long existence | 
mortal Lexineton, bred by Dr. | 
Wartield at The Meadows, withinas 
throw of the town, Ten Broeck, I. 
low, King Alfonso, Kentucky, and 
oid Way be mentioned alone 
ners that lave sped around its « 
Lexington, whose influence is mor 
than any other in the present Arm 
breed of runners, begot im lis time 
than 236 winners of races, with age 
Winnings of 81,160,000, Of trotters 
in early times of the movement sucl 
ions as George Wilkes, Sentinel, Sti 
more, Dictator, Banker, New York. 
py Medium, Administrator, Aberdee: 
Alexander's Abdallah, all sons. of 
dyk’s Hambletonian, and brought out 
the East to become progenitors of thi 
Which has sinee added millions of 
to the State. It has historic men 
from the late war. Ridden over } 
gan’s men—Moregan himself having 
a Lexingtonian, and originally conn 
erof the Lexington Ritles—and biy: 
ed upon by both armies in turn, not a 
of value was left standing. Now] 
there less trace of war or a more 


humored way of speaking about | 
in this section, but its retarding « 
upon the horse industry, through 
scattering and loss of so many fine 
mals, was very great. 


The Kentueky Trotting-horse Breed 
| Association offer at their annual mex 
in the fall only colt stakes and purses 
limit being at four years of age. T! 
have also established of late a Trott 


i 


) 
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or 


wo 
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> e tne 
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some, 


in 


oclou 


ma 
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ighti 


does 
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their 


HORSE. 


here 


having 


of their own, to which the terms 


on are much more severe than 
the National Association at New 
he amphitheatre on their track 
reted edifice follow ing the bend 


surse, and accommodating LO,000 


Here Aldine, one of William H 


ts fast pair, made a great exhi 
staving power. She lost thre« 
ed” the fourth, and finally won 
ixth, and seventh. distancing, 
ighty vards behind, the horse 
sat first in the van Monroe 
»made the best four-mile record. 
| of 1882, and what is the more 
le,each mile in exactly the same 


99 
nutes 2B seconds. 


are some regulations in foree 


‘h might well serve as a model 


it the country The association 


ts charter absolute control of its 


and allows upon them neither 
drinking, nor side-shows. Freed 


om all obnoxious elements, the ra 


his track is patronized without 

‘ople of the best standing 

other of these tracks, up to two 
had kept the highest one, two, 

1 four vear old reeords When 


vo-year-old tilly So-and-So made her 


In 2.3L in IS77, it was openly 
on the receipt of the telegrams 
York, and deemed ineredible. 
n the prestige has momentarily 
The great Californian colts have 
As the record now stands, Gov 


Stanford heads the yearling list with 


Rose in 2.36 7 and the two vear 


vith Wildflower in 2.21. Next comes 
ree-vear-old Phil Thompson, a Ken 
bred horse, however, in 2.21. The 
vear-olds are led by a Kentueky 


Jav Eve See, in 2.19. [tis said 
however, that the Californians, 
a Climate whieh is favorable to 
s development, can not hold out 
turer aves, 

ops into horse talk immediately 
ng from the train at Lexineton, 
not emerge from it again till he 
departure. — It is the one subject 
order. Each successive propri 


as he tueks you into his wagon, if 


go with him—and if you will go 
there is no limit to the courtesy 
iow vou—declares that now, aft 
r seen animals more or less well 
way, he proposes to show you 


Fortunately there are many 


AMONG THE BLUE 


GRASS TROTTERS 


kinds of perfection Hle may have the 
best horse or colt ot certain age the one 
Which has made the best single heat. o 
fourth heat or quarter of a mile, or aver 


age at all distance Ss, or the best stallion, on 


brood Phare or the one vhich has done 


some Of these things at private if not pub 


lie trials Rach one has, at any rate, the 
eolt whieh IS Going to bre the vreat horse 
of the world This is an amiable vanity 


easily pardoned, and the enthusiasm is 
rather catching \ stoek is greatly 
to his eredit and standing im this seetion 
While he lives, and when he dies is print 
ed prominently among the list of his vir 
tues 

But meanwhile we keep wait 
courteous host with whose words the eh ip 
ter is opened, and to whom, in recognized 
story fashion, we now. return Ile is a 
Confederate general. vho commanded the 
artillery at Vieksburg Before that he 
was a soldier in the Mexiean war, and 
wounded at Buena Vista under Lieuten 
ant-Colonel Clay, ** Young Henry.” who 
lost his life there, Hle isa collewe 
uate, lawyer by profession, was ruined by 
the war, but reeovered himself afterward, 
considers it an easy matter to make for 
tunes, and has made the best of all o 
them by his high erade horse farm. eon 
ducted on enlightened principles Hle has 
one hundred and twenty brood mares, and 
two hundred and seventy-six blooded ani 
mals of all sorts and sizes set down in his 
catalogue. 

The possession of a fast horse curiously 
gives a kind of viearious merit to his pro 
prietor We are to esteem him too some 
thing of a high stepper and flyer, and as 
likely torun his factory, his newspaper or 
railroad, or whatever it may be. a little 
better than other pe ople It isthe best ad 
vertising medium known An audacious 
patent-medicine firm is said to have offered 
$25,000 for the bare privilege of changing 
the name of Vanderbilt's Maud S.. when it 
would have made it, of course, that of the 
nostrum in question. Maud it will be 
remembered, Is the fastest trotter in the 
world, having made a mile in 2.10) 
Again, we have the story of the impecul 


ious suitor who promised his prospective 
father-in-law that within forty-eight hours 
after getting control of his daughter and 
her fortune he should seeure a greater 
reputation than Queen Victoria 

** How will you do it 7” the affluent but 
stern parent inquired. 
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shall buy Maud 5S 

The proposition of genius is said to have 
been interrupted at this pomit by the wails 
mifiture of speedy ejectment If 
however, such reverence is to be evoked 
by the owner of a single fast horse, what 
shall we say to one who has well migh 
three hundred But these questions pass 
away and, hardened no doubt ly familiar 
itv. we soon tind ourselves treating our 
entertainers quite on the terms of ordinary 
mortals 

General William T. Withers’s °° Fair 
lawn” is just at the edge of Lexington. — It 
is a comfortable modern stone louse in 


the midst of t ne shad trees of the nat tral 


woods of Kentucky It is approached up 
an avenue through a patent self-acting 
mate Around it are scattered numerous 


barns, stables, and other out-buildings 
The land is divided into various paddocks 
and pastures, in which the reddish spots 
of feeding colts are scattered about, by 
stretches of excellent white fence. A fence 
here, according to a saving of the seetion, 
must be “mule-high, bull-strong, and pig 
tight This place has but two hundred 
and forty acres, but the brood-mares are 
kept on another farm, of five hundred 
acres, elsewhere At one side of the 
crounds is a commodious training track, 
laid out like one of those mythical fairy 
circles on Which the spinning of rapid feet 
weaves spells of enchantment and pros 
perity. It is visible from the library win 
dow, and the general may stand there, 
even with the eurtains closed, and see the 
performances of his horses, and act as a 
check on any negligent practices of his 
grooms 

The host seats us in this comfortable 
library, and explains to us his theories and 
shows us his books of record Every 
birth every pedigree, IS accurately enter 
ed It is a business, as thus conducted, 
which ealls fora high order of intelligence 
Horse-bre ding as at one time condueted 
was but an innocent form of gambling. 
The processes were hap-hazard and the re 
sult of ignorance. Again, much money 
was lost through the ehoice of inferior 
stock Of late the theory prevails that the 
very best is not too expensive; a great 
deal of valuable certainty has been deduced 
from the collective wisdom of the past, 
and, as a rule, money is made instead of 
Lost 

The library cases are lined with books 
on the horse; the walls, with those of the 
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house generally, and indeed of 
grass region throughout, are hy 
his pictures. Over the door is 
Rysdvk’s Hambletonian, Roi 
hollow-baeked, and far from a 
good looks, upona tield of plai 
sky Opposite is a Canvas sho 
py Medium in his stable. Att 
Cassius M. Clay, Jun.. and at tl 
mont, flying at the top of their 
their sulky wheels are but a eh 
In the main hall are Almont 
again, standing; and in the hall 
the way to my chamber—set apar 
seems, In his time, for King Kalak 


has been a visitor and buyer of | 
here—are Almont and Hamblet 
spectively in large landscapes ‘ 
plish tinge and crude workmanship 
are these horse artists Well, t 
spe cialists who have reduced the pos 
rendering of the animal to a mee] 
formula in obedience to the conim 
their patrons, and though sometime 
playing not a little skill in color and 
elling, would hardly be accepted 
reeognized exhibition. More ofte: 
are irresponsible floaters, broken 
German noblemen, perhaps, accor 
their own story, who profess to abi 
this direction, and produce daubs 
hopeless kind, The pictures 
early artist, Edwin Trove, wher 
among the blue-grass breeders, seen 
more esteemed than any others 

An amusing chapter might be di 
by itself to the caricatures on the s 
which have been profuse from the d 
Cruikshank down. We might s 
humors of the fancier with his sorry 
booted, blanketed, and weighted up to 1 
nines, the shrewd bargainers endea 
to overreach each other, the ambit 
cockney setting out for a brush on H 
lem Lane, beaten by an ash cart o1 
wagon, and finally “hung up” in a 
with a buggy wheel around his neck 
these things are found mainly in thy 
bles and hotel lobbies, and the bre: 
take quite a serious view of their cas: 

Now for out-of-doors to see the 
in detail. In the first place, the 
grass! Perhaps one has expected to 
vegetation of such colors as it often 
plays on china plates or in young 
men’s worsted-work; but it is not blu 
all. The general pulls up a tuft of if 
the pasture. It grows in bunches, is 


| and wiry, and has no other stalk than | 
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Aberdeen 


Ethan Jun 


all 


IS hot 


lstalk. It remains fresh 


es under the snow, and 


winter, 
eut, 
t keeps itself better than it ean be 
is hay. It is ‘blue limestone @rass” 
erly, though there is a popular belief 
it really takes a bluish color in June, 
it is from the peculiar rock stratum 
the country on which it grows that it 
es its name 
he best stoek is said to follow the lime 
ne rather than clay and sandstone for 
ns, the world over It forms a per 
fertilizer for the land, and 


pasturage upon which is knit tine 


OLVes 


The Ke 
quarry 


e and firm muscular tissue. 
blue limestone too is a for 
wnpike-roads, which are of phenom 

| excellence, and the even stone walls, 
effect, 


section, It 


d for feneing, with a park-like 
the 
sup in picturesque ledges in the land 


ryWwhere throughout 


pes, and forms bold and striking pali 
s along the rivers. Curious caverns 
sometimes formed in it, in which the 
Las disappear, to come up as myste 
such a 


elsewhere. | have seen 


stream come out of the ground like a 


Happy Medium 


spring, but strong enough to turn a mill 
at the start 


ral Withers’s principal stab] 


wheel 

Gen 
eathedral is 
Many ai 


most as much the pride and pet of 


horse 


kind of 
means Common animal 

its own 
Arab stock 
The 


] 


Whole 


ers family as if they were of 
is led out from but shabby quarters 


stables of the regi are clean and 


ado 


some, but not ineline to fantastie el 

gances of adornment sueh as 

in favor among oursely 
Here the light 

upon us through colored 


the up 


woods: and the floor of the }) neipal : 


ern eities 


Whole interior is faced 


or nave, Sire 


vn with soft straw for « 


iting the paces of the als could 


not be neater if it were that of a drawin 


The main dimension is 155 feet, and 


Poot. 


mare, 


this is crossed by a transe pt ol The 
They 


rress 


stalls are toward sixteen feet Sq 
have outer as well as inner doors for « 
these 


and 


Little or 


in ease of fire are never kept 
locked. 


the 
racks and mangers being preferred 


no faney iron-work in 


] ] 
ot stabie fi wooden 


W ide 


tings Is used, 


Wa 
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open spaces over the partitions and tran 
som ventilators carry Off all odors The 
clean hay is piled In mows above, and the 
corn and oats slick down by traps into 
convenient bins Then there is a place 
for sulkies and road-wagons. a harness 
room and harness mending roo mn, and 
great collection of the mysterious-lookine 
boots and weights used in breaking in the 
trotter 

These accommodations are for the bene 
fit of the horses whose education is com 
pleted, so far as this is done at a breeding 
farm, and which are for sale There are, 
In fact, very few wholly mature horses of 
the best sort, except those reserved for stock 
purposes, to be found amMnone the breeders 
They are bought up at an early age, and 
taken away to prot ssed trainers, or out 
of the State, to be prepared for their future 
triumphs. It ischiefly toa display of beau 
tiful colts, with their sires and dams, that 
the visitor to the ‘horse pasturing Aroos” 
of Kentucky is invited 

An adjoining stable of an older fashion, 
though equally as neat, is devoted to the 
colts, taken up from those running at laree 
in the fields, to be broken in) The stalls 
here are eight feet by ten for a single in 
mate, and ten by twelve for two A nar 
row aisie runs through the centre, into 
Which project from the stalls wooden 
trouchs by Which food is expeditiously 
delivered Next comes a long row of low 
brick buildings containing the superintend 
ent’s house and carpenter, paint and black 
smith shops The last is redolent of the 
peculiar smell of burning hoof. and merry 
with the clink of iron and gossip of the 
negro grooms, who will tell you wonder 
ful stories all day long of the doings of 
their equine charges Near by a little 
court-yard is reserved as a hospital, and 
In it stand a few animals awaiting dole 
ful Vv the end of their woes 

‘Lam no great believer in vet rinary 
Goctors,  savs our host, They kill more 
than they cure. IT blanket my patients, 
protect them from sudden extremes of the 
Weather, and give but little medicine, 
That is my system.” 

Visitors sit comfortably in chairs in the 
eathedral-like stable, and the horses are 
brought out before them Representa 
tives from this stable have gone to many 


climes They have been sent to Canada 
and Prince Edward Island. to ¢ Jregon, to 
Australia and New Zealand. to Italy. and 
to the Russian province of Bessarabia, to 


mingle with the Orloff trotter 
not greatly unlike our own 

Make wav! make wav! The 
young stallion Almont Lightni, 
Almont, is led out into the stra 
aisle He is nature tse 
would not be comfortable to by 
by his heels into the middle of yy, 
even in play. What power and 
is sixteen hands high. dark bay 
black points extending up to tl 
and hocks. His groom. pressing ©) 
on the withers, and holding the ] 
the other, runs with him up and 
It is like another representation ¢ 
ander and Bucephalus. 

In a house of his own, on 
part of the place, is his sire, Alm 
near the latter the stallions Aly 
Happy Medium, and Ethan Alle 
who all together constitute the st 
of the estate. Almont. though 
rounder in the barrel and lowe) 
eighteen years of age, is full of e. 
ant life, and hardly to be distine 
from his son, who is six. He is 
of as now the best in the State. M Aa) 
Alexander's Harold, sire of Maud & 
ably coming next. He is the best 
Alexander's Abdallah. as Abdall 
the best son of Rvsdvk’s Hambleto) 
He is the sire of Aldine and Early | 
who have trotted tooether in 2.16 
of Piedmont, who made 2.17 in 


heat, and he has to his credit tw nt 
und daughters with records of fron 
down, three of these being below 2.2 
great breeding sire may or may not 
flver himself. It is said that the fs 
Hambletonian could not eo inside of t 
minutes, It is his progeny that ris 
and call him blessed. The prize most 
ued by the breeder of all that are off 
at the exhibitions is for “the best sta 
with the best three of his get.” 

If the pedigree of Almont. in thi 
line, were succinctly stated after Se) 
al fashion, it would be somewhat as 
lows: The Darley Arabian, imported j 
Eneland in the vear 1709, bevot Fly 
Childers, and Flying Childers becot Bl 
and Blaze begot Sampson, and Samp 
begot Engineer, and Kngineer begot i 
lish Mambrino, and English Mambri 
begot Messenger (imported into the U: 
ed States), and Messenger begvot Abdall 
and Abdallah begot Rysdyk’s Hamblet 
nian, and Rysdyk’s Hambletonian bec 
Alexander's Abdallah, and Alexander's 


\ 


track, 


Kiwsdyk’s Hambletonian, by 
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ALMONT 


lah begot Almont 


reeder’s catalogue, 


The pedigree in 
however, follows 
his dam and granddam in the same 
the first tracing through the diver 
stream of Mambrino Payinaster to 
Darley Arabian also, and the second 
eh Alexander's Pilot. Jun.. and im 
ed Diomed to the Godolphin Arabian 


races also each male factor to his first. 


nd, and third dam, and sets down his 
us progeny and his time, so that the 
occupies two closely printed duo 
Mo pages. 
e stallion Aberdeen is a son of Rys 
s Hambletonian by the 
Machree. The Widow 


gamest mares that ever lived 


Star mare 
Was one 


She 


id go in any condition of health, and 


er greatest race had to be helped to 
feet, and ‘*eould scarcely put one foot 
re the other” when she first eame on 
Happy Medium is another son 
Princess, 
vreat rival of Flora Temple. Ethan 
n, Jun., represents the hardy Morgan 
M. Clay, Jun.:, lately | 
introduced into the Fairlawn stud | 
blood of the Clay family, descended | 


Ly. Cassius 


from imported Grand Bashaw 
sented by the 


a barb pre 
Bey of Tunis to President 
Jefferson It is a strain rath r weak and 
faint-hearted by itself apt to give out be 
fore the mile is over, but of great value 
The 


ties mentioned stm Up most of the favor 


in combination with others varie 
ite Strams known to the breeder's art 

All these names, periods, families, and 
records. together with the other parapher 
nalia with whieh the professed horseman 
delights to surround himself. are 
to the 
however. the 
the 
the theory of breeding upon 


some 
f a chaos at first 


itt 


thing « becinner 
a little pains, mivstery 


same 


Way be d 


ispelled, and at time 
the 
mainly 


arrived at 


1 


leading blue-grass residents are 
agreed in their practice mav be 


horse 


In 2 


must have made a mile 

to find 
Burke's Peerage of the race 
Trotting Reg The 


reduced this 


and seconds admis 
sion to that 
the 


Kentucky breeders have 


minutes 


American ister 


their register to 2 Certain blood-rel 
atives of these favored ones are also en 
nobled by their performances, and find a 
place. 


There are no more than ninety-nine 


q 
2 
\ 
\ = 
\\ 
‘ 


(22 


world which have records 
2.20, though perhaps some 
of This 
simplities the number of those important 


horses in the 


DeELOW 


of or 


fifteen hundred or below 2.30 
enough to be specially looked after, and 
it will be seen that all descend from a few 


W here 


duplicated the name of the owner of each 


leading sources names are re 


is attached—as Rysdyvk’s Hambletonian, 
Bishop's Hambletonian, Vermont Hamble 
tonian—to prevent confusion 

About all the trotting extant 
traces to some five families, based origi 
the English 
They 


stock 


thorough-bred, or 
all 


some are of a very minor sort; 


nally 


running, stock are not at 
equal size 
and 
outlined in the descent of Almont, through 
imported Messenger, The Darl Arabian, 


the Godolphin Arabian 


by far the most prominent is that 


whom Eugéne 
Sue has celebrated in his romance as “the 
King of the Winds” 
ers were brought over from Arabia in the 


early 


and one or two oth 


eighteenth century to improve the 
common stock of England. From them 
chiefly has been developed the whole 
English race of thorough-breds. The pro 
in 
most respects an liprovement on his an 


duct is larger, stronger, swifter. and 


cestry ; but in the process he has lost the 
centleness, the almost human intelligence, 
of the Arabian, and become overbearing 
As original aristoe 
Arabians, it would 
seem to be an easy matter to keep up the 


and surly in temper 
racy derives from the 
Importations, and thus maintain the stand 
ard of form and temper at any piteh re 


quired, This has in fact been tried, and 
hundreds more of the horses of the East 
Imported into the eountry since” those 
times, but hardly ever with success. The 


belief Arabi 
ans had degenerated, which was streneth 


went out, therefore, that the 


h horses having 
the 


Richards, 


ened by the fact of Engi 


some of 


beaten those of Khedive in 


Egypt; Mr 


imported Arabians into Kentucky, and 


Dut a Keene who 


Whose storv Is an interesting one, main 
tained that the 


Ing 


failure was due to not hay 


secured horses of the best sort: and 
he addueed reasons to show the excessive 
dificulty of doing it, even with the best 
Intentions 

the English 
thorough-bred Messenger was brought to 
America 1790 


by n 


However that may be. 


before Though a runner 
iture, he proved to be exceptionally 
strong in the trotting action, and to have 
the power to transmit it to his descend 
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of | 


| grandson Hambletonian, in Vern 


ants as well. He was the prog 
the most remarkable family o 


To de 


Messenger, fora horse, is a goo. 


the world has ever seen, 


having come over with the Con 

with the Pilerims at P 
But with animals as \ 
great powers are transmitted 


landed 


Rock. 


certain lines and to a limited 
though he left him 
thousand children, and these a n 


after mor 


others, but a very small number 


ued his dynasty and became c 


His son Bush 


Mai 


power themselves, 


ver propagated his blood in 


son Mambrino, two best 


dyvk’s Hambletonian and Mambrin: 


and some few others in New York 
Central States, and later in Kentu 
the South. 


Trotting, it is well known. is of 


date as compared with the runnin: 


The thorough-bred running horse 


most innumerable crosses to his ¢ 
arms, While the highest-bred trotte: 
not possibly at present show mor 


six. Some few enthusiasts all alone 


the time of Messenger down, we ma 


together and celebrated 
Hiram Woodrutf, th: 


who was a 


met 


pose, 


amusement. 


eran trainer, large part 


What he deseribes, has given us a 


of memoirs, full of the rattle of lioofs 
which 
The period it eove 


genial horse talk. make it 


esting reading. 


to about L860, mia be called the last 
The 1! 


were ridden under saddle when he be: 


of the dark age of the art 


The participants in the sport were 


looked askance at. but perhaps enjoy: 


only the more for their partial prose: 
Now a 


While the runner still remains au ¢ 


vast interest has Up 


the trotter is reeo@nized as so essent 


American a product that he might a 
the 
national association has been forme: 
Hartford, Connes 


which holds congresses and courts © 


be engraved on national shi 


head-quarters at 


tration, and has supervision of son 


hundred and eighty tracks througho 


country, and these represent prop: 
the value of $200,.000.000. The latest 


of the subjeet is the withdrawing « 


best horses fromthe racing arena ent 


by gentlemen of means, who reseryé 


for their own driving. 


The general situation being as deser 


) 
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THE STRANGER 


‘ars 


Jolin W. Hunt, toward forty 
sight out to Kentueky Commodore and 


Ve 


ago, 
Old Abdallah, grandsons of Messenger. 
fhey were not greatly appreciated just 

and were taken back. The list of 
ses mentioned in connection with the 
er Lexington track shortly followed, 
it was not until Mambrino Chief was 
elt out in 1854, and Alexander's Ab 
al in 1858, that the movement in the 
had such 


crass region, which has 


table results, really began. Mambrino 
ef, sire, among others, of Lady Thorne, 
veda prolific sire of mothers of trotters 
left after him in the direct male line 
enty-four trotters with records of 2.30 
Alexander’s Abdallah, though 
starting later and happening on the disas 


or better. 

ous times of the war—in which he final 
perished of ill usage at the hands of 
left thirty-nine trotters with 
cords of 2.30 or better, one being Gold 


In these 


ierrillas 


smith Maid, whose record is 2.14 
oO hames is epitomized a history of 
juine greatness. It is found in all breed 

ng that the best results are realized from 
iting again divergent streams of kin 

ed blood which have been separated for 
certain time; and this brings us to the 
eory of raising the fast trotters at present 


n favor in Kentucky 


*T take a list of all trotters which have 
ever made a record of 2.20 or better.” says 
our host, the general, settling comforta 
bly down to his demonstration and as 
to what 
This gives me at once the leading sources 
L next 
tives 


certain families they belong 


trace the number of representa 


in 2.30 or under belonging to each 


test 


contirmed 


un with the 
Nearly all 


families, and as the 


family, and find the beg 


first experiment 
belong to a very Tew 


} 


speed test is inereased hore and 
long to that of Rysdy k’s Hambletontan 
These are naturally the famities to breed 
from, since if there is certainty anywhere, 
domain of 


it is here 


while outside, the 


chance is too large 
Acting 

seleetion of stallions has been m ide, 

Belmont at the to 


from each of the main families 


principles, such a 
with 


upon these 


one 
At the 
ih 


etfort 


hie ad, as 


same 
dred 


has 


time, in the large 


and wenty brood-mares an 


been made ; ‘Ise some repre 


sentative of every minor strain of blood 
as well which has ever accomplished any 
thing of importance, in order to secur all 
the of 
crossing that are possible 
to be 
always have been,” I offer by way of ar 


chances happy combinations im 


there seem now, as there 


723 

nd 


of fortune who 


their position to their own good exertions 


gument, ** soldiers owe 


solely. Flora Temple was taken from the 
tail of a drovers wagon, Duteliman from 
a brick eart, 


to 


Justin Morgan had no ances 
rthat ever was known: and here in last 
vear’s list of winners are Joe Rhea, for in 
record 


23, and Valley Boy, 2.244, 


stance, 
opposite whom is set the notiee, ‘pedigree 

"Phat but there are fewer ev 
ery year, and it is more probable that the 


true, 


Is 
pedigrees have disappeared —gone down, 
like some of our Kentucky streams, to re 
appear than that they did not 
If vou will look at the head of last 
vear’s list vou will see that the leaders are 
Clingstone, with a record of 2.14, and Je- 
rome Eddy and Edwin Thorne, with 2.163 
each, and that these, with most of the rest 
of the lone list, 
bred 


elsewhere 


exist 


are out of the highest 
It but a short 


time, I know. since people have bevun to 


trotting stoek 


IS 


be econvineed that the trotter was not 
merely a happy accident, and could be 
bred at all; but look at the uniform im 
provement in the record since scientific 
breeding began: 

Ladv Suffolk, one mile T8410 2.28 
Flora Tet 2.1098 
Dexter, 2.1% 
Rarus, IS7S8 134 
St. Julien 


Failures are frequent, of course, but no- 
thing is more certain now than that trot 
ters As any 


thorough-bred can beat any common horse 


are begotten by trotters 
at the run, so that it is not even necessary 
it. expect 
to arrive at the same accuracy with the 


to have a trial to be sure of we 
trotting horse.” 

And what is the limit of time at which 
you will finally arrive 7” 

‘Two minutes now is not more inered 
ible than was two-twenty a quarter of a 
century ago,” replies the general. 

This is an interesting problem to specn- 
late about, as it is always interesting to 
approach final facts Will the trotter go 
on improving indefinitely till he reaches, 
with his less natural gait, the time of the 


running horse, which vet stands, as made 


by Ten Broeck in 1877, at 1.393, or will 
the very perfecting of the machine de 
stroy it at a fixed point, causing it to 


flame out, perhaps, in some splendid ef 


like 


fort a costly fire-work ? 


A practi 
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tioner of high rank in the vete 
testifies that of two thousand trot 
amined by him fully one-half 
sound. He holds that training 
ting predisposes to diseases, and 1] 
is more probability of finding som 
blemish in a trotter of creat speed 
others. 


But we have not yet inquired t 


of Kentueky’s superiority—why 
the same pains expended here prod 
ter results than elsewhere. It is a 


first, to the character of the pastun 
verted to, and next to the existenc: 
State of an exceptionally good « 
common stock for the new 


in breeding to be based upon. 


was settled up by Virginians who br 
their Cavalier taste for fox -hunti 
running horses into the State with 1 
We Washington and 
running horses at Alexandria in the 
1790. Colonel John Hoomes and Co 
John Tayloe, of Virginia, brouglit 
immediately after the Revolution, s 
of the Enelish thorough-bred 
latter bringing Diomed, the first 

of the Derby. 
constituted a stoek of ** warm blood, 
whieh Richard Ten Broeek 
to derive horses to carry off the hono) 
the British turf between 1857 and 
and from which also have come Mi 
ford’s Preakness, winner of the Brig 
in 1876, and later Mr. P. Lorilla 


hear of 


best 
The descendants ot 


Was eha 


eup 


Iroquois, winner of the Derby and St 


Leger, and Parole, winner at Newn 
ket and Epsom, and Mr. Keene's | 
hall, winner of the Ascot cup, the Gra 
Prize of Paris, and others. 

The bred blood has alwas 
been a resource to draw upon to @ive 
trotter ‘staying’ po 
It is a mooted question just how n 


thorough 
‘game’ and 
of it ean be used without overcoming 
trotting tendeney which it is desirab| 
cultivate. Some few trotting sires, a 
notably Alexander's Pilot, Jun., have 
the power to transmit to their progens 
proper gait even when crossed dir 
with a thorough-bred, but as a gene) 
thing this is dangerous. Many consi 
two trotting crosses upon a thorough-br 
foundation the nearest to perfection 
has been reached, and as this process } 
produced Maud 8., bred on the neighbo 
ing Alexander estate, it has no mean 
gument in its favor. 


There are charming rural scenes 0 


| 


we as this at which we find our 
Irrespective of the merit of 


te 


Goubie’s pleasing picture 


iis 


te aux Meéres” will often be re 
We too drive over to the distant 
and make our visit to the drove 
lamares Few would take them 
abroad in comfortable plebeian 
in their woodland, for the valua 
vs they are. Who would suppose 
inkempt bay, round-barrelled and 
» be the dam of the tireless Pied 
vith his record of 2.174 in a fourth 
The group gather round ina star 
ditative way, as 1f we should have 
mething at. 


tively they are governed by their 


more for them to e 


tes the poor animals! Here is one 

wooden yoke about her neek—a 
ep of fenees, and a kicker of the rest 
trough. 
seen in such insignia of 
? What! the 
d finger of scorn as an invitation, 
there 


feeding not 
ied to 


ce, rowue 


vou 
be 
you take 


ome nosing too to see if be 
omething for you in our pockets ? 
\\ then, there is nothing for it but to 
iv ourselves, 
\ chief curiosity here is the Arab mares, 
pring of stock brought over in person 
ivgentleman of romantic history, Keene 
and claimed by him to be 
The pedigree 
e of them, to quote a typical part of 
‘a Kobeylan, the 
of a Kobeylan, and his mother is a 
He was born 
This 
genealogy of the said horse, as God 
They 
of them 
mands high, and exhibit grace and in 
rhis group 


hards, Esq.., 


the purest blood extant. 
declared him to be 


vevlan purer than milk. 
brought up in the land of Nejd. 


nnipotent.” are small, these 


yans, none standing over 
rence rather than power, 
ree, two grays and a chestnut, are 
lren of Fysaul, of the choice Sack 
Loulie, of the 
Are they re 


ng still perhaps on the desert, the 


e race, and the mare 


eVlan race, older vet 


s, the spears, the camels, and praying 
from. the which their 
ers were brought here to consort with 
mates? The Arabs have but late- 
ssed into the hands of General With 
rom their owner, who died impover 


midst of 


ets 


kee 


d. The results of crossing them with 
ive breeds have not yet proved remark 
‘inany way. Loeal peculiarities have 
ipered the experiment, which may be 


re successful under better conditions. 
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main place 
of 
delegation 


The groups of colts on the 


have a thousand and humors 


poses 
Here 
of the tender vearlings at a fence 


graceful interest is a 
look 


Ist of 


Is the common birthday of all of 


ing over with shy } hye 
January 
them, no matter when they were foaled 

They 


dish-faced” 


aconverment practice Ih reckoning 


are of many sorts and sizes 


and Roman nosed, white stars, silver 
manes and tails sparkling among them, 
big-stepping clumsy colts, and elib low 
fillies as feminine girls of thir 
At a the olf the 
birds in a sudden panic, or create one for 
the delight the 


\gain they are snuggling up 


abs 


going 


teen word are like 


themselves for pure in 
against the golden ground of a clean straw 
stack as if they meant to push through it, 
or they are munch, munch, munehing all 
together in a row at the 


of their shelter sheds, pProy ided for them to 


long erib ot one 


of freely 


As 


likenesses by photography, they know 


into and out as a change 


run 
from the pastures to securing 
per 
fectly well that the camera is designed to 
shoot them, and they will never submit to 
so dreadful a fate while it can be avoided 
by motion 

They are distributed into separate pad 
docks, not more than a dozen or twenty in 
company. Those used to consort togeth 
close cor 


They let fly their 


er in this way form a kind of 


poration to which a stranger Is 
mitted with difficulty 
light the 


him a casual nip or so as he approaches 


heels al new-comer, and m1ve 
stands dis 


till by 


is tinally re 


the feeding trough, so that he 


consolately about for several days 


a gradual assimilation he 
ceived on eq ial terms 

As the object in raising horses is to put 
bone and musele upon them, and not, as 
with eattle, fat 


run about as much as possible, and made 


they are encouraged to 


hardy by being kept out-of-doors all but 


a few days of the most exceptionally in 
weather They are taken 


clement up 


and 


in a stall two together, supporting 


from their mothers when weanling 
put 
better in this way the novel experience 
A man enters every day for a while, rubs 
and handles them gently, and familiarizes 
them with human society. Then they are 
halter-broke, and turned loose again, not 
to be taken up till they 
By that time they have grown 


are well matured 
vearlings. 
rather wild again, and the process is re 
added im 


1s 


Harness-breaking 


peated. 
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mediately after, and once more they are 


turned out to wait till the age of two vears, 


vhen, if forward, they are trained a little. 
and if not, a beginning is not made till a 
vear later The old days of battle and 


iin 
With the best breeders all the 
the utmost 


conquest by mi: force have passed away 
forever 
processes are characterized DN 
crentleness 


the first 


thing to fear 


It is impressed upon the colts 


from that thev are to have no 


and that man is their friend 
and not an 
reat hard 


Perhaps it would be no such o 


ship, one Is nelined to think, when look 


Ing on, were there some means of bring 
perfeetion of 
Could the 


the side of 


Ing up human beings to the 
their powers in the same Way. 
race be checked On Its vices 
and ¢ nceouraged to the utmost on the side 
of its virtues, from generation to genera 
tion, by some arbitrary power, no doubt 
we should arrive at the dreamed-of mil 
lennium with considerable rapidity 
What is onee le 
this high erade of 


To teach stopping at the word 


arned by animals of 


intelligence is rarely 
forgotten 
‘ whoa,” as an example of the methods in 


use, a piece of soft webbing is attached 


first to one fore foot, then the other, and 
the end held in the driver's hands with the 
\t the 


of the ground, and repeats this till the 


reins. word he pulls the foot clear 


horse grasps the idea of an absolute eon 


nection he 


tween the sound and the act. 
In bringing out the speed of the younger 
animals on the training track the practice 


running 


of leading them around with a 


mate under saddle is growing in favor 
If the pupil does not show a promising gait 
he is shod in various ingenious Wavs, or 
load dw ith toe weights of several Ounees, 
that he 


and 


may throw out his feet in a bold 


Opel manner If he “interferes,” 
there is a multiplicity of boots and pads 
to protect every irritated pont His first 
race Is an occasion for which he is pre 
pared with as much pains as a young girl 
for her coming-out party 

Every morning in pleasant weather 


all 


brought 


the conveyances on the place are 


Into use, and the animals taken 


out fora jog on the road These proces 


lkies and road-wagons become 


sions of su 


a characteristic feature The hands in 
charge are chiefly negroes, men and boys, 
who have a natural fondness for the 
horse. Over them is generally a white 


Mr. Dil 


lon, whose round-shouldered pose, from 


superintendent, like our friend 
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much sitting in sulkies, the fo» 
rake of his cap, and the worst: 
er about his neck, Irresistibly 
as much a part of his horse as 
old. The trainer, unlike the 
not He be 


an early and 


ey 
born. gins in the 
a rubber at 
way up. 
Among the minor problems of 
ness that of finding names fo; 
new aspirants appearing every 
always as easy as it may seem 
and ransacked by 


romance are 


others invent outris 


scholarly 
tions which they think to have s 
flow Many endeavor to earry 

systems, at least through particu 

of descent. Thus John M. ¢ ‘lay | 
ries of the principal battles of Na 
Arcole, Lodi. Borodino. and the 
the Alexanders’ place a 
Nut-wood, Nut-shell, Nut-eall. et 


Herr, a veteran trainer and promi 


SETIES 


the trotting interest, ow ner of Ma 
Patehen, t] 
survivors of the Mambrino Chief 


King and Mambrino 
makes his chiefly Boys and Gi 
Kings and Queens. There is a se 
dances, as Wardancee. Reel, and \W 
and aftiliations of the precious 
Fringe, Gold dust, Goldb: 
Again, there are family names, nan 
politicians, and simple initials, 

The trotter 
thus far developed, is not so finely d 


as Gold 


high-bred American 
out and whalebone-like as the thoro 


bred, and does not ‘‘stand over so n 


ground.” He has a more stocky 
more sloping pasterns, and a shorter 
wider neck, through whieh plenty « 
can be pumped to supply a deep full « 
It is a question whether there is not 
weight forward which will be bred off 
He has a fine in 
rent face, wide between the eyes, r 
low withers, powerful hind quarters 
especially powerful the in 
from which his great burst 
If with sueh a 
he is low-going, and a wide-goer by 


successive staves, 


hoeks, 
points 
speed proceed, struct 
that is to say, if he gets a lone reac! 
his hind-legs by overlapping thos: 
front, which should play between 
he is a good one, and more than lil 
great one. 

See him come down the track. | 
not wish to disparage the free and spon! 
neous rush of the runner, but ther 
something in the gait of the trotter wh 


| 
id 
| 
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one, and ends by having astrong | some of lis best achievements, like those 


on. Perhaps it is its very arti- | of Piedmont and Aldine referred to, have 


The trotter has been trained to been made at the middle and close of sueh 


distance, not the most quick] ordeals. It appears from these that while 


inner surpasses him half a min-— it is not so rapid, it is the best gait for en 


me—but ina certain way. He is) durance 


weak” under any circumstances, The growth into favor of the trotting 


self-control when foreed is intelli- gait in the last thirty years may be some 


“whoa!” 


gence of a high order, The difference in | what connected with the improvement of 
rhythm of the hoof beats tells the the roads of the country. Whereas tray 


story. The runner passes like a whirl- elling in the saddle was formerly a neces 


ind, the double stroke upon the ground | sity, wheeling is now, everywhere easy. 


his wild leaps almost merging into one. Driving as a diversion is more easily 


t on comes the trotter with his tap, tap, learned and earried on than riding: and 


), tap, steady and accurate though mak- while a thorough-bred must be almost ne 


twenty feet to the stride He marks cessarily devoted to racing, so that if he is 


NY his paces like the ticking of an exqui- not a good one. he is good for little or no 


te clock. thing at all, a trotter, though he may not 


The tests demanded of him are much’) be among those who win laurels on the 


re severe than those demanded of the traek, ean still be both serviceable and or 


ner, now that the system of short dash-  namental on the road. We have a busi 
after the Enelish practice, for the lat 1LeSS like way, too. of concentrating on the 


has sueceeded the four-mile races for- main point. The trotter with his outfit is 


rly in vogue, The trotter is often eall- like a piece of our light and elegant ma 


ipon to go eight and nine heats of a chinery. The point at issue being the 


mile each, and, what is most remarkable, motion of the horse, no side interest in the 
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way of arider with gallant and statuesque 
poses Is brought in to interfere with it. It 
may be connected, too, with some slight 
deficieney inthe artistic sense. The direct 
or of the trotter crouched behind him in 
the sulky has but slight relations with the 
sublime and beautiful. Even General 
Grant, driving out behind Dexter with 
Mr. Bonner, though he might be litho 
graphed } rfectly well for every horse 
fanciers wall in the country, could never 
be utilized thus for his monument. 

The nine or ten small counties belong 
ing to the bluegrass region are liberally 
sprinkled over with places bearing: titles 
of their own, such as ** Blue-Grass Park,” 
the former seat of Mar. Keene Richards, 
“Castleton.” Walnut Heights.” “Wood 
land Hall In riding through the eoun 
try the life upon these is found to be a 
wood deal after the Enelish fashion. The 
proprietors live upon them all the year 
round, and are rather eountry gentlemen 
than ordinary farmers. The houses upon 
them are generally large and comfortable, 
with tall porticoes in the old-fashioned 
classic style. The only difference to be 
noted as compared with their aspect in 


slave times is that the negro cabins, which 
formerly clustered near them, have been 
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WOODLAKE 


swept away, and the occupants hav 
ly moved to town. The negro no 
submits with grace to be ealled * 
and ‘‘auntie” as of yore, nor wi 
becoming bright -colored bandana 

large golden ear-rings. The juniors | 
to shiftlessness and vice, and often 
to play the piano, and such like eleg 
rather than the serious business of 


Still, after all that is necessary las 
said about their idle habits, they ary 
ferred to any other labor, and you 
from many mouths the opinion 
is the whites and not the blaeks who 
been most emancipated.” Not a 
them are seen making excellent prog 
They are found living in very good 
houses. was told of one who had 1 
a 81500 colt, and had others under 
They hold every year near Lexingt 
display on fair grounds of their o 
The judges are barbers and hotel wait 
and are inclined to make the awards 
cording to the neatness of the groom 
and the blue ribbons with which the 
pirants for favor are tied up; and vet 
this region everybody is more or less 
judge of a horse. 

Woodlake,” in Franklin County, 
Frankfort, the State capital, may be call: 
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uuple of residences of a more mod 
It is the home of the Major 
late 


are 


] 


ll before mentioned as the 
r of Ashland, and within it 
the best portraits of Henry Clay, 
r with one of ** Young Henry,” 
ch hanes the sword he carried to 
1 of Buena Vista. The 
of blue limestone, with rustic gates 


Gothic 


oach and bridges, might easily pass 
of our villas up the Hudson. The 
| hereabouts is boldly undulating 
ell with 
trees, and one of these on the place 
the 
We 
toa point where the mansion, on its 
is reflected in apond. The farther 
s spotted with grazing South downs, 


scattered eroves of tine 


vreat oak which might rival 


s redwoods of California. 


ther one with a herd of Alderney 
bell 


might have a place in a collection 


upon whose leader tinkles a 


»a&-brac, while between them pasture 
iutiful high-bred colts. The lines 
under such cireumstanees as these 
in places. 


nly seem cast pleasant 


flocks and herds are all of the most 
vy and gentle sorts, and might beeome 


a dainty pastoral life as that shown 
canvases of Boucher and Watteau. 


Qn another part of the estate, a centre 


Va 


( 


‘unstudied groupings of the colts, whieh 


ler thither from the vicinity of the 


es and track near by, is an old house 


ous would still prefer it, with the proper 


repairs, to those of the newer stvle 


But of all the old dwellings which yet 


survive totypify the ideal ofan ‘old Ken 
such as may have been that 
Unel 
the most curious Is probably that on the 


Woodburn. 
This at 


tucky home.” 


of the She Ibys of Tom Ss Cabin. 


Alexander estate ol 
W oodford County 


Well 


estate 


thre 


Is 


known as the home, and one of 


places, of some of the 


Of 


breeding 
American 


it is becoming equally famous for 


earliest 


very. best running stock 
late 
trotting stock, into which, like others of 
the breeding establishments, it inclines te 
merge its activity in preference to the tirst 
King Alfonso of Foxhall), Glen 
Athol, Pat Molloy, Falsetto, 


(brotherof Paroie).and Asteroid, and their 


(sire 


Powhatan 


progeny, of the one breed, are to be se eli 
about the place, with Harold (sire of Maud 
S.), Miss Russell Lord Russell 
(her Belmont, and Annapolis, 
Lexing 
ton was very early purchased by the Alex 
anders for 815,000. 


her dam) 
brother), 
and their progeny, of the other 


The price was deemed 
exorbitant at the time, tillone son of Ken 
tucky was sold for $40,000, and $50,000 
was refused for another, Asteroid 

The house is not now occupied by the 
family, who have taken the Buford house, 
the It 
built originally by a younger brother of a 


in neighborhood, instead Was 


Scotch baronet, whose wandering fancy 


own as Llangollen. 


OLD 


It has gone to de- 


now, and is occupied by a familiar 


ALEXANDER HOUSE, 


WOODBURN, KENTUCKY 


led him to settle and marry here in the 


Western wilderness He refused to leave 


the spot even when his brother died and 
turn, He 
drew the revenues, however, and expend 


ire in loeal horse circles, the trainer, 
Old Buck’: but it has been in its time 


he beeame a baronet in his 


e residence of a family of ministers, the 
vises, Who brought race-horses hither | ed them in improving the large tract he 
om Virginia, and later it was a board- 


Many amateurs of the curi 


had purchased till it had become, as it now 


+-school. | is, quite a princely domain. He contem 


of b 
| 
COS 
7 
in 
’ 


plated a ne mansion, with the rest, but 
this was never carried out, and so he econ 
tented himself with additions to the old 
one It is low and rambling, part brick, 
part wood, which is silvery gray with the 
veather, and has its chimneys outside, and 


dilapidated modern veranda in front 


It is like some quaint foreign grange, and 
makes an excellent subject for the water 


COLOr Artis 


\lexander, a bro 
ther ofthe present reside hntowner, Was liv 


A son of the original 


ing in this during the war, when 


house 


guerrillas came down upon him 


and carried off the most 


twice, 
valuable of his 
On the first of these raids the 
Abdallah, 


spoken of, and Bay Chief were taken. 


animals 
rreat heretofore 
The 
superintendent endeavored to throw the 
robbers off the track by 


trotting 


sire 


substituting in 
ferior animals, till brougeht to a sense of 
the error of his ways with a rope around 
his neck. Itis remarkable to say, as show 
ing the completeness with which the issues 
of the eivil war are over. that the only one 
of the guerrillas wounded it 
after hay 


hanged, then, as a commutation, to impris 


this foray, 
ing first been condemned to be 
onment for life, and tinally set free alto 
gether, was this last vear employed as a 
harvest laborer on the Alexander place. 
On the 
ough-bred Asteroid that was run off. 


was the thor 
The 


artist Trove was engaged in painting his 


next oceasion it 


portrait at the time, and his principal rage 
This 
portrait,in which the trainer, “Old Ansel,” 
and the jockey, ** 


Was atthe interruption of his work. 


Brown Dick,” are intro 


duced, though on a reduced seale, with a | 


quaint idea of not detracting from the im 
portance of the horse, was completed on 
the subsequent recovery of Asteroid, and 
hangs in the dining-room of Mr. L. Brod 


and Asteroid himself, long past his useful 
ness, how browses out a comfortable exist 
enee on the place, till he be overtaken by 


the usual lot of men and horses 

A radical difference is found in the ed 
ueation of the runner and the trotter, cor 
responding somewhat to the demands put 
upon them. The rule for the thorough 
bred be called ‘‘a short life and a 
merry He is brought the 
system, expected to do his best on 


may 


one,” On on 
forcing 
the turf at two and three years of age, and 
shortly after is good for little or nothing. 


The trotter, on the other hand, is develop 
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| cing circuits: 


ed much more slowly, and lasts for far | driving to church in the next town. 


more than a corresponding tin 
of the greatest that may be menti 
instance, Dexter did not begin 
career till the age of six, Lady T} 
eight, Goldsmith Maid till mine 
last mentioned made her great 
nile in 2.14 at the age of sevente: 
Each blue-grass breeder of pro 
has his regularly printed 
revised 


stock, yearly, cenerally 


wood-cut of his best stallion on t} 
Some, as General Withers, insert 
ing prices, from which * 
advertised, 


no dey 
In looking over suc 
logue, from S400 up to $2000 are | 
the younger 
with proportionately more for old 


be demanded for 
that could be at onee made usefu 
When a horse has really entered thi 
of the great ** flyers,” there is hard 
limit to his value. One with a re« 
2.30 may be estimated in a 
worth §10,000. From 
$1000 may be added for each suce 


second. 


gvenera 


2.350 dow mn te 


When we come into the 
and near the head of the record, jus 
with gold and diamonds is a coarse 
Mr. Bonner 
to have paid $33,000 for Dexter. and S36 
for Rarus, and Mr. Vanderbilt $20.0) 
Maud 3. 


pation in comparison, 


But this last was before s 
made her great time; now that she 
made it, vou are told confidentially t 
person stands ready to draw his 
willingly for $75,000 whenever he ¢ 

a horse that will lead her, and give | 
distinetion of having the fastest trotte: 
the world. But how does it pay? Wi 
it pays first in stock-raising; it pays 1 
in the opportunity to take purses 
stakes afforded by the great system of ra 
and no doubt even those ver 


| tlemen who withdraw from racing, ani 
head, the general manager of the estate: | 


their driving in private life, find it pay 


| a pleasure and improved health from this 


kind of recreation, extravagant as it is 
which they might not be able to procur 
so well from the expenditure of equal sums 
in any other direction. 

The blue-grass proprietors are, on 
whole, of a sober-minded, even religi 
cast. Whoever has expected to find t 
of the Swashbuckler, 
much mistaken. 


rioting sort wi 
There are exceptions 

is true, but as a rule there is little drinki: 
oreven going to races, grace is said befor 
meat, and the family conveyance is re: 
larly got out on Sunday mornings for 
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PAUL REVERE 


THE DAWNING OF INDEPENDEN( 


Kranee, 1763, surrendered Minister who cede 


Canada to England, it 


Claimed aft 
suddenly erward that he hi: 
ened men’s eyes to a very astonishing 
They discovered that British Amer arival. This assertion 
dat once become a country so larg 


order to 
destroy the British 


ating for 
hot 


till ten vears tater and mis 
to make England seem ridiculously have been an after-thoueh 


Even the ecool-headed Dr. Frank- tined to be eontirmed 


lL bv the 
vriting that same vear to Mary Steven We have now to deal with the outbreak 
4 


London, spoke of England as that of 
island which, compared to Amer 


a& contest whieh was, according to thre 
createst « statesmen of the pe 
is but a stepping-stone in a brook, riod, accursed, wieked. barbarous 


to keep) cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolieal 
ar-seeing French war No American writer ever employ 
itesmen of the period looked at the mat- ed to deseribe it a combination of ad jee 
inthe same way. Choiseul, the Prime tives so vigorous as those here | 


DYrotl 


ht to 
LX VIT.—No. 401 16 


ce enough of it above-water 


shoes ary.” The 


DR. JOSEPH WARREN 


vether by the elder Pitt, afterward Lord 
Chatham. The rights for whieh Ameri 
cans fought seemed to them to be the 
common rights of Englishmen, and many 
Enelishmen thought the same. On the 
other hand, we are now able to do justice 
to the position of those American loyalists 
who honestly believed that the attempt 
at independence was a mad one, and 
who sacrificed all they had rather than 
rebel against their King. ‘' The annals 
of the world.” wrote the ablest Tory pam 
phieteer America, Massachusettensis, 
“have not been deformed with a single 
instance of so unnatural, so causeless, so 
wanton. so wicked a rebellion.” When 
we compare this string of epithets em 
ployed upon the one side with those of 
Pitt upon the other, we see that the war at 
the outset was not so much a contest of 
nations as of political principles. Some 
of the ablest men in England defended the 
American cause: some of the ablest in the 
colonies took the loval side 

Boston in the winter of 1774-5 was a 
town of some 17,000 inhabitants, garrison 
ed by some 3000 British troops It was 
the only place in the Massachusetts colony 
where the roval Governor exercised any 
real authority, and where the laws of Par 
liament had any force. The result) was 
that its life was paralyzed, its people 
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gloomy, and its commerce «cd 
other colonies were still ho 
tain their rights by policy 
lation, by refusing to import 
sume, and they watched wit] 
solicitude for some riotous di 
tion in Boston. On the ot 
the popular leaders in that t 
taking the greatest pains 
should be no outbreak There 
of one whenever soldiers we 
any expedition into the count 
might have taken place at Ma 
in January, one almost happ: 
Salem in February, yet. stil 
postponed No publicity was ¢ 
the patriotic military organizat 
Joston; as little as possibl 
about the arms and stores t 
gathered in the country. Not 
had been lost in any popular 
ment since the Be ston Massaere 
The responsibility of the first s 
were determined, must rest 
roval troops. So far was thiis « 
that it was honestly attributed 
British soldiers to cowardict 
An oflicer, quoted by Frothinghan 
home in November, 1774: ** As 1 
you hear of their taking arms to res 
foree of England, it is mere bullyin 
will go no further than words; 
it comes to blows, he that can run thi 
est will think himself best off bel 
any two regiments here ought to bi 
mated if they did not beat in the fir 
whole foree of the Massachusetts 
ince; for though they are numerous 


are but a mere mob, without order o1 


cipline, and very awkward at hat 
their arms.” 
But whatever may have been thi 


of carrying their point without fight 
the provincial authorities were stea 


collecting provisions, arms, and 


tion. Unhappily these last essentials \ 


hard to obtain. On April 19, 1775 


mittees of safety could only count 


twelve field-pieces in Massachusetts 
there had been colleeted in that « 


21,549 fire-arms, 17,441 pounds of pow 


22.191 pounds of ball, 144,699 flints 


bayonets, 11,979 pouches, 15,000 cant 


There were also 17.000 pounds of salt 


35,000 pounds of rice, with large qua 


ties of beef and pork, ete. Viewed 


evidence of the forethought of the « 


nists, these statistics are remarkable 
there was something heroic and 


at 


ins 


pathetic in the project of goine to 
th the British government on the 

of twelve tield pleces and seven 
pounds of salt fish 

hen, on the night of the ISth April, 
il Revere rode beneath the bright 
ht through Lexineton to ( ‘oneord, 
Mawes and Preseott for comrades, 
carrying the signal for the inde 
ce ofa nation. He had seen across 
irles River the two lights froin the 
steeple in Boston whieh were to 
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by some British othicers who eapopoe ned to 
be near Concord, Colon: I Smith, the com 
mander of the expedition, had already 
halted, ordered Piteairn forward, and sent 
back prudently for re -enforeements It 
Was a night of terror to all the neighbor 
ing Middlesex towns. for no one knew 
What exeesses the angry British troops 
might commit on. their return march, 
The best picture we have Of this alarm is 
in the narrative of a Cambridge woman, 
Mrs. Hannah Winthrop, deseribine 


v that a British force was roing out 
seize the patriotic supplies at Coneord: 
had warned Hancock and Adams at 
Jonas Clark’s parsonage in Lex 
tton, and had rejected Sergeant Mon 
‘aution against unnecessary noise, 
th the rejoinder, ** You'll have noise 
ugh here before long—the regulars are 
ming out.” Ashe galloped on his way 
regulars were advancing with steady 
» behind him, soon warned of. their 
danger by alarm-bells and signal 


By the time Revere was captured 


GENERAL WILLIAM HEATH 


horrors of that midnight crv,” as she calls 
it The women of that town were roused 
by the beat of drums and ringing of bells: 
they hastily gathered their children to 
gether and fled to the outlying farm 
houses: seventy or eighty of them wer 
at Fresh Pond, in hearine of the guns at 
Menotomy, now Arlington: the next dar 
their husbands bade them flee to Andover 
Whither the college property had been 
sent, and thither they went, alternate 1\ 
walking and riding. over fic lds where the 


bodies of the slain lay unburied 


. 
Coed 
= 
{pe 
| 
! 
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Before 5 aM. on April 19, 1775, the 
British troops had reached Lexington 


(ireen, Where thirtv-eight men, under 
Captain Parker, stood up before 600 or 800 
to be shot at, their captain saying, ** Don't 
lire Unless vou are fired on: but if they 
want a war, let it begin here.” It began 
there; they were fired upon; they fired 
rather inetfectually in return, while seven 


were killed and nine wounded. The rest, 


after retreating, re-formed and pursued the 


British toward Concord, capturing 
stragglers—the first prisoners taken it | 
war. Then followed the fight at Conco 
where 450 Americans, instead of 38 
rallied to meet the British. The fight 
took place between two detachments 
the North Bridge, where 
“onee the embattled farmers st 
And fired the shot heard round the we 


There the American captain, Isaac Day 
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detachm 


( in th 
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THE 


at the first shot he who had troops met the returning Tug 


his company was placed at the formed a hollow square, into which 


~ 


\ 


Gay 


y 


FAC-SIMILE OF WARREN S ADDRESS 


ent retreated in disorder, but their | towns. A company from Danvers n 
1 body was too strong to be attacked. ed sixteen miles in four hours 


it; they were exposed to a constant begun 


} 
hae 


so they disabled a few cannon, destroyed —icans lost 93 in kills d, wounded 
some barrels of flour, eut down the liberty- ing that day; the British, 27 
set fire to the court-house, and then important result Was that every 
return mareh. It ended in can colony now recognized that 


errilla fire; minute-men flocked behind How men’s minds were affect 
ery tree and house: and only the fore best be seen by a glimpse at a day 
cht of Colonel Smith in sending for re- life of one le iding patriot Karly 
forcements had averteda surrender. At morning of the 19th of April, 1775 

near Lexington, Perey with his senger came hastily to the door 


and 


they 


the little column, havent ao ran and thre themselves on the ground 
is afraid to go.” He fell, and exhausted Then Perey in turn fell back 
ttrick gave the order, ** Fire! for Militia still came pouring in from Dorehes 
e. fire!’ in return. The British ter, Milton, Dedliam, as well as the nearet 


red 


ana 


\mer 
ull 
Winer! 
haa 
Wia\ 
1 
Lilie 
a mes 
Dr 


i 
PL 
1 
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Joseph Warren, physician, in Boston, and 
of the Committee of 
with the news that there had been 
Dr. 
first the duty that came 
summoned his pupil, Mr. Eustis, 
directed lim to of his 
patients for that day : mounted his 
horse and rode to the Charlestown Ferry. 


chairman Boston 
Safety, 
fighting at Lexington and Concord. 
Warren, 


doing 
irest 
and 


take care 


then 


As he entered the boat he remarked to an 
acquaintance: “Keep up a brave heart. 


They have begun it that, either party can 
and we'll end it 
After landing i he meta 
certain, Dr. Welch, who says, in a manu 
* Kight in the 
Dr. Joseph Warren just 
come out of Boston, horseback. | 


‘Well, they 


do: that only we can do,” 


Charlestown 
seript 


statement: o cloek 


Morning Saw 


said, 


“Yes, he said, 


are gone out.’ 


ind we will be up with them before 
night Apparently the two plivsicians 
jogged On together, tried to pass Lord 


Perey’s column. of but 
Then Dr. 
Welch went home, and Dr. Warren prob 
ably attended a meeting of the Committee 
of Safety, held **at the Black Horse in Me 
notomy, or West Cambridge. This com 
mittee had from the Provin 
cial Congress to order out the militia, and 


re-enforcements, 


were stopped by bavonets, 


authority 


General Heath, who was a member of the 
committee, rode to take command of the 
provincials, with Warren by his side, who 
was sufficiently exposed that day to have 
a musket ball strike the pin out of the hair 
of his ear-loek.” The two continued to 
vether till the British army had crossed 
Charlestown Neck on its retreat, and made 
a standon Bunker Hill. 
covered by the ships. 


There they were 
The militia were 
ordered to pursue no further, and General 
Heath held the first council of war of the 
Revolution, at the foot of Prospect Hill. 

With the fervor of that day's experience 
upon him, Warren wrote, on the day fol 
lowing, this circular to the town in behalf 
of the Committee of Safety. The original 
still exists in the Massachusetts archives, 
marked with much interlineation. 


The 
our 


* GENTLEMEN, murders 
brethren on 


Wednesday, the 19th instant, have made it ab- 


barbarous 
committed on innocent 
solutely necessary that we immediately raise an 
army to defend our wives and our children from 
the butchering hands of an inhuman soldiery, 
who, incensed at the obstacles they met with 
in their bloody progress, and enraged at being | 
repulsed from the field of slanghter, w ill with- 
out the least doubt take the first opportunity 
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in their power to ravage this devote 
with tire and sword. We conjure 

fore, by all that is dear, by all tha 
that you give all assistance possi! 


Inganarmy. Our allisat stake | 
devastation are the instant conser 
delay. Every moment is intinite 
An hour lost may deluge 


your ¢ 
blood, and entail perpetual slavery 
few of 


earhage, 


your posterity who may s 
We beg and cntreat, as yo 
swerto your country, to your own co 
and above all,as you will answer to ¢ 
self, that you will hasten and encoursa 
possible means the enlistment of me. 
the army, and send them = forward 
quarters at Cambridge with that e 
Which the vast importance and 
gency of the affair demand.” 


It is always hard to interpret { 
cise condition of public feeling ji 
awar. It is plain that the Massa 
committee expected something mom 


isl 


a contest of words when they n 
many preparations. On the other 

it is evident that hardly any one | 
forward to and pro 
strife. Dr. Warren wrote, soon aft 
19th of April: ** The people never se 
in earnest about the matter until after 
engagement of the 19th ult.. and | 
believe that the night preceding the 
barous outrages committed by the soldis 
at Lexington, Concord, ete., ther 
not fifty people in the whole colony 
ever expected any blood would be 
in the contest 


any serious 


between 


us and Gr 
Britain.” Two days after the fig 
Lexington, in contrast to this previo 


of what Was 
Massachusetts Committee of Safety 
solved to enlist 8000 men. Two days at 
that the news reached New York at noi 
There was a popular outbreak; the ro 
troops were disarmed, the fort and may 
zines seized, and two transports for Bos 
unloaded. At five on Monday afterno 
the tidings reached Philadelphia, 

the bell in Independence Hall was rung 
and the people gathered. When it got 
South Carolina, 
people seized the arsenal, and the Proy 
cial Congress proclaimed them ‘* read, 
sacrifice their lives and fortunes.” | 
vannah, Georgia, a mob took possess 
of the powder magazine, and raised a | 
erty-pole. In Kentucky a party of hunt 
ers, hearing of the battle, gave their e 
campment the name of Lexington, whic! 
it still bears. 


far as Charleston, 


~ 


( 
a 
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vhile on May 10 the Continental 
s convened, and on the same day 


en took possession of the strong 


of Ticonderoga It was the tirst 
sitive aggression by the patriotic 
at both Lexington and Concord 
re acting on the defensive. The 
m Was planned Connecticut 
enforced in’ Western Massachu 
the main reliance was to be 
Ethan Allen and his Green 
n Boys,” whose daring and en 
ere already well known. Bene 
nold. who had been commissioned 
sachusetts for the same purpose, ar 
ily in time to join the expedition 
inteer. On May 10,1775, eighty 
men crossed the lake with Allen, 
they had landed, he warned them 
was a dangerous enterprise, and 
for volunteers. Every man volun 
eeped. The rest took but a few moments. 
They entered with a war-whoop the open 
t-gate, pressing by the sentinel, and 
the half-elad commander appeared 
isked their authority, Allen answer 
th the words that have beeome his 
In the name of the great Jehovah 
the Continental Congress.” = The 
eress Was only to meet that day, but 
is already exercising a sort of ante 
ital authority. A fortress which had 
ost eight million pounds sterling and 
ny lives was placed in its hands by a 
nere stroke of boldness. Crown Point 
e itself up with equal ease to Seth 
Warner, and another dramatic surprise 
is given to the new-born nation. 
In the neighborhood of Boston the 
month of May was devoted to additional 
reparations, and to what are ealled, in 


old stage directions of Shakspeare’s 


iys, Atone 
ne, When a sally from Boston was ex 
ected, the Committee of Safety ordered 
officers of the ten nearest towns to 
ssemble one-half the militia and all the 
iute-men, and march to Roxbury. 
While this was being done, General Thom 
with an ingenuity quite in the style of 
e above stage motto, marched his seven 
indred men round and round a high 
ll, visible from Boston, to mislead the 
tish. At another time, when men were 
re numerous, General Putnam marched 
the troops in Cambridge, twenty-two 
indred in number, to Charlestown Fer- 
.the column being spread over a mile 
ud a half, and passing under the guns of 
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the British, without attack At another 
time, “all of Weymouth, Braintree, and 
Hingham,” according to Mrs Adanmis, 


turned out to drive away a British de 
tachment from Grape Island, where the 
Americans then landed, burned a quantity 
of hay. and brought awayeattle. A larger 
skirmish took place at Noddle’s Island, 
near East Boston, where the Americans 
destroyed a schooner, dismantled a sloop, 
and captured twelve swivels and four 
t-pound cannon, Putnam commanded 
in this engagement, and the enthusiasm 
Whieh it called out secured his unanimous 
election as major-general 

Meantime the Provincial troops were 
gathering for what the Msser Gazette, of 
June 8, called, with rather premature ad 
miration, “the grand American army” 
an army Whose returns for June 9 showed 
7644 men. ** Nothing could be in a more 
confused state,” wrote Dr. Eliot, than 
the army which first assembled at Cam 
bridge. This undisciplined body of men 
were kept together by a few who deserved 
well of their country.” President John 
Adams, writing long after (June 19, ISDS), 
thus summed up the condition of these 


forces: 


“The army at Cambridge was not a national 
army, for there was no nation. It was nota 
United States army, for there were no United 
States. It was not an army of united colonies, 
for it could not be said in any sense that the 
colonies were united. The centre of their 
union, the Congress of Philadelphia, had not 
adopted nor acknowledged the army at Cam- 
bridge. It was not a New England army, for 
New England lad not associated. New Eng- 
land had no legal legislature, nor any common 
executive authority, even upon the principles 
of original authority, or even of original power 
in the people, Massachusetts had her army, 
Connecticut her army, New Haipshire her 
army, and Rhode Island her army. These four 
armies met at Cambridge, and imprisoned the 
British army in Boston. But who was the 
sovereign of this united, or rather ¢ ongregated, 
army, and who its commander-in-chief ?) It had 
none. Putnam, Poor, and Greene were as in- 
dependent of Ward as Ward was of them.” 


This was the state of the forees outside, 
while the army inside was impatiently 
waiting for re-enforcements, and chating 
at the ignoble delay. On May 25 three 
British generals (Howe, Clinton, and Bur 
goyne) arrived with troops. The newspa 
pers of the day say that when these officers 
were going into Boston harbor they met 
a packet coming out, when General Bur- 


eure 
: 2 


NEW 


LOVE isked skipper of the packet 


Ana told 


as surrounded by ten thou 


bere is 
that the town w 


usked 


HOW many 
revulars there were Boston: and 
hye answered \bout five thousand 
eried ont Vith astonishment "What! 
and ten thousand peasants keep five thou 


Sand Kings troops shut up! Well. let us 

fet in, and well soon tind elbow-room 

After this convers ition the niekname ot 
Kl bow-room” was permanently fastened 


le 


on Greneral B Irvovne used to relate 


that atter His reverses, Ww hi 


a prisoner of 


War, he was rece ived with great COULTES 
by the pe ople of Boston as he ste pped from 
the Charlestown ferry-boat but was ct lit 
tle annoved when in old lady, perched on 


above thecro vd dl shrill 
Make w 


eral’s Coming: 


Voice ay make Way The ven 


ive him elbow-room 


Two davs before the battle of Bunker 


Hill, Mrs. Adams wrote to her husband 
John Adams Gages proclamation you 
will recelve by this and the 


] 
records of time can not produce 


a blacker 


page. Satan when driven from the realms 


of bliss exhil 
Is 


we think itt 


ited not more mallee 


SUpersc d 


Sure 
Yet 


proclamation he could 


the father of lies 


Dest 


have issued This proclamation an 


nouneed martial la V, 
to 


but offered pardon 
who would rive 
to the 
from the 


those n their allegi 


ance overnment, “excepting only 


benefit 


of such pardon Samuel 
\dams and Jolin Hanecoek. 


W hose otfense Ss 


are of too flagitious an iture to admit of 


any other consideration than that of eon 
dign punishment Heafterward remark 


added 


ed that the Insult to out 
rave as, with a preposterous parade of 
military arrangement, they alTeeted to 


ed 
os contributed to bring about 
f Bunker Hill 


of British Lroo} 


hold the army be Sled 

Two thin 
the Impatience 
alfectation” 


other hand, the creat 


s under the 


of a sieve 


on the 
merease Of self-confidence amone the pro 
Vineiais after Lexington and Concord, It 
asa military necessity, no doubt, for each 


side, to oceupy 


the Charlestown heights: 
also a growing 
to 

Vorable opport nits 
Lord) Harris w 
12 


to a sense of their duty 


but there was disposition to 


fa 
Captain (afterward 


bring matters crisis on the first 
rote home to England (June 
I wish the Americans may be brought 
One wood drub- 
to give them by way 


effect 


bing, which ] long 


Of retaliation might have a good 
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toward it Warren, 
hand, 


vould only mike a sally 


Dy 
wrote (Mary 


thatif 


from | 
vould “gratify thousands w 


wait to avenge the blood of th, 


With 


ed countrymen 


on both sides, the 
off 


fora battle rarely seem 


COLLISION Coll 


far 


Kinglake SaVS that 


cone 


lo 


a general who has SOE 
for fighting 


Had hot someth 


Impulse existed On both sides 


American rebels would probably 


fortified Bunker Hill, sand the 
eral might have besiewed 


and star 


out without firing a shot 


It is needless to add another t 


hiumerable descriptions of the 
Bunker 


comes to America feels renewed asto 


Every) Enelishm 


ment that a monument should hia 
the 
American 


on scene of a defeat | 


school boy understan 


the monument celebrates a fact me 


portant than most Victories, name! 
the raw provineials faced the Britis 


for two hours, they themselves bei), 


der so little organization that it is 


sible to telleven at this day who \ 


conmnander: that they did this with 
the protection of an unfinished cart 


and a rail fence. retreating only 
their 


Tried 
standards of regular warfare 


powder Was out 


evel 
day, a breastwork twice that of B 


Hill would have been accounted 

moderate obstacle. When the 
the frightened citize 
Dorchester, England, had asked a 


vious century 


engineer whether their breast works co 


resist Prince Rupert's soldiers, he 
ed, "IT have seen them running up 
twenty feet high; 


alis 


these defenses ot ve 


may possibly keep them out halfan hou: 
The flimsy defenses of Bunker Hill 


Howe's soldiers for 
until the untried 


had fired their last shot. It 


back General 


hours, and 


Proviti 


Was a ( 


worth a monument. 


The best descriptions ef the battle its: 
are to be found in the letters of provin 
officers and soliiers preserved in thi 
pendix to Richard Frothingham’s S 


of Boston. 


It is the descriptions ot 


soldiers that are always most graph 


they grow more familiar with war. thi 
harratives It 


proof of the impression made in Engla 


is a 


tame, 


by the affair that the newspapers of t! 
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of being exultant. were in wing at Cambrid 


ts | ed | Congress, ¢ 


or apologetic, and each had l 
ry in regard to innumerable and George Washington, of Virginia 
that day.” as the London Chron- |) been unanimously placed in command 
Ithem. Tried by this test of con- recommendation of the New England del 
eriticism, the Americans do not egates He assumed this position stand 


ave exaggerated the real impor- ing under the historic elm-tree at Cam- 


SAMUEL ADAMS 


of the event. ‘‘The ministerial bridge, July 3.1775. On the 9th he held 

ps gained the hill,” wrote William a conneil of war of the ne wly organized 
lor to John Adams, ‘* but were vietori- general officers The whole force was 
ous losers. A few more such victories, still from New England, and consisted of 


d they are undone.” By the official 16,770) infantry and 555) artillerymien 


ounts these Troops lost in killed and , These were organized in three dis 
uunded 1054, about one in four of their each comprising two brigades, us 
nber, including an unusually large six regiments each. They hada long 
portion of officers, while the Ameri- ries of posts to garrison, and they had 
s lost but half as many, about 450, out nine rounds of ammunition per man 
a total of from two to three thousand. Worst of all, they were still, in the words 
it the numbers were nothing; the fact of Washington, mixed m 
the provineials had resisted regular people, under very little diseip| Their 
oops Was everything. whole appearance under the new organiza 


1 


The ‘‘great American army” was still tion may be best seen from the contempo 


£ 
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rary description by Rey. William Emer 
son, grandfather of our creat poet and es 
sayist 

‘There is great overturning in the camp, as 


to order and rewularity New lords, new 1 


aws. 


Phe Generals Washington and Lee are upon 
the lines every day. New orders from his Ex 
celleney are read to the respective regiments 
every mnorning atter prayers. Phe strictest 


government is taking place, and great distine- 
tien and 
Every one is made to know his place, and keep 
in it,or be tied up and receive thirty or forty 


ishes 
lashes, 


is made between officers 


weording to his crime. Thousands are 
at work every day trom four till eleven o'clock 
in It i 


been done, 


the morning, 


much 
are extended 
from Cambridge to Mystie River, so 
it will be 
to get between the 


surprising how 


work has Phe lines 
almost 
that 


for tl 


very soon 


morally impossible 


works, ex- 


one e, Which is supposed to be lett 
PUPpose ly unfortitied to entice the ehemy out 
of thei 


fortresses. 


Who would have thought, 


twelve months past, that all Cambridge and | 


Charlestown would be covered over with Amer- 
ican camps and eut up into forts and intrench- 


ments, and all the lands, fields, orchards, laid 
common —horses and cattle feeding the 
choicest mowing land, whole tields of corn 


eaten down to the ground, and large parks of 
lated 


well-regul locusts cut down for 
and other publie uses! 


fire-wood 

say, looks 
My quarters are at the 
foot of the tamous Prospect Hill, where such 
preat preparations are made for the reception 
the 


a little melancholy, 


ot enemy. It is very diverting to walk | 
among the camps. They are as different in 
their form as the owners are in their dress; 


and every tent is a portraiture of the temper | 


and taste of the persons who encamp in it. 
Some are of 
eloth. 
the Avain, others are made of stone 
and turt, briek or brush. 


made boards, and some of sail- 


other, 


Some are thrown up 


in a hurry; others curiously wrought with 
doors and windows, done with wreaths and 
Withes, in the manner of a basket. Some are 


your proper tents and marquees, looking like 
the regular camp of the enemy. 
the 


In these are 
furnished with 
tent equipage and everything in the most ex 
act English style. However, I think 


Rhode-Islanders, who are 


this 


great variety is rather a beauty than a blem- | 


ish in the army.” 


All that was experienced on both sides 
at the beginning of the late American civil 
War in respect to rawness of soldiery, in 


experienced officers, short enlistments, lo- 
cal jealousies, was equally known in the 
early Continental army, and was less eas 
Even the four New Eng 
land colonies that supplied the first troops 


of 


ily remedied 


were distrustful of one another and 
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soldiers. | 


Some partly of one and some partly of | 


Washington, and this not 


Witt! 
apparent reason. In a state 
which, as has been shown, 
tially aristocratic, they had sudd: 


their leaders. 


Nearly one-thir 
community, including almost al 


W hom social deference had been } 
taken what they called the lova 

Whiy should 
ported Virginian be more trust 
Washington in turn hardly did 

the material with which he had 
He found that in Massachusetts 
Virginia, the gentry were loya 
King; those with whom he had to 
were mainly farmers and mec! 
class such as hardly existed in \ 
and which was then far rougher 
intelligent 


ers the Tory side. 


than the same 
They were obstinate, suspicious 
They had lost their natural lead: 
rich men, the royal councillors, thi 
jand had to take up with new « 
provised guides—physicians like \W 
(** Doetor-General” Warren, as thi 
ish officers called him), or skilled 1m 

ics like Paul Revere, or unemployed 


Class 


vers and business men like thos 
| Governor Shirley deseribed as ** that 
of Adamses.” 


| The few men of yr 
}and consequence who stood by thi 
Haneock and Prescott, were the 


tions. Their line officers were men t 
almost at random from among thems: 


| sometimes turning out admirably, so 


| times shamefully. Washington cas! 
a colonel and five captains for coy 
or dishonesty during the first) sun 
The Continental army as it first assem 
in Cambridge was, as was said of ano 


army on a later occasion, an 


of town-meetings, and, whieh is worss 
town-meetings from which all the aceus 
tomed leaders had suddenly been swept 
away. 


No historian has yet fully por 
trayed the extent to which this social 1 
olution in New England embarrassed 
the early period of the war, or shown | 

| it made the early Continental troops c! 

| under Washington and Schuyler, and pr 
fer in their secret souls to be led by Gi 

eral Putnam, whom they could eall 
Put,” and who rode to battle in his shi 
sleeves. 

And, on the other hand, we ean 1 

see that 


there was some foundation 

these criticisms on Washington. Wit 
the highest principle and the firmest pi 
| pose, his views of military 


roOverhime! 


= 
t's 
Cr 


no American 
days would endure for a 


us army 
His methods were simply 

He thought that the 
isetts Provineial Legisla 
iid impress men into the 
onary army, should pro 
un with food and clothes 
with pay, and should do 
their He 


declined of 


families 
the 
00 per month, served his 


for 


y for his expenses only, and 


ought, should they, over 
the difference between 
hose households depended 


themselves and those who, 


self, had left slaves at work 


broad plantations. He 
that officers and men 
be taken from ditferent 


classes, that officers should 


1M 


almost absolute, and 
up offenses should be pun 


the lash. These imperial 


ods produced a good effect, 


vhole; probably it was best 
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the General should err on one side if 


irmiy erred on the other. 
loubt that much of the discontent, the 
ertion, the uncertain enlistments, of the 


But there is 


two years proceeded from the diffi 
found by Washington in adapting 


self to the actual condition of the peo 


especially the New England people. 
the highest proof of his superiority 


e overcame not merely all other ob 


tacles, but even his own mistakes. 


Such as it was, the army remained in 


» long enough to make every body im 


ent. 


The delay was inevitable; it was 
er to provide even discipline than pow 


the troops kept going and coming 


illise 


thre 


of short 


yusand men. 


enlistments, and 


more 


in onee the whole force was reduced to 
With that patience 


ch was one of Washington's strongest 


tary qualities he withstood dissatis 


tion 


Within and criticism 


from 


with 


until the time had come to strike a 


vier blow. 


Then, in a single 


night, 


fortitied Dorchester Heights, and this 


ced the evacuation of Boston. The 
tish generals had to seek elbow-room 
vhere. They left Boston March 17, 

taking with them twelve hundred 


ierican loyalists, the bulk of what call 


tself ** society” in New England. The 
vy went to Halifax, the army to New 


JOHN 


DICKINSON 


York, whither Washington soon took his 
Continental army also. Once there, he 
found new obstacles. From the very fact 
that they had not sent away their loyalists, 
there was less of unanimity among the 
people, nor had they been so well trained 
the French Indian The 
New England army was now away from 


by and Wars. 
home; it Was unused to marches or evo 


had 


itself and 


lutions, but it learned some con 
commander, 
though it did not always do to 
either. It was soon re-enforced by troops 
from the Middle States, but a period of 
tested 
He ho 
all the 


loyalists shut up in the opposing camp; 


fidence in in its 


credit 


disaster followed, which severely 
the generalship of Washington. 

longer had, as in Massachusetts, 
he found them seattered through the com 
munity. Long Island was one of their 
strongholds, and received the Continental 
army much less cordially than the British 
The 
Hudson River was debatable ground be 
Washington's 
own military family held incipient trai 


army Was received at Staten Island. 


tween opposing factions ; 


tors. The outlook was not agreeable in 

any direction, at least in the Northern 

colonies, where the chief contest lay 
There was a disastrous advance into 


Canada, under Montgomery and Arnold, 
culminating in the defeat before Quebec 
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te 
shed 
— 
des 


December 30 
ed the 


Vah 


1775, and the retreat conduet 
next spring by Thomas and Sulli 
It was clearly a military repulse, but 
it was a Adams, 
looking from the remoteness of Philadel 


great comfort to John 


cause “Our misfortunes in Canada,” 
he wrote to his wife, June 26, 1776, ‘are 
enough to melt a heart of stone. The 


small-pox is ten times more terrible than 
Britons, Canadians, and Indians together, 
This was the cause of our precipitate re 
treat from Quebec.” Thus was disap 
polntment slightly mitigated: but in the 
Carolinas, about the same time, it was the 
British who were disappointed, and the 
defense of Fort Moultrie especially gave 
comfort to all the patriotic party. It was 
a brilliant achievement, where the fate of 
Charleston and the Carolinas was deter 
mined by the defense of a fortress of pal 
metto logs, manned by less than five hun 
dred men, under Moultrie, aided by Motte, 
Marion, and the sinee-renowned Sergeant 
They had thirty one cannon, but 
only a scanty supply of powder. Over 
them waved a flag of blue, with a crescent 
inseribed, Liberty.” Against them was 
a squadron of British ships, some of them 
carrying tifty guns; and they defended 
themselves so successfully for ten hours 
that the British invasion was cheeked, and 
then abandoned. This happened on June 
28, 1776, just in time to counteract the dis 
couragement that came from the fatal Ca 
nadian campeign 

The encouragement was needed Just 
before the the Continental 
Congress had begun its preliminary work 
on the g 


time when 
reat Declaration, General Joseph 
Reed, the newly appointed Adjutant-Gen 
eral, and one of Washington's most trust 
ed associates, was writing thus from the 
field 

“With an army of 


one behind, we stand on a point of land with 


force before and a secret 
six thousand old troops, if a year’s service of 
about half can entitle 
fifteen 


them to this name, and 
the 
and doubtful. 
Every man, trom the General tothe private, ac 


about hundred raw levies of pro- 


Vinee, disattected more 


quainted with our true situation, is exceeding 


Had 


athairs, ho 


«liscourae al. 


at 
tempted me to take part in the 


known the true 


pos 


Tire 


consideration would lave 


seene; and this 


sentiment is universal.” 


Washington himself wrote almost as 


discouraging) 


that 


,and it is scarcely strange 


under these 


there 


circumstances 
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i, to attribute all to a quite subordinate 


should have been in the Cone 
noritv. that 
Declaration 


shrank from ad 

and perhaps one o 
to be surprised that the chief x; 
of this 


very 


eaution should have 
Dickinson who 
* Pennsvivania Farmer,” done n 


any other writer, save Thomas Ps 


John 


to bring about the separation It 
seen in history that the very sen 
sponsibility which rests on the « 
cates Of a measure makes thems recs 
the time action comes. 
pointed out that the Declaration «6! 
pendence would not strengthen 4 
nies “by one man or by the least s 
that it would expose the soldiers 
cruelties 


for 


that without some trial « 
strength they ought not to risk ° 
native where to recede would le 
and to persist might be destruction 

it would bea menace to Eneland, an ati 


to Franee, anda cause of dissension 4 
the colonies themselves. Others 
him, and Rutledge, of South Caroli: 
privately that ‘it required the impu 
of a New-Englander for them in their « 
jointed state to propose a treaty to a) 
tion now at peace.” John Adams, o 
other hand, believed that the whol 
should have been done seven montlis 
lier. But the will of the Coneress wa 
clear that Rutledge at last joined in 
vote for the sake of unanimity, and 
Pennsylvania Farmer could only absent 
himself from the Congress. On the 
after the adoption of Richard Henry Le: 
original resolutions as to declaring: j 
pendence and entering into foreign tr 
ties, John Adams wrote, ‘* Yesterday 
greatest question was decided which ©) 
was debated 


in America, and a greater 
perhaps never was nor will be 
any more.” 

Two days after, the draft of Jetferson’s 
* Declaration,” 


with its few amendine 
was adopted by Congress, and three «ds 
later John Adams wrote to his wife, °° © 
army at Crown Point 
wretchedness enough to fill a lun 
mind with displaced, defeat 
discontented, dispirited, diseased, na 
undisciplined, eaten up with vermin 
clothes, bed, blankets, no medicines 
victuals but salt pork and flour.” On t 
same day—such is the power of tlhe | 
man mind to restore itself by a changy 
thoughts 


IS ah Object 


horror 


he sent her a much longer e} 
tle on the varieties of English style and t 


: 
(42 
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SERGEANT JASPER 


iportance of a careful perusal of Rollin’s |) Probably no man at that period set the 


les Lettres. Fortunately no human. great Declaration quite 


sO) as Jol 


ng can live always on the heights of | Adams; but Rollin’s Belles Lettres must 
it historie events; every day must be also by all means be kept in mand 
ited with a little commonplace, and The Declaration of Independence was 
ist seem to those who live through it) publicly read throughout the colonies, and 
ier less great and eventful than it is.) was communicated by Washin 


in a 


BATTLE OF FORT MOULTRI 
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general order, July 9, 1776, with the follow 
ing announcement The General hopes 
this important event will serve as an in 
centive to every officer and soldier to act 
with fidelity and courage, as knowing that 
now the peace and safety of lis country 
depend under God) sole lv on the success 
of our arms: and that he is now in the 
service of a State possessed of sufficient 
power to reward his merit and advance 
him to the highest honors of a free coun 
try.” Thus early did this far-seeing Vir 
ginian give his allegiance to the new goy 
ernment as a nation, state.” free 
country’; not an agglomeration of states 
only, or a temporary league of free coun 
tries And he needed for his encourage 
ment all the strength he could gain from 
this new-born loyalty. 


It was a gloomy and arduous vear, the 
vear 1776. The first duty now assigned to 
Washington was that of sustaining him 
self on Lone Island and guarding New 
York Long Island was the seene of ter 
rible disaster; the forces under Putnam 
were hemmed in and cut to pieces (Au 
cust 27), making Greenwood Cemetery a 
scene of death before it was a place of 
burial In this fatal battle SOOO Ameri 
eans, still raw and under araw command 
er (Putnam), were opposed to 20,000 train 
ed Hessian soldiers, supported by a pow 
erful fleet. Washington decided to retreat 
from Long Island. With extraordinary 
promptness and energy he collected in a 
few hours from a range of fourteen miles 
a sufficient supply of boats, this being done 
in such secrecy that even his aides did not 
know. it. kor forty eight hours he did 
not sleep, being nearly the whole time 


in the saddle. He sent 9000 men with | 
all their baggage and field artillery across 


a rapid river nearly a mile wide within 
hearing of the enemy's camp: best 
conducted retreat [ ever read of,” wrote 
General Greene. Then began the deser 


tions, by companies and almost by regi 
ments. They continued during all his 
memorable retreat throug 


the Jersey Ss, 
when his troops were barefooted and dis 
heartened, and vet he contested every inch 
of ground At the beginning of his march 
he heard of the loss of Fort Washington 
with 2600 men, their ordnance, ammuni 
tion, and stores The day before he Cross 


ed the Delaware the British took posses 


sion of Newport, Rhode Island 
their arrival by burning the hou 
iam Ellery, who had signed the 
laration. 

Yet amid all these aceumulat 
ters Washington wrote to Co 
he eould see ‘without despond: 
for a moment” what America « 
‘gloomy hours.” He could bre 
freely at last when, on Decey 
crossed the Delaware at Tre) 
What the discouraged Reed ja 
“the wretched fragments of 4 
army, now diminished to 3000 1 
his last boat crossed, the advance: 
of Howe’s army reached the 1 
looked eagerly for means of tra 
tion. Washington had seized « 
that could float upon the wat 
seventy miles. 

On December 20, 1776, Washinet 
John Haneock, then President of 1 
gress, “* Ten days more will put a 
the existence of our army.” Yet at | 
mas he surprised the Hessians at T 


recrossing the river and returning 
course with what was perhaps thi 
brilliant single stroke of war that | 
achieved. A few days later he di 
Cornwallis at Princeton with almost 
ability; and all this he did with b 
men, one-half militia, the rest littl 
During that vear there had been 
ice 47,000 ** Continentals” and 27 
litia. Where were they all? Thess 
figures had only been obtained thr 
that system of short enlistments ag 
which Washington had in vain prot 
enlistments for three months, or « 


for one month. It is useless for this ¢ 
eration to exclaim against what may si 


slowness or imbecility in the govern. 
of that day. Why, we ask, did they 
foresee what the war would be? whi 
they not insist on longer enlistments 


have seen in our own time the uselessness 
of these questionings. Under popu 


institutions it is hard to convince a na 


that a long war is before it; it Is apt to 


easily persuaded that peace will retun 
about sixty days: its strength is seen 
all, in its reserved power and its fina 


sources. The dawn of independence se 


ed overcast indeed when the campaig! 
1776 closed, and Washington, with o 


three or four thousand men, went s: 


into winter-quarters at Morristown. 


it 


| 
\ 
: 
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A CASTLE IN 


CH APTER bh | upon the stone floor where the 
4 prisoners were lving 


RE-APPEARS | THI asleep, and ther deep breathing was thie 


H DOLORES 


OF MAKING A RE¢ ONNOITRE only 
them were in the bed, tl 


RY had already been set free, but 
iby was held as a prisoner 
"t mained in the room Ww here Lopez 
mid him, along with the Carlist 


SAT WITH CLASPED HANDS 


iard. but after a few hours he was re 
ved to another chamber. This was 
efly to prevent any possible attempt at 
ipe which Ashby might make, with 
assistance of the other prisoners, who, 
wing the weak points of the castle, 
eht be able. with a bold leader, to strike 
effective blow for liberty. 

[The moonbeams now were streaming in 


At) onthe floor But these men were 


SPAIN. 


he six Carlist 


They were 


sound that could heard 
the other four were 
used to 


\ 


roughing it. and on the 


they slept as soundly as ona bed of down 


flint, pavement 


AND BOWED HEAD. 


Suddenly, in the neighborhood of the 


chimney, there was a slight noise 
No one in the room heard it 

were all sleeping too sound|s 
The noise ceased for a time: then it was 


for they 


renewed. It wasarustling. sliding sound, 
as of some living thing moving there 
After this the noise ceased 


There was another long pause 


| 
{ 
= - 


HARPER'S 


Then came a whisper: 
sse hi hig 
heard 


in the land of dreams. 


No 


one 


The sleepers were al 


The w hispe r Was re peated : 


Asselhi 


Phere 


the slee pers awake 


Vas no answer 


Nor did any of 
Out of such a sound 
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FLOOR, AND LAY THERE LONG.’—|[SEE 


‘sleep nothingeould awaken them that 


of the nature of a mere whisper. 

Of course this moving body was 
friend Dolores. There is no need to ma 
amivstery of it. She alone now had ace 
to this room; she alone would come le 
She alone, having come here, would utter 
that one word, 
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NG HIMSEI ON HIS FACE ON THE STONY 
| 
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A CASTLE 


bit” room It was a hazardous thing to do 


< Dolores. but it had to be done. She mustsee. She 


| come back to this room to seek | had matches in her pocket She resol ved 


\shbv: to see him; if not, then to | to throw a little light on the subject 


im; and, if possible, to help him. She struck a mateh The thame burst 

er assisting “his Majesty” to effect | forth Holding it above her head. Do 
ipe. Dolores had thought for a few | lores peered into the room The flame il- 
ts of surrendering herself After |) lumined the whole apartment A see- 


thought, however, she had con-| ond or two was enough to show her the 


not to, Shesaw that nothing could whole. There were six men. They were 
ed and much would be risked by | Carlists They were prisoners. Ashby 
act. The knowledge which she | had been taken away 
fall the interior of the castle gave So much was plain enough 
immense advantage so long as Ashby was not there. He had been re 


as free: and until she saw how moved but how ? That was the ques 


were it would be better for her to) tion, and a most important one. Was he 
emain free. There would be great dan- | free, or was he still a prisoner? This 
confiding too readily She knew) must be ascertained before Dolores could 


it the Republicans were no better than decide anything 
al Carlists, and perhaps these were mere Gliding swiftly and notselessly to the 


jival band of the same ferocious ma-| nearest sleeper, Dolores caught his hair, 


ers. Ashby, being a foreigner, was | and giving it a sudden violent pull, she 


aps in as great danger as ever; and | darted back quickly, before she could be 


f so, she should preserve her freedom, so | discovered 


sto be able to help him It was effectual 
\fter waiting until the noise in the cas The sleeper started up with a violent 
e had ceased, Dolores approached the | oath, and began abusing his comrade. 


and reached the place of descent. | This one also awaked, and a tierce alter 


ere she stopped and listened cation went on between them, wherein 

She heard the deep breathing of the! the one charged the other with pulling 

eepers. By this she knew that several | his hair, and the other denied it with 

i en were now in the room oaths In the midst of this Dolores had 

| But was Ashby there ? ascended into the passageway, and stood 
She could not tell. there waiting for a chance to be heard : 

That he was not asleep she felt sure. | At length the noise subsided, and the two 

He would be expecting her, at any rate, | began to settle themselves for sleep, when 


dthat would serve to keep him awake. | Dolores, seizing the opportunity, called 


She determined to trv still further. So | out, in a low but clear and distinct voice, 


| she began, as cautiously as possible, to ‘** Viva el Rey 
ike the descent. She succeeded in do The Carlists heard it 
g this without waking any of the sleep ‘What's that 7° cried one 
; rs. For a while she stood in the deep ‘“Some one’s in the room,” cried the 
penetrable shadow, and surveyed the | other. 
partment. She saw, where the moon-|  ** Vivael Rey!” said Dolores once more, 
eams fell, the outlines of figures on the | in the same tone 
ior and on the bed. The remoter parts At this the two men started to their 
the chamber were hid in gloom. feet. 
'hen she ealled, in a low and penetra ‘Who goes there?” said one, in a low 
ig whisper, voice. 
Assebi!” friend,” said Dolores 
There was no answer. ‘“ Where?” asked the man in surprise 
Dolores conjectured that Ashby was not ‘Come to the chimney,” said Dolores 
‘e; but, in order to fully assure herself, The two men went there, till they reach 
repeated the call. ed the fire-plae 
There was still no answer; and now ‘* Where are you?” asked they 
olores felt certain that he had been taken Dolores did not think it necessary to 
Ly. tell them the truth just vet. 
Once more she determined to satisfy ‘“‘[m in the room above,” said she 


erself as to the people who were in the | ‘‘ I’m speaking through an opening in the 
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flue. [can help vou, if you will be eau 
tious and patient 

Who are you?” 

\ prisoner I know the way out | 
can help you Be cautious Is the Eng 
lish prisoner with you ?” 

‘No.” said the Carlist. wondering what 
sort of a prisoner this could be, and why 
this prisoner asked after the Englishman 

Dolores questioned them further, and 
the men told all they knew. They had 
overheard the words that had passed be 
tween Ashby and Lopez, and told what 
they had heard 

From these Dolores gained new light 
upon the facts of the case Having been 
a witness to the scene in the station at 
Madrid, she at ones perceived that this 
enemv of Ashby’s could be no other than 
that man in civilian dress, but of military 


aspect, with whom he had had the quar 


rel. who had been foreed to leave the 


Russells’ carriagé This man had tray 
elled in the same train He had been cap 
tured, plundered, and then set free with 
the other Spaniards, Dolores conjectured 
that he had obtained some soldiers, sur 
prised the castle, and freed Katie She 
also felt sure that Ashby was now a pris 
oner once more, in the hands, not of a 
mere robber, but of his bitterest enemy. 

Thus the whole truth flashed upon her 
mind 

But where was Ashby ? 

That she could not tell as yet. She 
could only hope, and make plans. 

‘Can we come up to you?” asked the 
Carlists 

‘No,’ said Dolores ‘* Besides, there’s 
no escape here. I ean come to you, and 
I will do so before long. Do not sleep too 
soundly. Do not wake the others Be 
ready to act when I come.” 

The men readily promised this. 

‘But why can’t we go now? why can't 
you help us now ?” they asked, 

We ean't go away from this,” said 
Dolores. * without the English prisoner 
But with him we shall surely escape; so 
be ready to act when I give the word.” 


CHAPTER XLII 


HOW KATIE FEELS DEJECTED, AND HOW 
LOPEZ FEELS DISAPPOINTED 
THERE is no need to enlarge upon Ka 
tie’s feelings, as she sat in her lonely cham 
ber. buried in thoughts which were both 


| sefiorita! won't you understand? Let 


sweet and painful. She sat wit 


nands and bowed head, looking ea) 


dejected, and utterly miserable; 


?n this state of mind that Lopez fi 


on the 


following morning 


He felt again disappointed (in 
pez was apparently always feeli: 
pointed), though why he should 
somewhat singular, since 


have been more than human, o7 


she had shown a joyous face 


situation 


Lopez gave a sigh by way of sa 
Katie did not look up, but knew 
well who it was and what he want: 


‘IT hope you have found tl 
more comfortable than the last 
gan, after the usual salutation 


I'm sure I don’t see what comf 


can expect in such a place as tl 
the reply. 

sorry that haven't anyvt 
ter to offer,” said Lopez. ‘* Any 
is in my power to grant I will dof 


‘Those are merely idle word 


Katie. 


“There is one thing, a1 


only, that I wish, and that you car 


that one thing you have no right 


from me, and yet it is useless to as 


for it. 


‘* Useless —oh, do not say that! 
what it 


‘*My freedom,” said Katie, earnest 
‘*Freedom!” said Lopez; wl 
are free—free as a bird!” 


‘“VYes. as a bird in a cage,” was ft 
ter reply. 


‘Ladies must always be under son 


straint,” 


said Lopez: *‘ otherwise y: 


perfectly free.” 

“This, sir,” said Katie, hotly, “| 
sider insult: it is nothing less than moc 
ery at my distress. Is it freedom to 
locked up in a cell and cut off from all n 
friends ?” 


Lopez gave a gasp. He was anxious t 


please 


Katie, yet this was a bad, a ve 


bad beginning. 


‘“ Why,” said he, where can you 


‘“ You will not even let me go about 


eastie, 


said Katie. ‘‘If vou barred 


cates, and les me move about inside, ¢ 
then it would be imprisonment; but 
lock me in this cell, and then you con 
mock me.” 

‘“Great Heaven!” said Lopez 


explain. This castle is full of rough, r 


men 


It would not be safe for you to mo’ 


| 
| 
} 
Vent 
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Thev are not trained servants; | them before they could get their arms 
brutal and fierce. If you went) Over and over again [ risked my life in 


for 


them you would be exposed to in the tight that followed, while pressing lo 


{ 


ward in my eagerness to tind you before 


fy attendant comes and goes,” said | they could get you otf. [found you at last 


she is not insulted Why may [| T was full of joy and triumph at t 


if least as free as she is 4 thought of you from a loath SO 
eause,” said Lopez, ** you area lady; | captivity Judge of my surprise and bit 
nly a common woman Things | ter disappointment when [saw vou so i 


e insults to you which she only | different, when you met me so coolly 


IT ean not allow you to expose | and, instead of showing grat. 


‘to the brutal ribaldry of the ruf- | rather angry at me than otherwise 


ow [fa father had his daughter Lopez paused here to see the etfeet of 
would loek her up, as [do you, his eloquent speech. 
tfeetion.”” Katie loaked up 
\t this Katie turned her head away ‘It was'not captivity, as you ca t 
alr of one who was utterly in said she and if it was, it was n t_loat 
mis, and felt the uselessness of ar some That word, sehor, is far more ap 
plicable to my present condition 
ez was silent for a few moments “You don’t know,” said Lopez. You 
he went on. can't understand You must have bee 
ten.” said he, ‘Sand see if you have | under some fatal misapprehension, — I 
to be angry with me Let me tell possible that you were ignorant of the 
ne little of what [have done. But | character of your captor—a mere brigand 
vou would still be a prisone rin the one who pret nds to be a Carlist mere 


ds of a remorseless villain, a common | ty that he may rob passengers, or capture 


nd. Listen to me, entreat vou, and |) them and hold them to ransom? Have 


tell me if you are right in blaming) you been all this time in such ignorance 


As soon as [ was freed I hurried on **No, senor; [ knew in whose hands | 
toria, the nearest military station, IL) had fallen—he is a man of honor 
vit one idea—the rescue of you from “A man of honor!” cried Lopez, in 
hands of those villains. At Vitoria, | amazement. 

incredible effort, | sueceeded in ‘Senor, you can not know yet who le 
i. detachment of men from the com- | is. [LT must tell you. He is the King of 


indant. With these [ set forth on the | Spain—his Majesty King Charles 


wing morning, trying to find my way Don Carlos!” eried Lopez 

ui. Lt was an almost impossible task. At this information he stood transfixed 

country, never thickly inhabited, was | with amazement Nothing was more 
terally deserted. [could find no one to} probable than that Don Carlos had been 


isk, and could find no trace of your captors | in the castle, though he did not suppose 


uywhere. I[did, however, what IT could, | that Don Carlos would rob travellers on 
{sought everywhere most painfullyand | hold them to ransom. And then there 
pM rseveringly. At length, just as L was | came upon him the bitter thought of all 


nning to despair, chance—the merest | that he had lost by the eseape of this dis 


uice—threw in my way a couple of fugi- | tinguished personage. Had he captured 


es. These, fortunately, were able to | him, he would have been certain of im 


vive me the information L wanted. One| mortal glory—of advancement, of high 


them knew all about this eastle, and! eommand, honor, wealth, everythin 


ew that you were here. With this help | which a grateful government could 


vas able to find my way here. And now stow. And all had slipped out of h 
is once more favored by the merest | hands by the narrowest chance. T 
nce. Had I tried to capture the place | thought of that lost glory well-nigh ove) 


i regular fashion L should have been | came him. 


ven back, for this castle is impregna-| ‘‘T didn’t see him,” he groaned, as he 


except to artillery; but my guide| stood clasping his hands in an attitude of 


v of a subterranean passageway, and | despair. ‘‘He must have left before | 


ded me through this into the court- | came.” 
ird. Onee here, I found all the men in ‘He left,” said Katie, ‘‘ while you were 
scareless condition, and made a rush upon | in the castle.” 


i 

i I 

| 

for 

] thy 


\} aid Lopez, “how do you know 


Because said) Katie I saw him 


But vou were in that room How 
could he leave that room 
I saw him when he left.” said Katie 
that is all You need not believe me 
niess vou wish, but it is true 


Lopez had to believe her 


And what is more.” said Katie “vou 
Will not remain here long He will soon 
be back 

Pooh said Lopez he can do no 
thing Hie can't get in here. This eastle 


is pregnable to anything less than an 


But you got in 


it Pve guarded that passage so that 


others can not,” said he 

“Do vou think,” said she, *‘that there 
are no other seeret passages than that ¢ 

Katie had drawn a bow at a venture 
She knew from the statements of Dolores 
that there were secret passages all about; 
but whether there were any others that 
ran out into the country outside she did 
not know Still. she thought she would 
trv the effect of this on Lopez She was 
fully satistied with the result of her ex 
periment 

Lopez started and stared 

‘Other secret passages! he said. ‘*Do 
you know of any ?” 

If 1 did I would not tell.” said Katie. 

Lopez was much disturbed He did 
not know but that there really were other 
secret passaves. The escape of Maj 
esty” seemed to point to this. He deter 
mined to institute a thorough search 

“Tl tind out every passage in the eas 
tle before evening,” said he 

Katie smiled. She did not believe that 
he would tind one Lopez felt nettled at 
her smile 

‘You don’t believe I shall find them,” 
said he. ‘‘If 1 don't find them [ shall 
conclude that they are not there.” 

‘A very safe conclusion!” said Katie. 

Lopez felt angry He had come hop 
ing to make an impression on Katie by 
telling her of his love and devotion. In 
this he had been miserably disappointed 
He had become angry and excited. He 
Was no longer in a fit mood to appeal to 
her feelings He therefore concluded 
that it would be best to retirefor the pre 


1 after he had grown 


sent, and come agai 


Carmel 
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CHAPTER XLITI 
HOW LOPEZ HAS ANOTHER CONVEI 
WITH KATIE, AND FEELS PUZ/ 


IT was not much more than an 
erward when Lopez paid Kati: 
visit. By that time he had over 
his excitement, and had settled 
plan of action of a different kind 


.of no use, he saw, to appeal to | 


feelings, and so he thought that ly 
try the etfect of a little pressure of 
al character. 

JT hope you will pardon me,” sa 
for troubling you again, but it is 
sary for us to understand one anotly 
! think you do not see exactly ho 


Situated.” 


At this Katie made no obseryatio 
drew a long breath, and leaned bac] 
the airof amartyr. This was exc 
aggravating to Lopez, but he manage 
smother his irritation, and proceeded 

‘Pardon me, seforita, if I have to 


call the past. [ saw you, as you reme 


ber, some months ago for the first 
and found you not unwilling to rec 
my attentions. From the first moni 
of my acquaintance with you [ loves 
and thought that I had reason for } 
Lovers are always sanguine.” 


‘IT can assure you, sefor,” said k 
“1 do not see how you could have fo 
any reason to hope in this case.” 

Lopez felt this rebuff very keen!) 
kept his temper. 

‘I was merely speaking of my o 
hopes,” said he, mildly, ‘‘and you certa 
ly were far more amiable than you 1m 
are.” 

‘*T’m sure, sefior, I should be sorry 


be otherwise than amiable, but sleeples 


nights and solitary confinement must 
cessarily affect one’s temper. I can 0) 
say I do not wish to be rude.” 

‘Pardon me—rude? That is impo 
ble,” said Lopez, grasping eagerly at 
as at some small concession. “| 
want you to give me now a fair hear! 
Let me say, once for all, that I loved 
then, and have loved you eversince 
devotedly.” 

‘*] suppose I must listen,” said k 
‘as J am your prisoner; but I will 
hint that before speaking of love it mi 
be as well to set me free.” 

Lopez drew a long breath. It was | 
indeed for him to keep down his angt 
‘Very well,” said he, taking no not 
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words, *‘Inthe midst of my hopes | also to ‘his Majesty’ the King, of whom 
‘ame this English Ashby, and at) To was merely the honored guest, with 


| felt that [ was pushed into the) plenty of friends around me.” 

ound. [ bore my disappointment \t this Lopez was struck dumb with 
as [ could, and in addition to this) vexation. Never could Katie be brought 
ip with things of which vou never to look upon his really gallant and daring 
That man had a most insolent exploit in its proper light. And vet he 
He was wealthy He was. could not disprove her assertion He did 
proud, and excited universal hate by | net know what had been her position 
erbearing ways. There was always | here If the King had really been here 
nk of gold in his voice, and even in | it was. after all. quite possible that she 

step [I have even received insults | had been, as she said. an honored ruest 
im. His Majesty said Katie, in a calm 
Why did you put up with insults?’ and placid tone, was most attentive 
ed Katie. “'T thought that no Span-| He did his utmost to alleviate our dull 
lever allowed himself to be insulted 7°) ness He paid us constant visits, and as 
for your sake,” said Lopez, in a ten- | sured us over and over again that ou 
oe “for your sake [ endured | stay was to be but short Never have | 


met with one who was more kind. more 
Kor my sake! [am at a loss to see) considerate. and at the same tlme more 


hing and cheerfu 


vou should allow any one to insult) lively. Always laug 


for my sake.” he seemed more like some well-known 
there were many veasons why friend than the g@reat kine of a crest 
to be very, very patient for your} country. With us he forgot all the eares 

In the first place, I saw that you | of his situation. He was gallant. chival 
ferred him to me, and I feared that if [| rous—more, he was even pleased to be 


rrelled with him you would hate me; |} merry, and to indulge in many little plea 


that would have been worse than | santries. And now you pereeive, Senor 
ith. Again, if [ had quarrelled with | Captain, what the real change in my situ 


im you would have been known as the | ation has been It has been from sun 


,and would have been talked about: | shine to gloom: from lauehter to tears 


in Spain it is a great dishonor to a | from bright and pleasant society to lone 


young lady to be talked about. But do | liness and despair.” 
not suppose that I would have allowed him This was putting it strong, very strong 
to insult me with impunity. No; a day | indeed, and Lopez felt it in his very soul 


is to come for a settlement, and he knew | He at once gave up any further efforts in 


When we left Madrid we had agreed | this direction He had nothing more to 


pon a meeting.” offer in answer to such a statement as 
‘T didn’t know that.” said Katie, eare- | this He felt it to be a fact that Katie 
essly had been happy before he came, and that 


Lopez was struck with this careless tone | she was now miserable. Whatever the 


vith regard toa matter which affected the | cause was, there was the unanswerable 
fe of Ashby; for it was hardly possible | fact. 


that Ashby could have come unharmed He now adopted a severe tone 
it of a mortal combat, but he took nono-| “You are aware, seforita.” said he. 
tice of it. “that when [ captured this eastle there 
Such,” said he, ** was the state of af- |) were several prisoners 
furs up to the hour of our journey. Then Katie nodded 
e train was stopped, and [ moved heaven “IT suppose so,” said she ‘| dont 
d earth to follow you and effect your | know.” 
escue, with what success you perceive; “Very well. Among them was your 
‘or here [ am, and this castle is in my | dear friend 
inds,” ‘*My dear friend? Who? Not * his 


‘I must protest,” said Katie, with much | Majesty’ ?” 

snity, ‘against vour using such a word Lopez laughed bitterly. ‘* How trans 
rescue’ with reference to me. I con- | parent that little trick is!” he said to him 


der that I have been seized and thrown | self. **By ‘your dear friend,” said lu 


| merely say this in justice to myself, and | 


9 prison, Ido not wish to be unkind; , ** [ mean, of course, Mr. Ashby.” 
‘Mr. Ashby! Oh!” said Katie 


it 
i 
' 
us 
il 


To tell the truth, by this time Katie had 
almost forgotten his existence. She seem 
ed to herself to have lived vears since last 
she spoke to Mr. Ashby. So she said, in 
an indifferent tone, Mr Ashby 

Lopez of course thought this a part of 


rass uned inditferenee, and smile d ut his 
OWh penetration He could see through 
er little arts, and he knew something 
vluch would soon force her to tear away 
her 

‘He is arrested as a spy,’ 
abrupt 

‘‘A spy!” said Katie; ‘‘Mr. Ashby a 
spy! Why, he hasn't been a spy. [don't 
understand 


said Lopez, 


Whether he is one or not,” said Lopez, 
harshly, “will soon appear, as he will be 
tried by court-martial to-day. In times 
like these no merey is shown to. spies 
The country is swarming with them 
They have a short trial, a quick sentence, 
and a summary execution.” 

Still,” said Katie, **] don’t see how 
you can make out that Mr. Ashby is a 
spi 

Katie showed no horror at all, no ex 


citement whatever, and Lopez Was pro 


portionally amazed He had not expect 
ed this 

can't tell,” said he; **the court-mar 
tial will deal with him I dare say he is 


uspy, and I fully expect that he will be 
shot. 

Well. said Katie, daresay he must 
ve, vou seem to hate him so; and you say 
he has insulted you, so you will tal 


this way of being revenged All the 
same, | shouldn't like to deal that way 
With Inv enemy Poor Mr Ashby ! It’s 
very, sad! Oh, what would his 


Majesty’ think if he were to hear this! 
Once more Lopez was struck dumb 
He had counted with certainty upon pro 


ducing a strong effeet on Katie By 
holding Ashby’s doom over her head he 
hoped to influence her But this tremen 


dous blow had fallen, and had evidently 
not been felt For Ashby and for his 


ite Katie had nothing but the most com 


monplace expressions of pity—no horror, 
no grief, no despair, nothing of the sort 
In facet, so completely overcome was 
Lopez by this unexpected result of his in 
terview with Katie that he left abruptly 
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able to conceal so perfectly he 
feelings ? Impossible! Does 
Ashby ? She can not! Does 
anybody? No! Can she love 
believe it! What a eirl!—vw] 


And she seems so gentle, so timc 


reality she’s as bold as 


a 
fierce as a she-tiger By heave: 
shall be mine, if she’s the Evil ©; 


self! And that poor fool Ashby 
she loves him! Bah! she cares ; 
for him than she does for me. Thy 
This is a sweeter vengeance for ri 
anything else. And, by heavens! |y 
be present at our marriage. For 1 
we shall be in spite of fate, even if | 
to gain her consent with the muy 
my pistol against her brow.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 

IN WHICH HARRY ASKS A FAVOR, AND | 

BEGINS TO SEE A LITTLE LIGHT’ 

WHILE Lopez was thus chating and | 
ing he was accosted by Harry. 

Harry's position was peculiar, a 

particularly enviable. He had 

formed that he was a free man, at 


1d 
thing against him, and by this tim 
forgotten even his existence \ft 
deliverance Harry had 
about, stared at by all in the castle 
at length he had fallen asleep 


ter of his own actions. Lopez h 


In the morning he made a ereat disc: 


ery. This was the fact that his fr 
to go was useless, and that he 


Was stl 
prisoner here—a prisoner, though 
by bonds stronger than iron manac 
walls of stone. These bonds were the 
ings Which had started up within hin 
fore he was aware, and now held him 
tied to Katie. He awoke to feel that 
present freedom was far less sweet 
lis late eaptivitv—that delightful cap 
itv with its stolen interviews, and 
sweet thoughts of her who was so neal 
And where was she now? He had s 
nothing of her. Had she fled? But b 
and why, and where would she hav 
from him? Had she been captured ? 
why? Who would capture her? 


101 


untary one—a prisoner bound to this p 


| where was she? These were the questio! 


He was full of wonder. ‘Is it possi 
ble,” he thought, “that this is her Eng 
lish stubbornness ? Canshe haveso much 
of that infernal English stolidity as to be 


that came thronging upon him to vex 


| soul and destroy his peace, so that it 
| for the purpose of finding out someth 
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tbout her that he had sought out 
ooked pale and agitated. Lopez, 
ipied though he was, could not help 
- this, and he thought that Harry 
« sutfering from anxiety about his 
This, however, he 


th 
\shby imme 

found, from Harry's first question, 
creat mistake. 

y was far from suspecting the state 
d in which Lopez was 
und jealousy and suspicion ; 


how full of 
how at 
ery moment he was eager to pene 
In 
Harry suspected nothing at all, and 
s not at all on his guard, but blurted 


ill lus feelings. 


into the secret of Katie's heart. 


“did you 
young English lady here last night 
i Miss Westlotorn ?” 
Yes,” said Lopez. 
Did you 


in the castle 2” 


Captain Lopez,” he began, 


Did Is 
stammered Har 
n distress and deep agitation. 


Is she Is 


ith 


ere Was not one expression on Har 
nor one tremor in his faltering 
was not instantly marked by 


be 


ice 
ce that 


OZ, There seemed in this to 


sole 
to the mystery 
» is in the castle, 


said Lopez. 


W here—when where 7” said Harry, 
“Pye been looking for her ev 


teary 


rere. gone over the whole cas 


| hope she isn't hurt? Is she safe 
Did sh 


1e fall into the hands of the soldiers ? 


She fell into my hands,” said Lopez, 


Harry fastened on him look of de 


vouring anxiety 
Did 
When 


She is safe,” 


Is 


is she safe ? 


you she What did 


that is 
said Lopez 

Harry drew a long breath. 

with a little 
felt 


You see,” said he, 


Lhave been worried, you know, and 


more 


omposure, have anxious about 


felt anxious about her 


lave in fact, you 


know, L have felt anxious about her.” 
‘She is kept out of the way just now,” 
said Lopez, ‘‘on account of the riot in the 


istle, and the dread we have of an attack. 
don’t eare about letting the men know 
here 
Harry drew a breath of relief 
‘Lam glad,” he said. 
Another sigh followed. 
ed wistfully at Lopez. 
‘Would it be too much to ask 
were to ask—if you would present ine 


Then he look 


if | 


to 
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to 
friend 7” 


pay my respects to her, as an old 


‘** Impossible, senor,” said Lopez ‘She 
is with the women; youcouldn't visit her 
You will 


hy] 
} 


be able to pay your respects to 

Vitoria, 
Until then it is im 
As for yourself, | hope vou are 


comfortable ; 


her after she reaches or some 
other place of safety 
possible 
and whenever you wish to 
go you may go.’ 

Harry sighed, and stood as one in a 
dream 

just yet 


are going.” 


he 


Perhaps | may wait till the rest 


said *T shall not 


iro 


‘but it 
seems to me that you take a dee p interest 
in 
relative ? 


‘Pardon, senor,” said Lopez, 
the senorita. 
In that 


might be made: she might not object to 


May L ask if she is a 


case some allowance 


see a relative.” 


“Oh,” said Harry, eagerly, his whole 
face gleaming with joy. ‘she will 
Ask her 


ye delighted to see me.” 


hever 
object to see me. She 
| 


ask her. 
will 

At this there were two distinct feelings 
struggling for the mastery in the breast of 
the Spaniard: one was exultation at the 
ready way in which Harry had fallen into 
his trap; the other was one of jealousy at 
He 


felt such confidence at finding a welcome 


Harry's easy contidence. had never 


Katie However, he was 


now on the ri 


reception 
vht track, and he determined 
to foliow it ip 
‘Are vou a relative of the lady’ he 
asked. 
‘Well, no notexactly 
Harry 
riage 
* Well, no 
either.” 


Well, see, 


strict, and our 


a relative,” said 


perhaps a connection by mar 


not exactly a connection, 


senor, etl 
are 
| 


with 


quette is ladies 


under restraint than 


must treat this lady in accordance 


more with you 
my own feelings, and a Spanish gentle 
man would feel as if he were slighting a 
lady if he were to act out of accordance 
with Spanish etiquette.” 

‘* Oh” 
an Englis 


said Harry, earnestly, ‘‘she is 


h 


lady 

‘But [am a Spanish gentleman 

Ile was in 
Oh, how he longed to be Katie's 
third cousin for a few minutes! 


Harry drew a long breath 
despair. 


but 
own 


‘] am very sorry,” said Lopez; 
you see I have to be guided by my 


wh 
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sense of propriety | suppose Vou are 
very old friend, senor; vet [ have beer 


quite intimate with the senorita myself 


and never heard her mention your name.” 


Well,” said Harry, 
her very long.” 

She used to speak freely of all het 
English friends continued Lopez 
you see she had not many, having lived 
so long in Spain: and so LT was surprised 
to hear you speak of her as so intimate a 
friend 

Well.” said Harry 
With her is not of very long standing.” 

You were not acquainted with her at 
Madrid 2” said Lopez 

said Harry, dreamily 

‘Nor at Cadiz 7” continued Lopez 

** No—not Cadiz 

‘Then, senor, you could only have 
made her acquaintance on this journey,’ 
said Lopez, with a smile, which was not 
merely put on fora purpose. He felt like 
smiling, so successful had he been in get 
ting at the truth 

Harry looked confused 

* Well, you see, senor, in captivity or 
on a journey people are very much thrown 
together, and they make friendships very 
fast 

“Oh yes,” said Lopez, understand. 
In short it amounts to this, that one day 
of such intereourse, so free, so unconven 
tional, is equal to a whole year, or even a 
whole lifetime, of the formal intercourse 
of ordinary social life. Well, sefor, Iam 
sorry. IL came back thinking that you 
might be some near relative or connection 
My own ideas and habits do not allow me 
to permit what you ask; but the senorita 
will be her own mistress in time, and then, 
of course, she can see whom she chooses.” 

And Lopez walked away, thinking that 
he understood all. ** Another victim,” he 
thought. °* And in two or three days: in 
that time she has turned his head. And 
does she return his passion? Is she as in 
ditferent to him as she is to me and to 
Ashby? I will soon find out.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 


IN WHICH LOPEZ MAKES A FRESH ASSAULT, 
AND KATIE BREAKS DOWN UTTERLY. 


ONCE more Lopez called upon Katie: it 
was about two hours after his last eall. 
This was his third call in one day, She 
looked surprised, and also vexed. 


Lhave not known 


ior 


acquaintane 


‘A little matter has occurred 
said he, *‘ which I thought I wou 
tion to you, as it ought to be of so, 
cern to vou, 

“Ah!” said Katie, languid, 
paused She seemed to be more 
ent, if possible, than ever; mor 
sorbed, and more bored with his s 

‘It’s about a certain Mr. Rive; 
tinued Lopez. 

It was not without very caret 
meditation that Lopez had entered 
this interview, and result 
thoughts was that he had decided 
introducing this matter in the m 
rupt manner possible. But in 
speculations as to the possible ett 
this new scheme he had never 
anything like the reality as 


nessed it 


Ima 
At the mention of that name K 
manner changed instantly and 
From languor, from indifferenct 
from boredom, she started up erect 
wild excitement and terrified interest 
her face there Was a perfect ANGUS 
fear and apprehension. Her eyes 
upon him in utter horror; she gasped 
breath, and it was not until som: 
that she could articulate a few words 

**Mr.——Mr. Rivers!” she gasped 
you say—Mr. Rivers ?” 


However amazed Lopez was at Kat 


intensity of excitement, he made no refe 


ence to it, and answered in a quiet 
matter-of-fact tone: 


said he was acquainted with 
and wanted to see you.” 

‘To see me ?—Mr. Rivers?” said Kat 
still agitated. And can—can he—\ 
he—will you let him? Did you consent 

Well,” said Lopez, you 
were reasons—” 

‘Reasons!’ repeated Katie, all tren: 
lously, and in dire suspense—** reasons 
she waited his reply breathlessly. T 
thought of Harry being in the power 
Lopez, of the hate and malignant yen 
ance which Lopez might pour forth up 
his devoted head, had all occurred to 
at once at the mention of his name 
still overwhelmed her. 

Spain, you know,” said Loy 
“there is not such freedom of social 


see. the 


tercourse between young unmarried ladiv 


and gentlemen as in England, and I d 


not think that you would feel like yiol 


ting our Spanish etiquette.” 
“Spanish etiquette!” cried Katie, w 


| 
hid 


s eagerness; that is nothing 


1 he may come—he may come; tell 
may come—TI shall be most happy 
him—I shall be so glad to see him! 


oh, | shall be | shall be 


id to see him!” 


oh 
e was struggling with intense fee! 
tler feelings carried her 


away 

Lopez saw this plainly, and felt, 
iad felt in Ashby’s case, partly tri 
int exultation, partly the bitterest 
But had 
every exhibition of his own feelings 


ISV he a careful wuard 


vet, in the midst of his exultation, 
uousy, and his efforts at self-con 
ie marvelled greatly at the 
eling displayed by this girl 


intensity 


hom he 


And 


?—for an acquaintance of three 


believed to be sO immovable. 
standing! 

Oh, but you see,” said he, ** there is 
something else to prevent, unfortunately 
repeated Katie, in a 


“and unfortunate 


Something else!” 
trembling voice: 

y/ did you say unfortunately ? 
said unfortunately.” said 
You see 
is | did not know that you were acquaint 
vith him 


Lopez 
| forgot to mention it before, 


but this Rivers has been ar 
rested as a spy.” 

Phis was, of course, untrue; but Lopez 
vas merely trving an experiment on Katie. 
The experiment was fearfully successful. 
In an instant all that Lopez had said at 
ieir last interview about the fate of spies 
rushed to her mind.  Ashby’s fate she had 
regarded with mild pity, but the fate of 
Rivers seemed to crush her down into the 


dust 

She clutehed the arm of Lopez convul- 
sively with both her hands; 
ier face, white with horror; she gasped 


she raised up 


for breath. 
‘Oh, sefior! oh, senor!” she eried, 
‘what is it that you mean‘ A spy? 


Harry a spy, and arrested! Oh, you can 


not mean it! Say that you do not mean 
Oh, say it—say it!” 

She could no more. Her grasp 

She fell back, and burying her 

face in her hands, burst into a passion of 

Sobs convulsed that slender frame. 

Lopez sat with a bitter smile regarding 


ner 


I 


Say 


loosened. 


tears 


‘You seem to value the life of this Riv- 

‘said he, atlength, after a long silence. 
Katie lifted her face, and regarded him 

vith eyes all red and swollen. 

His life!” she exclaimed, with a shud 


ers 
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Ah, that is it! 


And | 


‘his life 


caer 


see in your face that there is—no 

Oh, Harry! oh, Harry! Harry?!’ 
Her voice low shudder 

He had not 


the least prepare d for such an utter 


died away ina 


Lopez himself was moved 


been in 


breakdown as this Ah! now he sa 

that Katie could love, and how she could 
love! At the force of that love all els 
passed uway pride, shame, hate, all: ey 


ervthing was forgotten except that name 


aweit 


upon which her voice With such 
longing 

Yes. hie said, he IS a He I> 
now being tried, or rather, he has beet 
tried—for [| may as well tell it—and has 
been condemned, IT need say no mon 
about it; | have already said enough 


You know the fate of a condemned 


Before another hour all will be 


Spy 
over 

At first Katie seemed about to faint, but 
the last sentence roused her She started 
up, and again seized his arm with her con 
With 


lips she said,in a low voice which 


vulsive grasp White, tremulous 
hac 
sunk to a whisper 

another hour ? 

Lopez bowed his head in silence 
Sut you 
fiercely ‘you do not believe him guilty 

**Lhave nothing to do with it,” said Lo 
pez, coldly. 

‘Nothing to do ? 
mander here 


hour! an hour! Did you say 


you you,” said Kati 


Are 


you 


‘Can you do nothing 7?” she asked 
again. 
“No. The trial is over. His fate has 


already been decided. In another hom 
all will be over 
The of 


Katie to afresh outburst of despairing grief 


repetition these words roused 


“Oh!” said she; ‘in so short a time 
so short!” 

“It was because he was so near his 
doom,” continued Lopez, “that the econ 


demned prisoner requested to see you, and 
[thought | would mention it Had it 
been for this request he would have been 


hho 


shot without your knowing it.’ 


} 
Katie wrung her hands, in a blind pas 


sion of despair. 


“Oh!” she burst forth, somet 


must be done! He shall not die! He 
must not! Oh, heavens! how can I live 
and think of it Harry! Harry! was 
there no one to speak for vou?) A spy 
It's false! He was a simple travelle: 


2 
fade 
i 
\! 
— 
|| 2 
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Oh, Capt tlt Lopez, there must be some 
way of saving him, or at least of deferring 
his doom Can it not be put otf—for one 
lay 


That would be of noavail,” said Lopez 


‘One day!” pleaded Katie, in eager 

Its useless,” said Lopez; ‘‘it’s im 
possible. The sentence of the court can 


not be revoked.” 

‘But time flies! Oh, Captain Lopez, 
‘an you not let him go 7” 

‘Oh yes,” said Lopez, ** I can do that, 
easily enough. I could Jet him out, so 
that he could escape.” 

At this Katie fell on her knees, and 


‘lasped the hands of Lopez 

On: Captain Lopez, | kneel to you! 
pray to you! On my knees pray for 
his life! Let him fly! Oh, let him fly! 
Oh, J pray—I pray on my knees!” 

Lopez drew a lopg breath This scene 
was terrible to him in many ways; but 
ubove all, it was terrible to see what love 
was thus lavished on this comparative 
stranger, when he would risk his life, and 
iad risked his life, for a single smile. 

Think,” said he, *‘ what it is that you 
isk The moment L let him go, that mo 
ment L myself am a criminal, I mvself am 
condemned | must fly—I must become 
Lruined man Ruined? Worse: dishon 
ored, disgraced in my native land—I who 
have had high ambitions, and have won 
no mean distinctions. And vet do you 
ask this of me? 

Katie bowed her head down: she kissed 
his hand, and in tremulous tones said: 

‘*Oh, I must—I must! Ido!” 

Lopez was trembling from head to foot. 
He himself could now scarcely speak from 
imitation 

‘And may I,” he said, in a low voice 
‘may |—ask—nothing from you—when 
1 give up—-honor, life, hope, all—for your 
Sake 

There was a suggestiveness in this ques 
tion Which flashed at once in all its fullest 
meaning into Katie's mind, She dropped 


her hands; she sank upon the floor; she | 


mowed her head tremblingly and despair 
ingly Lopez looked at her with an agita 
tion equal to her own, and a despair only 
ess. Sheloved another—she could never 
love him; she loved another; oh, how 
vehemently, how dearly she loved him! 
Yet she must be his. 

“One hour wasallowed him,” murmur 
ed Lopez —‘‘one hour to prepare. Much 


of that hour has already passed 
will you save his life ? and shall | 


free’ Say,shall Il goto ruin? 


you give up as much for me as | a) 
to give up for you ? Quick another 
ute, and it may be too late!” 

Katie started up wildly. 

**Go! go!” she said, in a hot. fe 
Whisper. ** Haste—fly—save him 

‘You promise said Lopez 

**Oh my God !-yes?” eried Kati 
fell senseless on the floor. 

“See to your mistress,” said [Loy 
a faltering voice, as he went outsid: 
met the attendant there. 

Then Lopez went away, not to free H 
ry, for he was already free, but to a lor 
room, where he thung himself on his 
on the stony floor, and lay ther: 
weeping like a child. 

Kor the agony of this man at wit 
Katie thus was equal to that of Katie « 
her act of self-sacritice. 


CHAPTER XLVI 
HOW LOPEZ GOES TO SEE THE PRIEST 
ABOUT HIS MARRIAGE, 

AFTER leaving Katie, Lopez decid 
give notice to the priest about the nat 
of the ceremony that was to be perfor 
and also to appoint the time for its 
formance on the following morning 

As he entered the room Talbot sa 
his face the sign of some important pur 
pose. At once she divined it. Shi 
already made up her mind as to what t! 
service would be that Lopez expected 
her, and what her own action should | 
Brooke also, in spite of his plausible a: 
ruments, was afraid that she was only too 
near the truth, and such terrors gathe) 
around the prospect that he could not thir 
of it. But now all suspense was at 
end. The truth was about to be m 
known, and, whatever it was, they would 
have to face it. 

Senor,” said Lopez, addressing himss 
to Brooke, yet courteously including Ta 
bot in his glanee, ‘‘ I have now 
tell vou why I have required thus far tl. 
company of your friend the priest, and 5 
may explain to him what I have to sa 
it is for a very simple and pleasing cer 
mony—-namely, a marriage.” 

\ marriage!” repeated Brooke, in a 
low voice. 


3 
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t word, sometimes so full of jovous 
¢ and so surrounded with associa 
mirth and festivity, now rang in 
s ears with a sound as harsh and 
is that of a death-knell It was 
rd which he dreaded more than all 
o hear from the lips of Lopez. His 
sank within him, and he knew not 
to think, or where to turn for hope 
falbot would refuse to perform this 
ony he felt convinced, but what 
pe the consequences of such a Fre 
inder such circumstances / 
| e priest,” continued Lopez, who had 
noticed any difference in Brooke's 
ier, and was not at all aware of the 
se agitation which now pervaded all 
ime—‘‘the priest will be ready to 
rm the ceremony at an early hour to 
ow morning.” 
[o - morrow morning | repeated 
Brooke, mechanically. 
Worse and worse! This man was hur 
matters so that he did not leaye any 
ne for thought, much less for action 
norrow morning, at an early hour! 
terrible haste! Oh, fearful flight of 
Was there, then, so short a time 


this new ordeal, with its new dan 


Ss Brooke shuddered 
\ sudden thought now came to him, at 
ch he grasped eagerly [It was utter 


seless, and he knew it, but it was all 
he had to offer against this man’s res 
Wion 
‘Can the priest officiate without the 
ivernment license 2?” 


Government license!’ repeated Lopez 
Or course. The Chureh does not ask 
permission of the state to perform the 


emn sacraments. What has the state 
lo with the acts of a priest of the 


vurch ? 

Oh, I don’t know,” said Brooke, deject 
ly; “it’s different in other countries.” 
‘Spain,” said Lopez, severely—‘* Spain 
a Christian country 

True, true; I forgot,” said Brooke 

In an infidel country,” continued Lo 
z, ‘like England or America, the state 
gulates marriage, of course; but it is 
lifferent in Spain—very different 

Brooke searcely heard this. He was 


roping abéut mentally in search of an 


lea. Another one came—a hopeless one, 
ke the last—but he caught at it, since 
ere was nothing else to do 

‘This priest,” said he, “‘is an English 
ian. 
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Well? said Lopez, with a slight ex 
pression ot surprise 
I didn't know but that it might make 
some difference,” said Brooke, meekly 


Ditference ! How 


‘* Not—not knowing your language, you 
know 

‘My language!” said Lopez ; what 
does that matter ¢ He has the language 
of the Chureh, and that language every 
priest uses in the formulas and services of 
the Church, whether he is a Spaniard, or 
an Englishman, oran African negro He 
celebrates tiie sacraments in the words laid 
down bs the Chureh, and the languages 


| of the various nations have nothing to do 


with these holy rites. 1 fear, senor, you 
are raising objections which will seem as 
strange and unreasonable to vour friend, 
this good priest, as they do to me.’ 

At this Brooke was struek dumb. He 
had nothing more to say 

‘You will tell your friend,” said Lopez 
‘to be ready at an early hour to-morrow 
morning L also will do myself the hon 
or, senor, to invite you to give us the 
pleasure of your company on this occa 
sion.” 

Brooke bowed and murmured some 
thing about the consciousness which he 
had of the honor that Lopez had done him 
and in the midst of these commonplaces 
Lopez retired 

After his departure Brooke remained si 


lhot 


lent for a long time falbot teared the 
worst, and as she bad divined already the 
meaning of this visit, she understood per 
fectly the feelings of Brooke So she said 
not a word, but patiently waited until he 
chose to speak At leneth he told herall 

thought so.” said Talbot 

‘What will vou do?” asked Brooke, in 
a low voice. 

‘Nothing,” said Talbot, simply. 

‘Nothing ?” repeated Brooke 

‘What can I do 2” 

‘Can you not do what he requests 
asked Brooke, in a trembling voice 

“What! and marry them 

‘Why not 

impossible!” said Talbot firmly 

“Oh, heavens!’ moaned Brooke, in a 
tone of de spa 

*Oh, Brooke, do not talk like that 
said Talbot, entreatingly ‘Have not 
already said all that can be said ?” 

Well,” said Brooke, ‘* listen to reason 
|for a moment. Only think what mar 


riage is It is a union of two loving 


| 

ure 

( 

0 

25 
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hearts In Seotland people marry them 
selves Why can not you do in Spain 
what vou might safely do in Seotland 2” 
Yes,’ said Talbot, *‘and in Turkey a 
man may marry a hundred wives Why 
may not you do in Spain what you may 
safely doin Turkey? Oh, Brooke! Brooke! 


Are you altogether candid now, and true 
to your better self 7 Do not tempt me. 
Brooke Do not try to shake mie My 
mind is clear on this point. Tecan not do 
wrong, not even to please you, Brooke.” 

As Talbot said this she looked at Brooke 
with a glance that penetrated to his soul 
Her eves showed unfathomable tender 
ness and devotion, yet her face and her 
voice told of a resolve that was immut 
ible 

Then Brooke tried another tone 

*Confound these Spaniards!” he eried 
*Talbot! Talbot! Come, whv not marry 
this couple of cursed fools and have done 
with it?” 

Of these words Talbot took no notice 


whatever. She was silent for a time and 


thoughtful. Then she went on to speak: 
‘L know. TL begin, I think, to under 
stand all about it The girl he means to 


marry is this English gir!, the daughter of 
Mrs. Russell. Captain Lopez loved her, 
us we were told. He has followed her 
here. and effected her deliverance from 
her Carlist eaptors, and now, as a matter 
of course, she feels grateful to him and is 
willing to marry him But how ean I 
do anything? [ean not. It is horrible 
sacrilege [t is frightful sin No; I will 
tell him the whole truth.” 

Brooke looked at her with a face of an 
cuish 

Oh, Talbot,” said he, if youdo, what 
will become of you 7” 

“What?” said Talbot, in a firm voice. 

‘He will kill you—and worse than 
that.” said Brooke. 

“Why should he kill me?” said Tal 
bot. “Tt will do him no vood, W hat 
cause will he have to kill me ?” 

have thought it all over.” said 
Brooke—*'all over a thousand times. I 
have speculated as to the possible result 
of a frank disclosure, and [ve come to 
the conclusion that it is better to run ey 
ery risk in this disguise, and go even to 
the verge of death, rather than divulge 
vour secret now 

* Divulge my secret!” said Talbot, in 
surprise ‘And why not? What is 
there to divulge? I have only to say 
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that Iam not a priest—I am an 
lady, who has assumed this diseoy 
sufegwuard,” 

Brooke sighed. 

“It’s too late—too late! Oh 
[ was—cursed, cursed fool! But 
afraid to trust those republicans 
ed that they might harm you 
knew you to be a woman It 
your sake that | kept vour seeret, an 
it has turned out to be the very 
thing that LT eould have done.” 

‘T deny that it was the worst 
Talbot, calmly. “Thus far it h 
tected me most effectively. \s 
future, we have yet to choose our p 

Too late!” said Brooke. 

**T do not think so,” said Talbot 
do not give any reasons. At any 
will try 

“Do not! do not!” said Broo] 
nestly is too late. I will tel 
You see, this deception has gone 
long, and his trust in you ts so profou 
that the shoek would be more t} 


could bear. As a priest you hay 
his confidence, even his reverence 
you now tell him that it was all ae 
his wrath would burst forth beyond 
bounds. He would eonsider it an 
rage on his hohest and most eener 
feelings. He would believe that you 
wantonly trifled with all that is most 
cred and most sensitive in the li 
Then there is more than this. For si 
reason he is bent on marrying this ¢ 
If you refuse now, and tell him the trut 
it will only intensify his resentmi 
against you, and turn it into a vengef 
fury. There is no pain that he will: 
inflict. There will be nothing too hor 
ble for his revenge. He will say that 
deceived and cheated him unnecessar 
and persistently; that even if there wa 
necessity for it in the first place 
might at least have confided in him aft 


he had shown himself so mereiful to nu 


He will say that you must have fou 
him out to be a chivalrous gentlem:ar 
whose protection you would have 


| safe, and this maintenance of your d 


cuise all this time and up to the last 


; ment was a mockery and a sham. A 


therefore,” coneluded Brooke, ** every 01 
er resource ought first to be tried, and t! 
should not be made use of till all othe 


have failed. It will be useless at an 


time, but if it is resorted to at all, it oug 
to be last of all.” 
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Talbot 


vou 


know,” said 
will do 


on in this way, and 


Vell, I don't 

lly 
but 

ip this disguise to the last, seems 


as Say, 


to 2zo 


to involve certain destruction. — | 
se he ean not be persuaded to post 
the marriage ?” 
oke shook his head despondingly 
said he, ** that 


s some strong reason for this haste 


is not probable 
iS pe rhaps extorted some promise 


the girl Perhaps she does not love 
Perhaps he is afraid if he gives her 
that she will back out of it, 


rmined to marry her while he has the 


and is 


If that 
makes it worse for me 


said Talbot, it 
If she does 


not love him, and all this is as you sug 


is the case,” 


there is another and a stronger rea 
for my refusal to have anything to do 
such sacrilege and sin 

Oh, Talbot!” 
s face toward her. 


He turn 
It was a face of 


said Brooke. 

ony; there was despair in his look. 

(Oh, Talbot! I could bear this trial 
il—for myself; but for you 


any 
for vou, 
wot.” he continued, in thrilling tones. 
‘you I ean not bear it. Think! Can 
not do something 7” 

Palbot trembled. Her eves filled with 
For a time she stood thus with 
quivering lips and trembling hands, strug 

¢ with her emotion, but without much 
When she to 


hears 


OSS was able at last 


speak, It was in tremulous, broken tones 
Oh, Brooke!” she said, ‘* for vour sake 
| would do anything— anything; but Lean 
not, even for your sake, do wrong to oth 
ers. For you—if it were myself alone 


that were concerned—I miglt be tempted 
io do an act of sacrilege. or sin 
» suffer for you, Brooke, and I will suf 
er—oh, how gladly! Yes, Brooke,” 
continued, in a that thrill 


FCG, Bre ke, ask 


she 
voice sent a 
rough all his being 
me to die for you, or let the chance arise 
vhich I may die to save you, and I will 
sut do not look at me so, Brooke! 
Your face is full of despair; your look is 
ie look of one whose heart is breaking: 
ud this, Brooke, this seems worse than 
leath! 


ify 


Be yourself, Brooke! 
Can not you take refuge in some 
The very worst of your 


rouse your 


ther thoughts ? 
songs might rouse you now 
singanything. Talk nonsense, and save 
‘heart and mine from breaking!” 
Brooke turned away, and walked up and 


ru 


then vulgarity 


Ask me | 


| the same room where the 


had been confined 


Sing, Brooke 
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he str iv 


down for a few minutes, while 
to regain his composure The strug 


sueceeded in 
He at lenct} 
returned, and placing himself before Ta 

bot gave that short | 


Mauch of 
with some of 


ole was a severe one. but he 


assuming an outward calm 
his, and said 


his old rattle 


Well, Talbot lad, you re more than 
half rieht And, as I've always said 
there’s nothing like a good song—and I've 
lots of good sones: but as vou suggest 
bad song—in fact, the worst of all my 


v it wouldn't be a 
By the bve, Tall ot 
to 


Ill teach you how 


why, | dare say 


bad idea to sing it 


eht to learn sing—at least to 


you ou 


hum tunes 7 to whis 


tle. if vou like 1 wonder if this Spanish 


cur likes music. [ll sing vou a song, if 
you like, and [ll bet ten cents you never 


heard it before 


And Brooke sang. to a most extraor 
dinary tune, these most extraordinary 
words 
i weed he lanced 
Of tatterdematlion 

Till the corpul but drove them off 
Ke \ 1 thit nanor wa 

The raggedy piy 
minstrels ¢ ( thre 

For s t 

‘Brooke,’ said Talbot, with her usual 
calm, sad face Im glad that you are 
singing, though your song 1s certainly 


slightly vulgar. 
I know it bit 


good 


said Brooke 


Is sometimes a very 


thing It don’t do for people to be too 


fastidious. The faet is, this age is over 
refined, and I'm bound to reform it, o7 
perish.’ 
CHAPTER 
HOW LOPEZ INVITES HARRY TO HIS WED 
DING, AND HOW HARRY MAKES A DIS 


rURBANCE 
ON the follow ing dav the prisoners were 


roused at dawn First of all, Ashby was 


taken to the room in which the marriage 


is to be performed, which w: 


ceremony wi iS 
Russell party 
H ilf a doz 


eame for him, and went through the so 


soldiers 
emn mockery of treating him as an in 
He had searcely arrived here 
piace \ 


pre 


vited cuest 
when Harry also reached the 


special invitation fromy Lopez to be 


ol 
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sent at a wedding had attracted him, and 
filled him with wonder and curiosity. His 
anxiety about Katie and his longing te 


see her were as strong as ever, and the 


effect of these feelings was manifest it 


is pale race and agitated manner: but 
lis desire to please Lopez and retain his 
good-will had drawn him here to be a 
spectator, though his abstracted air show 
ed that His thoughts were elsewhere 
Thus, silent and preoccupied Harry stood 
apart; and Ashby, mindful of their recent 
hostile meeting, kept to himself, and made 
no motion toward holding any communi 
cation whateve. 

\s they stood thus, a third comer ap 
peared upon the scene 

This was’ Russell He still wore his 
woman's dress, having a vague idea that 

might prove of service in some new at 
tempt to escape, though quite unable to 
magine any way in which such escape 
could be DOSSTDIE Harry ittracted by 
this singular figure, looked at him. and 


recognized him at onee, and the effect 


ipon him was so strong that in spite of 
lis melancholy he burst into a roar of 
laughter 

Russell at this threw toward him a pit 
eous look of appeal, and then approached 


him in seareh after sympathy The two 
were soon engaced in Conversation, while 
Ashby, whom this ludicrous figure had 
very forcibly atfeeted, stood aloof, wateh- 
ing him with a smile on his face which he 
was unable to repress 

The unhappy Russell, full of horror at 
the pro pect before him, still cline to 
some vague and undetined hopes that at 
the very last moment some change might 
intervene to prevent the terrible tragedy 
ofa marmage with Rita. The appearance 
of Harry seemed a good omen. He hail 
ed it as such, and had an angel appeared 
the sight eould searcely have afforded | 
more joy to the virtuous Russell than that 
which he felt at the sight of Harry. 

While these two were conversing, 
Brooke appeared, followed by Talbot. 
Harry s back was turned to the door, so 
that he did not see Talbot, and Talbot did 
not see his face. But even if Harry's face 

id been full before her she would not 
live seen it. With a slow step. a face 
pale as marble, and eyes fixed on the 
Hoot deep in thoughts which were far. 
ar removed from this room and its sur 


roundings, Talbot entered, following 
Brooke, who was as blind to the assem 
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bled company and as deeply preo 


as herself, 


While Harry was talking with | 


he threw a casual 
caught the outline 
He saw—what? On 
mere priest Was a pr 


ing personage. His 


in, until at length the 


rlance arouy 
of Talbot S 


ly the pries 


thought It was enough for 


foundly unit 


eye Saw no 


re were abou 


en. <All the other soldiers were oy 


At any other time this unusual cer 


would have attracted 
but just now all the v 


a few idl 


est of the me 


intent upon the important busi: 


breakfast, which was just being 


out to each from a hu 
Now Rita entered, 
Katie, leaning fee bly « 
Lopez followed. 
At the sight of the 


ge caldron 
and with he 
m her arm 


se two women 


sell and Harry stopped their convers 


abruptly. For each « 


me the sieht 


overwhelming sensation. To Russi 


was as though his last hour had 


Here was his persecutor, his torm 


who was resolved to marry him whet 


he would or not He 


grief to Harry, but had been unabl 


tain from him any 
What should he do? 


terror from the thought, and prompt: 


satisfactory 


af 


had confided 


He could not 
he could not even think. Could | 
to say ‘‘ No,” when Lopez and Rita 

the priest and all the soldiers expe: 
Yes’? Could he face the awful res 
of disobedience to Lopez, of defiance: 
Rita? His whole nature shrank back 


him, in this dire emergency, of two « 


to choose the least. 


To Harry, also, the sight of Katie 


equally overwhelmin 


He was 


stru 


dumb. He stood rooted to the spot, wh 


wonder, suspicion, and fear all struggled 


together within him. 


What was the meaning of all this 
marriage ?—a marriage of this Span 
captain? With whom? Who was 
bride? What was Katie doing here? A 
why was Katie coming here in suc] 


manner, with downcast eyes, death-pa 
face, and drooping, trembling fi 
able to walk, and leaning so heavily upo 


the arm of this Span 


ish woman ? 


gure, Scal 


were the questions which Harry, in 


| bewilderment, asked 


himself, and 


\ 


i than the external dress, and he w 
talking with Russell. 
: Two or three more soldiers now 
| | 
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swer. To see Katie thus was like 
oke of a thunder-bolt, and he 
She eame with no 
no smile, for 
ke a helpless victim destined for 


was 
vith wonder. 


no look 


him: she 
rifice 


by all of this He had 
ready the extremest bitterness to 


also saw 


Katie, vet the sight of her now was 


HARRY, WITH HIS HANDS TIED BEHIND HIM, 


owerful enough to awaken within him 
the deepest pity. What was the meaning 
Was Katie the bride? Was she 
‘out to marry Lopez? Was this the re 
enge which Lopez had planned? It was 


this ? 


manifestly so; and yet why had Katie 


consented? He could not understand it. 


It seemed like a fresh proof of her frivoli 


ty and falsity; and at such an exhibition 
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wildered. She had been false 


him for » sake of Rivers: was she 


false to Rivers for the sake of Lopez 


Harry felt an almost irrepressible in 


pulse to spring forward and vreet her, but 


something there was in her look whic 


deterred him It was her face of despair 


her attitude of utter weakness and pros 


tration, her downeast eyes, her averted 


UP. AND LOOKED ALL AROUND IN DESPAIR.” 


look. He could not move; he was petri 
fied. There 

like a feeling of horror. He shuddered at 
the sight. <All his thoughts and all 
soul were fixed on her, while he kept ask 
ing himself: Whatis this? What does it 
mean? <A And the 
bride 


came over him something 


his 


marriage is this 
Katie 


Meanwhile Lopez had taken up a posi 
t 


he felt >> = 
es 
VEE 
j bar! 
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tion at the upper end of the room, and, 


looking around with a sarcastic smile, be 


gan to make a few 


remarks 


‘Senores,”’ said he, I have done myself 


he honor of requesting your company on 
this occasion, SO aS to have your presence 
on the happiest moment of my life, on the 
jovful moment when [ am to be united in 


he holy bonds of matrimony to one whom 


[have long loved, and whom [ have at 
last won by rescuing her from a fearfu 
peril, [shall expect your warmesi con 


vratuiations but, however 


warm they 
may be, they can not be adequate to the 
weasion that calls them forth.’ 

At this speech Harry stood transtixed 
Then his whole nature and aspect changed 
His face 
death-white, there glowed a burning spot 


instantly and utterly. 


Crew 


on each cheek, and he stared 


it Lopez, blazed with the fury of a mad 


nis eves, as 


‘Senor, said he, feverishly, and in a 
who is the lady ?” 

Lopez smiled scornfully, and took Ka 
tie’s cold hand in his 


bride 


loud voice, 


said he, ‘is thelady — my chosen 
Scarce was the action done, scarce were 
the words spoken, when Harry’s hand, 
quick as lightning, had plunged into his 
breast pocket and snatched forth a revoly 
In Lopez 

suw the act, and with great presence of 
mind dropped Katie's hand and flung him 


self flat on the floor 


an instant it was levelled. 


\t the same instant two shots in imme 
diate suecession came from Harry's re 
volver. In another instant Lopez was on 
his feet, and had bounded against his as 
Sallant Har 
ry hurled Lopez to the tloor; but the sol 
rushed 


ne the 


A tieree strugele followed. 


diers up. and those without, hear 

All the 
midst of which 
wild 
He was at 
length held fast by the fieree soldiers, who 


noise, hurried in 


wildest confusion, in the 


Was 


was Harry struggling like a beast 
with overpowering numbers 


vished to kill him on the spot, but were 


restrained by Lopez 


‘Tie his hands behind him,” he cried, 
n a loud voice, ‘‘and leave him here. 
Don't hurt him. It’s nothing atall. It's 
ill a mistake.” 

But amidst the erowd of those who 


rushed upon Harry, Katie, with a wild 
scream, had flung herself; and as they 
retreated at of their 
leader, she caught her prostrate lover in 


how 


the command 
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her arms and fainted. Lopez drag 
away rudely. Harry, with his han 
behind him, rose up, and looked all: 
in despair 

Amidst that wild uproar, Ta 
been roused from her deep abst: 
She looked up, and as the struge 
sided she saw rising full before he: 
the crowd of combatants the face 
ry Rivers. 


She recognized it, an 
came over her heart a cold shudd 
lowed by a dark despair, in com) 
with which her late troubles now 
trivial 

For this was Harry Rivers, the n 
whose sake she had come to Spain! 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
HOW LOPEZ INVITES THE PRIEST TO MAR 
HIM, AND HOW THE PRIEST 
DISTURBANCE. 


MAKES A 


ALL was wild confusion. 

Katie had fainted, and Rita was e 
deavoring to bring her back to conscious 
ness. Russell stood amazed and bi 
His chief fear now was ) 
being implicated in this mad outbreak of 
Rivers, who had been his companion 
the train and in the castle, and might be 
taken as his confidant. 


dered. 


One 


Talbot stood staring at Harry in 
der and in dark perplexity. Harry, | 
ever, saw her not, but thought only of 
Katie, whom he had failed to save. 
cles were now useless. 


Str 
He eould 
fall baek in despair. 

Brooke noticed a new expression o! 
Talbot's face, and marvelled, but thought 
it merely arose from natural wonder or 
natural sympathy with this unhappy mat 
who by his madness had rushed upon his 
doom 

Ashby meanwhile stood calm. He saw 
and understood the act of Harry and Ka 
tie. He wondered somewhat to find t] 
their acquaintance had gone so far. Hi 
knew that both had been false to him, but 
had no idea that either had grown to fee 
such passionate love for the other. And 


| there came over him a passing feeling 0 


jealous anger, together with a natural in 
dignation at the baseness of these two—th 
one his love, the other his friend—who 
had both betrayed him. So he looked 
with cold complaceney upon their woes 
and thought that they were both receiving 


~ 
\ 
f 
| 
‘ 


r 
for further revenge. 
Lonez, having seen that Harry's hands 
irmly bound, turned to Katie, who 
neth came to her senses, and looked 


d with ashudder. He was anxious 


», soothe her, so as to finish the ceremony. 


ealm,” he said, in a low whisper, 
He may even vet be saved 
If you perform your prom 
vill him As 

i life, control yourself. If these men 
rstand how it they will kill him 


forgive valu 


you 


is, y 
pot.” 


4 


\ shuddered 
we. and with a violent effort 
, something like eal 


the 
attained 


She 


these words Katie 
then 
ip. more tremulous and weaker than 


er, and stood thus, leaning upon Rita, 
hout daring to encounter Harry’s look. 
fie eeremony shall go on,” said Lo 

» aloud. ‘* This fool’s-play shall not 
Keep calm,” he whispered to Katie 
His life now depends on you altogether.” 
Harry still stood there, with soldiers 
‘coud him, his hands bound, his face 

oodless, but with the eyes of a madman. 

Sefior,” said Lopez, coolly, ‘* Thad no 

v that you were a lunatic. 

ibmit to temporary restraint.” 

made no reply. 


round, as though trying to see if there 


| of veg 


He looked all | tion, Lspare you. 


rit be any sign of sympathy in the | 


es of the others, as though seeking in 


He 


his despair for some faint ray of hope. 


suv the cool sneer of Ashby; he saw the | 


fieree frown of Lopez; he saw the trem 
bling figure of Russell; he saw the anx 
ious faee of Brooke; and then, last of all, 

w—Talbot! 
ir This was the first time that he had got 
sight of her face. In that instant, mn 
vite of her disguise, there came 


in 
truth. 
had been 
had put on this disguise. At 
s discovery there followed within him 


One 
flash the reeognition of the whole 

» saw that she had been lost 
ptured 


) 
i 


thought and feeling. 


In the shock of his 
len amazement he could only ejacu 
¢, in half-audible tones, the one word 
Sydney!” 


Lopez heard this, but did not understand | on any otherthan herself. 


it. He wondered why Harry should ex- 
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Brooke heard it, and stared in bewilder 

ment first at one and then at the other 
Talbot slo. rd as before. She moved hot, 

he spoke not, she was solid and stiff, like 


S 


a statue of ice; but there was in her face 


anew horror who 


it was the face of one 
sees a ghost. 

To both of these i a 
ment. For Talbot saw Harry, and Harry 
saw Talbot. and each recognized the other 


s a terrible 


mo 


fully, though ne ither ventured to address 
the other. This, then, was the meeting of 
these twé who had loved and ex 
changed vows; who had sutfered and re 


joiced together; who had parted in sorrow, 


once 


and looked forward toa reunion with joy ; 
who but a short time sinee had desired no 
thing 

this 
place, 


so much as the sight of each other 
was their meeting, and thus it took 
at the very climax of that new and 
more passionate love which bad been con 
ceived by each for another! 

Had Harry only recognized her a few 
minutes before, the sight would have ef 
fectually chilled his hot blood, and saved 
however, and this 
was quite sufficient for the latter 


a 


him from his mad assault on Lopez 
was calm enough now, 


**Sefior,” said he, eserve to be 


“you 


You must | shot on the spot without merey, but out 


gard for this lady, and at ler solicita 
And now, Senor Priest, 
let the cer mony begin, for this lady seems 
feeble.” 

Lopez waited, expecting Brooke to trans 
late this to Talbot. 

Brooke hesitated. 

Lopez, in surprise, repeated lis words. 
do you not interpret he added. 

It was the crisis of Talbot's fate How 
could Brooke decide? Why should he in 
terpret at all ? Should he dothis? No; 
better draw upon himself the w rath of 
Lop And ye t what could he accomplish 
by a refusal to interpret? These 
prisoners could act They understood 
Spanish as well as English. Sueh 


other 


were 


he 


the questions in Brooke's mind, and 


i nothing less than a complete paralysis of | could not decide. 


Suddenly the decision on this matter 
was taken away altogether, and assumed 
by Talbot herself. She would not let the 
vengeful wrath of Lopez fall on Brooke or 
She understood 
his feelings fully, and therefore, to put an 


hibit such emotions at the sight of the | end to all suspense, she took the matter in 


d priest, but hastily concluded that it was 
some more of his wild and insane excite- 
ment over this marriage ceremony. 
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her own hands. 
She thereupon came close up to Lopez, 
and fixed her large, dark, solemn eyes 


‘ 
A CAS i LE 
\ 
— 
if 
| 
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sternly yet mournfully upon his. Herface | will show no merey now. You must 


bore witness to a resolution that was im- | on. I will allow of no hesitation 
mutable. Lopez could read its expression, him that,” he added, to Brooke. 
and see all that was in her mind. ‘**He says,” said Brooke, 

She pointed to Katie, then to herself, | must obey.” 
and then tohim. Then looking fixedly at Talbot scarcely heard this. She 


ney 
him. she shook her head violently and with , moved her eyes from Lopez; she sim) 


ARY UPON THE FLOOR.” 


emphasis, and then hurled the breviary | shook her head, with her immutable re 
upon the floor. The act and the expres- solve as visible as ever. 
sion were more eloquent than words. —Lo- Lopez could see that the priest, for some 
pez understood all perfectly. His eyes motive or other,.was bent on self-sacrifice. 
flashed with just indignation, and a sav- He took out his watch. ‘PII allow fi 
» smile came over his face. minutes,” said he, ‘for decision. If 
“Oho, Sefior Priest,” said he; ‘‘so you | the end of that time you refuse, 1 \ 
think that, because I have once or twice | blow out your brains with my own hand 
restrained my anger, I can be set at deti- Tell him that.” 
ance with impunity? I'm tired of being ‘‘ Sefior Captain,” said I 


magnanimous: so let me tell you that I | ously, ‘* let me say one word.” 


3rooke, lmpetu- 


lel] 
t you 
: 
/ 
4 
bf 
a 


A CASTLE IN SPAIN. 


“Translate for me, I say!” 
word first.” 


obey me!” 


‘One 


‘Not one cried Lopez, in 
Sefior Captain,” said Brooke, not heed 


It isa ter 


‘him, ‘*this isa priest. mat 


science.” 
‘Sile roared Lopez. Tell him 
what Isaid. His time will soon be up!” 
Brooke turned to Talbot. 
“Hell only give you five minutes, 
he. “Tl try to dissuade 


ice! 


said 
im.” 
‘No use, Brooke,” Talbot. 
**T came prepared for this 
turned again to Lopez. 


said mourn 


The priest Says that his vows forbid 


to blaspheme the holy sacrament of 
in this way. He says he will 


rather than risk his soul by an act of 


i 
\ curse on his soul!” eried Lopez. 
What do I care 7” 
Look out for your own soul!” eried 
‘Aha! 
your life is already in peril.” 
At this moment Harry cried out 


are you too a priest ? 


id voice: 
“Stop, Captain Lopez 


This is a mistake 


turned round it 
that devil!” 
moment the soldiers 
bound a 
th, by which they effectual 
further remarks. 
last ehanee yet remai 
ke might seize for Talbot 
» her secret and tell about her dis 
To divulge it to this enraged and 
wious chieftain might now only 
him ten times more furious and vengeful: 
it might only aggravate the doom of the 
soner: but the risk must be run. 


be 
‘Stop! eried Brooke. “Senor Cap 


ad seized 


, and bandage over his 


IV S opped 
ik 


Liit 


She is 


“or 


iin, listen. It’s a mistake 


*Silenee,” roared Lopez, blow 
“our brains out!” 
Sefior, this priest is not 
‘Seize this fellow 
Gag him!” 
of the men sprang 
» struggled madly, 


yelled Lopez. 


Several toward 
Brooke, wh shouting 
at the same time words which soon were 
drowned in the uproar that followed. 
Lopez now snatched a rifle from one of 


his men. Katie gave a loud seream; 
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Russell fell on his knees; Ashby shud 
dered. 

Lopez took deadly aim at Talbot. 

* Your time is up!" he said, coolly. 

Talbot stood motionless, with a face of 


marble and an attitude perfectly rigid: 
not a nerve quivered as she looked into 
muzzle of 


the the rifle, but her lips moved 


as if she were murmuring a prayer, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
AN INTERRUPTION 
MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


IN WHICH OCCURS 


IN A 
the rifle was levelled at 
her; Lopez had taken deadly aim; his fin 
ger was on the trigger; she felt that her 
last hour had that lit 
prayer. 


stood: 


Come, and 


but 


naug 
could avail her how 
Brooke was struggling like a madman. 
Two of the 
floor: 


a fourt 


hurled to 
to his 
trving to 


soldic rs had bee hi 


another meine 


h was 


ly 
couge out his eves. 


Lopez p illed the trigger. report 
rang throu 
that 


went flashing 


eh the hall. 
fire and 
at Tal 


before—a 


very instant, the 


and blazing 


sSInOKe 
bot—or rather, the ve ry instant 
figure dashed toward her. 
By one supreme 
had torn 
ants, and with one ¢ 
himself at Tal 


¢ 


It was Brooke 
and convulsive ¢ 


himself away from h 


reat bound had flung 
At the rush which he 
ward, and the next 
her, 


feet, 


made she in 
albot then 
and through the 
if smoke reached down to 
He was senseless. 
w moan like the ery of a suf 
Talbot ivrew herself upon 
form. ‘rom his forehead 
ums of blood, 


she 


animal, 
senseless 
there trickled several stre 
fell to the floor 


pre ssed her lips ag 


whieh La pool. 
ain and again to the 
wound, and then through the dense smoke 
she rose and looked around, confronting 
Lopez with the blood of Brooke's wound 
staining all her face. It was a face beau 
tiful in ne 
of a statue of Athena, vet terribl 
fixed and 
in the blood-streaks that cover 


its marble whit face 
the 
eyes, and 
dit, and 


in the inearnate hate of its expression 


‘ss as the 
in 
its 


stony horror of 


it 


terrible in all this as the Gorgon face of 
| Medusa. 


Lopez shrank back: hts vengeance 


| 
mal 
e rat 
1 
stop, for God's 
uke! terrible mis- 
) 
a 
L 
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satisfied, his fury had all subsided, and 


there flashed through every nerve a thrill 
of horror. It was then to him as though 
the dead—the priest whom he had just 
slauin—had sprung up by an immediate 
resurrection from death to punish him 
for such atrocious sacrilege. All the su 
perstition of his Spanish nature now roll 
din one wave over his soul, overwhelm 
ing it with panie fear. The dead! the 
dead! he thought-—-the priest with the an 
vel face murdered because he would not 
was he! But the angel face was 
now the awful head of a haunting and 


avenging demon 


sin li 


And now at this very instant, while the 
smoke was still hanging in dense folds 
half-way between floor and ceiling, while 
Brooke still lay in his blood, while Talbot 
still glared in fury upon Lopez—at this 
very moment there arose a wild ery, sud 
den, menacing, irresistible, by which the 
whole face of the scene was changed. 

“Viva el Rey!” 

Such was the ery that now resounded 
in the midst of the amazed republicans 
There was arush andatrample. Then fol 
lowed the thunder of rifles, and through 
the smoke dusky figures were visible rush 
ing to and fro. : 

Once again, onee more, and again, and 
yet again, report after report rang out. 
All the room was dense with smoke, and 
in that thiek darkness nothing was vis 
ible; but voices velled in fear, and other 
voices shouted in triumph, while far 
above all sounded the war-eries, ** Viva 
el Rey!” ‘* Down with the rebels!” ‘* No 
quarter!” 

Shrieks arose in the hall witnout. Then 
cries followed—'' Treason! treason! We 
are betrayed! Fly! fly!’ These words 
were screamed in the shrill tones of a wo 
man. The terror of that ery communi 
cated itself to all. A universal trample 
ind a rush succeeded, and the whole band 
of Republicans in mad panie fled away. 

Out they went, that panie-stricken band, 
into the eourt-yard, and out through the 
gates, and far away through the open 
country, each one seeking his own safety, 
vnd hearing in his disordered fancy the 
sound behind him of hot pursuit. There 
was no pursuit, no enemy followed close 
behind, but in that crowd of panie-strick 
en fugitives each heard the swift rush and 


the quick trampling footfalls of all the | 
rest, and as none dared to look back, SO | 


all continued to run, and so they ran, and 


ran, and ran, and they have probab 
keeping it up ever since, unless, 


they thought better of it, and cone 
to stop and rest. 


The reason w hy there was no pursuit 
a very simple one. The fact 


IS, thi 
tacking force amounted to no more t 
six, these six being no others than « 


friends the imprisoned Carlists, headed | 
the intrepid, the ardent, the devoted 
plucky little Spanish maid Dolores, 
had contrived to pick up some stray 
and ammunition, with which she had 1) 
plied her Carlist friends, and waiting { 
some opportune moment, had made 
den rush, ike Gideon upon the Mid 
ites, with the startling results above di 
seribed. 

But let us on with our story, 

The smoke rolled away, and ther is 
disclosed a new scene, 

Two or three wounded Republicans | 
writhing on the floor, Lopez lay lit 
bound tight, and surrounded by the 
Carlists, who, [am sorry to say. insulted 
their captive by fierce threats and umn 
cessary taunts. At all this Lopez see 
unmoved, though the expression of his 


eq 


face was by no means a happy one. 

Dolores flew to Ashby in a p 
abandon of joy. She had found h 
that was bliss indeed. She had says 


him! that was joy almost too great for en 
durance. The impetuous and ardent na 
ture of Dolores which made her sO by 
made her also the slave of her change 
moods, and so it was that the heroine who 
had but lately led that wild charge on to 


victory now sobbed and wept eonvul 


ly in Ashby’s arms. As for Ashby, he no 


longer seemed made of stone. He forgot 
all else except the one fact that Dolores 
had come back to him, Lopez might have 
pereeived, if he had leisure for such ob 
servations, that Ashby’s English pliegm 
formed but a part of his character, and 
the sight of that young man’s raptur 
over Dolores might have made him think 
the English a fickle and volatile race. 

The seene disclosed Harry and Katie 
in an equally tender situation, for Harry's 
bonds had been eut, and he had flown at 
onee to Katie's side. Sut the prostration 
consequent upon all this excitement was 
so great that he found it necessary to carr) 
her to the open air. 

Dolores now roused herself. 

‘*Come,” said she, ‘let us close the 
gates before they rally.” 


bee 
dee 
} 
a 
| 


A CASTLE 


With these words she hurried out, fol 
lowed by Ashby. Then the Carlists fol 
lowed 

Russell still remained. As vet he could 
scarcely believe in his good fortune. Over 
d over again had he felt himself ear 
y all over to assure himself that no 
builet had penetra 
s skin, and gradually the sweet eon 


ed any part of his pre 

tion of his soundness p rvaded his in 
nerman. Then there was another joyful 
discovery, Which was that Rita had dis 
seared. In the wild tumult and dense 
smoke he had lost sight of her W hat 
had become of her he could not imagine 
Whether she had fled in the wild panie, 
or had remained and coneecaled herself, 
he could not sav. His knowledyve of her 
character made him dread the worst, and 
he felt sure that she was not very far 
awav. So he thought that the safest place 
for himself would be as near as possible 
to those Carlists whom Rita had betrayed, 
and whom she now justly dreaded more 
than anvthing else. So he hurried out 
after the noble six. 

On the floor Brooke lay, and there Tal 
bot was seated, holding his head on her 

a) Iie was senseless, vet she could feel 
that his heart was beating, and in that pul 
sation she found her hope. His wounds 
did not seem deep, for she had felt with 
tender fingers along the place where the 
blood was flowing, without detecting any 
thine that seemed formidable. Still, the 
sight of lis prostrate and bleeding form, 
as he lay senseless in her arms, after he 
had flung his life away for her sake, was 
one that moved her so profoundly that 
all the world for her was now at that mo 
ment centred in that prostrate figure with 
the poor, piteous, bleeding head. With 
tender hands she wiped away the blood 
that still oozed from the wound and trick 
led down his face; more tenderly still she 
bowed down low over that unconscious 
head and kissed the dear wound that had 
been received for her, and thus hung over 
him in a rapture of love and an agony of 
despair, 

Lopez saw this, and wondered, and look 
ed on in still increasing wonder, till this 
was all that he saw, and all else was for 
gotten in a sudden great light that flashed 
into his mind. 

He saw it all. ‘*So this.” he thought, 
‘was the reason whiy these two held such 
self-saerificing affection: this was the rea 
son why one would persist in risking ev 
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eryvthing for the other. The priest would 
not leave the spy when freedom was offer 

ed; the priest had stood before the spy, in 
terposing between him and the bullets 

the Spy had flung himself into the jaws 
of death to save the priest. Priest! Ah 
thou of the angel face! thou so calm it 
the presence of death for thy beloved ' 


thou! no angel, no demon, but a woman 


with a woman's heart of hearts, daring all 
things for thy love!” 

A mighty revolution took place in the 
breast of Lopez Bound as he was, he 
struggled to his feet, and then dropped o1 
fore Talbot He then bent 


down and examined Brooke very care 


his knees b 


fully Then he looked up. nodded, and 
smiled Then he kissed Talbot's hand 
Then he again smiled as if to eneourage 
her. 

Talbot caueht at the hint and the hoy 
that was thus held out. Lopez was offen 
ing his assistance, She accepted it. She 
determined to loose his bonds. True, he 
micht fly on the instant, and bring back al! 
his men: but the preservation of Brooke 
Was too important a thing to admit of a 
moment's hesitation. Besides, had she not 
already discovered that this Spaniard had 
a heart full of noble and tender emotions 
that he was at once heroie and eompas 
sionate, and one on whose honor she might 
rely to the uttermost ? 

With a small penknife she quickly cut 
his bonds. 

Lopez was free. 

But Lopez remained. He bent over 
Brooke. He raised him up to a more com 
fortable position, and examined him ina 
way which showed both skill and experi 
ence. 

Then he suddenly rose and left the 
room. Talbot heard his footsteps out 
side. Was he escaping ? she asked her 


and her answer was, Ne 


S 


She was right. Ina few moments Lo 
pez came back with some cold water. He 
bathed Brooke's head, loosened his neck 
cloth, and rubbed his hands as skillfully 
as a doctor and as t nderly as a nurse 
At length Brooke drew a lone breath 
i then opened his eves, and looked aroun 
with a bewildered air. Then he sat up 
and stared. He saw Lopez, no longet 
stern and hostile, but surveying him with 
kindly anxiety. He saw Talbot, her fac 
all stained with blood, but her eves fixed 
on him, glowing with love unutterab! 


and radiant with joy. 


HARPER'S 


said she, ‘‘tell him to 


Brooke,” 
He is free 
Not understanding any of the cireum 
obeyed Tal 


bot mechanically, and translated her words 


ell him.’ 


ances around him, Brooke 
simply as she had spoken them, 
said he: 


sh ot 


‘you are free.” 


JON passed over the face of 
Lopez 


Noble st 


rentially at 


f said he, looking 
‘Talbot, “*] life 
from yvou,and will never forget vou till 
Farewell! fare 


OF ladies 


take my 


inv dving day. well!” 


And with these words he Wa 


Ss 7vone, 


CHAPTER L. 


IN WHICH TALBOT TAKES OFF HER 
DISGUISE. 
Brooke and Talbot were now alone 


for, though there were one or two wound 
ed in the room, yet these were too much 
taken up with their own pains to think of 
anything else. 

Brooke's wound, after all, turned out to 
be but sliclt. The 


skull, making a furrow through the scalp 


bullet had grazed his 


of no greater depth than the skin, and ear 
rying a vaya pathway of hair. The sud 
den and sharp force of such a blow had 


been suflic 


weave 


it did not tak 


ient to fell him to the floor and 
him senseless; but, upon reviving, 
a very long time for him 
to regain his streneth and the full use of 
The traces of the blow 
last 
himself to be very little the worse {i 


his faculties. were 
showed 
his 
adventure. His face was marked here and 
by but the 
blood-stains were quic kly washed away, 


d Was bound 


soon elfaced, and Brooke at 


there spots from the powd r; 


and his hea up in a narrow 


bandage made of Talbot's handkerchief. 


His hat, which had fallen off during hi 
struggles with the 


how re 
covered, and as it stuff he was 
able to wear i 
‘With thas)” 
elf again.” 


Talb tTnOoOW proceeded to w ash the blood 


said he, ** Brooke is him 


stains from her own face. 
That 


better,” said Brooke. 


looks 
aks of blood did not improve your 
person il al 


He trie 


pearance,” 


1 to speak in his usual careless 


» but his voiee was tremulous and agi- 
tated. 
‘Your blood, Brooke,” said Talbot, in a 
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faltering voice “your blood pour 
for me!” 

There was a solemn silence 
Then Brooke 
heavy sigh. 

fe 

** Let me support vou,” 


oft 
Ail 
and ray 


er 
leaned back 
‘la little shaky still,” said 
said Tall 
** You must 
You must 


feverish eagerness, 


still very Weak. not ¢ 


yourself too much.” 
She held out her arms as thoy 
raise him up: but Brooke drew ba 
‘No, no,” he 


voice: 


murmured, in a 


“it’s no matter—no matter at ; 
Talbot looked down and Salad hothin 
‘I dont know What happened, 
Brooke, “Where is everybody? 
whi did you tell him he was fy 


Was he a prisoner?) And how? 


Lopez 


ell n 
all about it.” 


Upon this Talbot narrated as brief] 


possible the circumstances of the recent 
strugele, 
“Where is every body now isked 


Bix woke, 


‘I don't know. It is enough for me 


that you are here, and alive and safe 
‘And so you let Lopez go, after al] 
asked Brooke, after another pause 
Yes,” said Talbot; ‘* he did what T was 


praying for—he brought you back to | 
Was I wrong ?” 

Wrong or right,” said Brooke, ‘Tay 
it. Everything that you do 
right in my eyes.” 


prove of 


Talbot now began to take off 
dress. 

“What are you doing?” asked Brooke. 
hastily, starting up to his 
ness Which showed that 


feet witha 
he had said, 
he was quite himself again. 

‘T have no further use for t] 
now,” said she, 

**Don't,” said 
‘Wear it still 
with me; 


LIS GPess 
will take it off. 
Brooke, imploringly 
at least as long as vou are 
for I shall think of you, Talbot 
in that dress always, until my dying day 
you in that dress—in that priest's dress 
with the face of an angel of heaven. 
was thus that you looked as you eame bi 


It 


tween me and the leveiled guns of the 
soldiers at the Old mill, Talbot, I should 
now be a dead man but for you.” 

Talbot looked at him earnestly, and a 
sad smile stole over her face, 

Brooke,” **T should now be 
a dead girl but for you.” 


They both stood face to face. 


said she, 


Brooke's 


‘memory was now fully restored, and in 


an 
768 
a Loy 
is 
ae 
— 
| 
_ 


fastell 


mind there was the clear and un- 
led recollection of that scene which 
ed forth his act of self-surrender. 
looked at Talbot, he saw her eyes 
don his with an expression such 


mc 


had seen there before more than 
a look which told him of all that 

-in her heart. He held out his hands. 
“ie held out hers to meet them, and he 

d them ina convulsive grasp. Thus 

stood, holding one another's hands, 
| looking into one anothers eyes and 
Talbot's eyes were moist with tears that 
trembled in them, and her lips quivered 
> though she was about to speak. But 
Brooke said not one word, 

At last Talbot burst forth. 

Brooke,” said she, impetuously, ‘* you 
may keep silent if you choose, but I will 
not. for Lean not. I will speak, Brooke. 
Mv life is yours, for you have saved it, 
and heneeforth all old ties belonging to 
my old life are broken. From this time 
I fling all the past away forever, and be 
gin life anew.” 

Brooke looked at her with unutterable 
agitation. 

“Oh, Talbot, Talbot, what do you 
mean ?” 

Talbot drew nearer and spoke further. 
Her eves were fixed on his with a deeper 
and more earnest gaze; her voice was low 
nd slow and tremulous, and at every 
word there went a thrill through all the 
being of the man to whom she spoke. 


And this man to whom she spoke was one 
whose idol she had already grown to be; 
whose heart her presence tilled with silent 
delight; through whom her glance flashed 
with the foree of lightning; through whose 
frame her lightest touch could send a tre 
mor of eestasy. This man she now held, 
her hands clasped in his, her eyes fixed 
on his, and her lips uttering words such 
as he had never heard before. 

Brooke,” said Talbot, will 
speak! Brooke—noble, tender heart! 
you love me, and with all the strength of 
your soul. Honor forbids you to say this 
in words, but you say it in every look, and 
it is spoken in every tone of your voice, 
and I feel it in every touch of your hands, 
Can [ not read it in your eyes, Brooke, 
every time that you look at me? Most 
of all, ean [ not see how you love me 
when you fling your life away for me? 
sut what is that last act of yours?’ It is 
nothing more than the sequel of long acts 
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of self-sacrifice for me! Brooke, I know 
that you love me, and that vou love me 
better than all the world, and better than 
life itself, Keep your words to vourst lf, 
if youchoose. Lock your lipstight. Save 
your plighted word, if you can; but, after 
all, your heart is mine. I know that you 


love me, and me only, and, Brooke —oh, 


Brooke! you know well well you know 
how dearly [—love—vyou!" 

It was his Talbot who said this, and she 
said it to him, and she said it at the very 
time when he was all quivering under the 
influence of his own mighty love, and the 
magnetism of her look and of her touch. 
His head fell bowed down nearer to her as 
she spoke ; he trembled from head to foot 
He tore away his hands from her grasp, 
flung his arms around her, and strained 
her again and again to his breast in acon 
vulsive energy of passion. His voice was 
all broken, and was searce audible as in 
agitated tones he murmured in her ear 

* Talbot! Talbot, darling! L love you! 
Tadore you! Tnever knew what love was 
till | met you!” 

Talbot now proceeded to take off the 
priest's dress, in which task she had been 
interrupted by Brooke. He again tried 
to dissuade her, but in vain. 

‘No, said she; ‘‘it only gets me into 
trouble. If I am to be taken prisoner 
again, it shall be in my true character. 
This disguise may be useful to you.” 

And with these words Talbot removed 
the dress, and stood forth in her own prop- 
er costume, that of an Enelish lady, as 
she was when Brooke first met her. 

And now the two went out to procure 
water for the wounded prisoners. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORROW 


Turk fires are all burned out, the lamps are low, 
The quests are gone, th 2 are i ld 
H e, th n, Was s vhat ¢ ot \ 

But now no more at all fires shall yw 

Nor song be heard, 1 wighter, 1 flow 
Chill is the a eray gleams th trv sky 
Through lifeless boughs ear W s begin to 


‘Tis time, my heart, for us to rise and go 
Up the steep stair, till that dark room we gain 
Where sleep awaits us, brooding by that bed 
On which who lies forgets all joy and pain, 
Nor weeps in dreams for some sweet thing long 
fled. 
| Tis cold and lonely now; set wide the door: 


Gouod-morrow, heart, and rest thee evermore 
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ADY MARY EVELINA ANGELINA 
TERESA TALBOT, etat. seventeen 
and a half, sat in the garden of her aunt's 
house on Campden Hill, Kensington, and 
tried hard to draw a cow from memory. 
It was June, and the sun glanced amid 
the golden threads of her hair, and danced 
in her great blue eyes, and played about 
the corners of a mouth framed to weaken 
mens virtue. 


soft 


She wore a vellow dress of 
material that was neither too loose 
nor too constraining, and from beneath 
the edge a shoe with strap unfastened, 
and in the shoe a vellow silk stoeking, 
and in the stocking a foot that Cinderella 
might have envied, escaped and showed 
themselves fearlessly. 

‘A cow is a horrid thing to draw; I 
wonder whether I could turn it 
said her ladyship. 


into a 
sheep 

It wasa very pleasant place where Lady 
Mary sat. 
wide, 


The house itself was low and 
with a veranda, vine-grown and 
shady, running the whole length of it 
Windows on either side the door opened 
upon the lawn, which was verdant and 
velvety. The garden was long and fairly 
broad, laid out at the end nearest the house 
in small beds, the brightness of which 
was a sort of avowal that the gardener 
had some potent charm against the demons 
At the lower end the 
miniature orchard, 
gnarled and moss- grown 
apple and cherry trees, whose quaint forms 


of smoke and fog. 
garden 
studded 


became a 
with 


compensated in some degree their almost 
Inthe midst of the fruit 
trees, and towering high above them, was 
an oak, well-branched and leafy, around 


total barrenness. 


whose spreading base ferns and ivy grew 
in rich luxuriance. 

It was, in a word, sucha house and such 
a garden as one might look to find in some 
quiet corner of the country, set in the 
midst of wide windy fields and shadowy 
lanes, but which in London, and even on 
Campden Hill, had an appearance of be 
ing deliciously out of place. 

‘A sheep is a more horrid thing to 
draw than acow,” said herladyship. **{ 
wonder if I could turn it into a horse ¢” 

In plain truth, Lady Mary had no busi 
ness to be drawing either cows, sheep, or 
horses, from memory or otherwise. She 
was, to be sure,a student at the South 
Kensington School, but the progress she 
had made during six or eight months had 


been of a kind to justify ambit 
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is 


undertakings on her own account W 
ed and without copy. Somethine 
ple, in the way of a barn, a pum)» 


hay-stack, might have been forgive), | 
but her ladyship was self-willed and 4 
trifle spoiled, and being in the mood to, 
draw a cow from memory, a cow f 
memory she would draw. 

Her father was a marquis, poor, and a 
passionate lover of art. He had endeays 
ed to imbue his only daughter with soy 
thing of his own taste for painting and 


sculpture; and she, loving her father dear 
lv, had tried to please him in this, as jn 
most other things; and, though curious 
inapt with pencil and brush, had cult; 
ted them both as diligently as she eyer 
cultivated anything. But her ladyship 
was perfectly aware that she had under 
taken a hopeless task, and laughed at her 
self and her efforts in the frankest man 
ner possible. 


vel 


The marquis was in Ital 

worshipping, as he had done a hundred 
times before, in every gallery, cathedral, 
and chureh, and while he was away hi 
daughter staid with her aunts, the Honor 
and Ethel Talbot, at their 
house on Campden Hill, the better to pros 

ecute her studies at the school. 

‘** A horse is a more horrid thing to draw 
than a cow or a sheep,” said her ladyship, 
and poked her pencil into the eye of the 
nondescript beast upon the paper. “I 
think I have done quite enough drawing 
for to-day,” she said, presently. go 
and read in the tree till luneh-time.” 

She picked up a French novel which 
lay on its face beside her, and went toward 
the oak in the orchard ‘The flies are 
a great nuisance,” observed her ladyship 
‘Why can't we have summer without 
flies? In the winter, when it’s cold, and 
you don't go out in the garden, there are 
none. It is a most ridiculous arrang 
ment.” 

She reached the tree, and prepared to 
mount into her favorite seat. ‘* But I re 
ally must do something with the flies,’ 
remarked her: ladyship. Let 
they like cows, don’t they? TI wonder if 
they'd know this was a cow if I pinned it 
tothetree ? It isn’t much more like a cow 
than a sheep since I’ve mended it, and not 
much more like a cow or a sheep than a 
horse; but the flies might take it for one 
or the other, and I believe they like all 


ables Susan 


me see 
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three. Tl try the pious fraud on them 


ow.” And she took a couple of gold 
headed pins from her dress and attached 
th draw ing to the trunk of the tree 
iy en, being observed of ho observers 
Lady Mary, with all the ease in the world, 
ime herself on to the nearest bough 
id climbed from that to the bough above 
¢chere. with neighboring twigs, and a 
quantity of ferns and grass, sprinkled over 
vith rose leaves, which she had carried 
fram below, she had male herself a seat 
nda bower. Here she ensconced herself, 
id found Dumas fils more interesting 
than the cow. 


The garden was joined by another gar 


and against the low bound ry wall 

is built a studio, which had been empty 
for months past. One of the great win 
dows of the studio commanded a full view 
of the garden where was the oak-tree in 
which Lady Mary studied nature in the 
pages of Dumas fils. Her ladyship had 
often looked toward the studio, in the 
emptiness of which she found another of 


h, 


those ridiculous arrangements for whic 
in her estimation, nature was to be ac 
counted blameworthy. In this instance 
she had gone so far as to inveigh against 
the builder of the studio, who, she said, 
ought to have known better than to put 
up a studio which it did not appear that 
any body intended ever again to oecupy. 

“Tthink he might pull his studio down 
if he ean’t let it, or, at the least, he might 
give it away to somebody,” her ladyship 
had frequently said to herself—an observa 
tion whieh makes it evident that her ideas 
on the subject of political economy were 
scarcely more distinet than her recollee 
tions of the outward and visible form of a 
cow. 

Having finished her book, Lady Mary 
fell into a maiden’s reverie, from which 
she was presently roused by an unwonted 
sound in the direction of the studio. She 
looked that way, and uttered an exclama 
tion of surprise. ‘* My!” said her lady 
ship, “ there’s a man in the studio!” 

This was evident; and, what was more, 
the man was apparently putting the studio 
in order with intent to occupy it. 


* After all, it’s really a very good place | 


for a studio, you know,” said Lady Mary 
to herself: ‘‘and of course the landlord 
couldn't help its lying empty for a while. 
I wonder who the man is ?” 

He was busy, whoever he was, and with 
lim was another man, seemingly an assist 
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ant, who was doing the rough part of the 
work Presently this other man began 
to carry in busts and full-length figures, in 
plaster, terra cotta, and marble, and to 
arrange them under the direction of his 
superior 

said her ladyship, softly, ‘* he’s 
a seulptor. Those are his numerous works 
of art How st ipid that Em not learn 
ing to model instead of to draw! How 
glad papa mould de if he knew that a 
seulptor had come to work in the neat 
garden!” which shows that an Areadian 
simplicity reigned in the youthful bosom 
of Lady Mary. 

“TIL write and tell papa—at least Ill 
think about it,’ whieh shows that with 
the Areadian simplicity was combined a 
certain useful gift of afterthought in the 
vouthful bosom of Lady Mary 

By-and-by the putting in order seemed 
to come to an end, and there ensued a 
brief pecuniary transaction between the 
first man and that other man, in which 
some silver and copper coins were trans 
ferred from the poeket of the former to 
the palm of the latter. Then that other 
man went away, and the first man was 
left alone. 

Presently he stepped out of the studio 
and stood in the garden close by the 
boundary wall, 

Lady Mary with quiet haste opened the 
volume of Dumas fils, and read the last 
page over again, upside down. And all 
the while she did this she observed the 
man attentively. She saw that he was 
voung and well made, and that his figure 
deserved a better coat: that he had brown 
hair and brown eyes, and a brown beard 
trimmed in the fashion of Vandyek. All 
this Lady Mary saw and noted while 
reading Dumas fils upside down. 

‘There being a man in sight, it is of 
course natural that my shoe should be 
unfastened,” said her ladvship, levelling 
a mild sareasm at her own neglect of her 
person. But I don't think,” she added, 
curling herself daintily amongst the 
leaves, and gently drawing in the foot 
with the offending slipper—** I don't think 
the young man can see me.” 

Oh, fie, Lady Mary! Your little lady 
ship is perfectly aware that that is a fib 
The young man ean see rou-very well in 
deed, and is wondering with all his artist 
ic soul what rare bird vou are that have 
nestled so sweetly in the boughs of the 
venerable oak. Possibly even he is call- 
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to mind that one Dante, a poet, saw 


transformed into trees in a certain 


place which you must know at least by 
name if you have read your Bible as 
diligently as you read Dumas fi/s, and is 
ardentiv wishing that Provide nee, or the 
ruler of that certain place Where Dante 

ent, would give him for a few moments 
the form of an oak, with your ladyship 


perching on one of his branches 


Mary, will you come to luncheon 2” 


in low grave tones, 


‘LT am coming, auntie dear,” eooed the 


pretty bird in the oak: and flying lightly 
to the ground, with Dumas fils under her 
Wing, she sped over the e@rass. and disap 


peared through the open window. 
The 1 the fash 
ion of Vandyck was visibly agitated: and 


brown beard trimimed 


alter casting another glance at the nest 


Whence the bird had flown, the owner of 


the beard returned to the SLUCLLO, arraved 
himself ina bie apron, and went to work 
on a plaster figure in the centre of the 


root. 
After luncheon the barouche whieh was 
for the season drove up from the 


] 
stables, and Lady MEALS 


engaged 


livery accompa 
itutional in Hyde 
evening there was a meet 


nied her aunts 
In the 


ing, at the house of the rector, of one of 


Park 


the philanthropie societies which enjoved 


patronage of the Honorable Susan and 


the Honorable Ethel, which those ladies 


and their niece attended: so the carden 


serted for the rest of the day. 


next morning the sun shone 
| and after breakfast Lady Mary 
tackle the 


erself, 


cow,” 
ie searched for that animal, but could 
not find it; neither could Wilkins. her 


| dyship's maid; neither could Charles 


Kdward, the footman. 


“You are sure, Wilkins and Charles 
that you know a cow when vou see a 
cow ?” said Lady Mary, and both those 


well-trained domesties answered that they 


did; though, to be sure, they might have 
KNOWN cows intimately from their youth 
ip and have failed nevertheless to recoy 
nize in the handiwork of Lady Mary a 


counterfeit presentment of one of the 
race, 
Lor’, my lady, aren't that the hanimil 
astickin’ to the hoak-tree in the garding 2” 
exclaimed Charles Edward, when the house 
liad been turned upside down in the 


senreh 


On yes, to be sure; I put it there to 


catch the flies yesterday,” 
ladvship. 


aliswe 
“Thank you, Charles: 
Wilkins; I'm afraid you 
tired. Oh, my poor cow! 
meant it for a birthday present for 
Hlowever, the creature had 


Vou, 


quite 


thing worse than a slight vetting 
dew, for the insects. by general eo 
had contemptuously let it alon: 
Lady Mary took up a position 


nearer than usual to the boundary 
doubtless beeause, the day being 
than ordinarily warm, the 
thicker at that spot. 


She had not been lone at 


Work 

she heard the side window of the « 
softly lifted, but she bent her | 
head over the drawing-board in hey 
and diligently shaded the eoww's 
Presently she knew that some one 
gently out of the window on to the ¢ 
but she bent her beautiful head more, 
lv than ever over the drawing bo ind 
laid on patches of shading so thick] 
the cow appeared to be breaking out j 
parts of its body with some curious ayd 
dire disease, By-and-by her ladyship 
aware that her performance was |) 
watched from the other side of the 
and then, though she never once lifted | 


| beautiful head from the paper, she shot a 


single swift glance from under her sj} 
eyelashes in the direction of the house 

Seconds slipped into minutes. dia 
which the peneil of Lady Mary perforn 
wondrous feats on the drawing paper | 
the cow was made to suffer from ev. rn 
and more dire diseases. Then. on the ot 
er side of the wall, there burst. not 
ly, nor loudly, but, as it seemed, involun 
tarily, this singular exclamation: 

“Shade of Correggio! she has left ou 
the tail!” 

Lady Mary started and looked quic 
round, and saw the brown eyes and the 
Vandyeck beard of the seulptor. Ii 
ladyship was slightly startled, the seul 
on his part appeared to be over 
ed with confusion, nor did his int 


ing beard conceal his quickly gather 
blushes, 

Ilis head being bare, of course he could 
not lift his hat, but he said, 
pardon ; it was exceedingly rude of 1 
but—but you have left out the tail.” 

Lady Mary turned her head again, : 
looked at her drawing. ‘* Good gracious 
so I have,” she said; ** I thought there was 
something wrong with the animal.” 


beg your 
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In point of truth, there was a good deal 
was Wrong with the animal: but the 
wv, not being her ladyship’s draw 
master, did not feel called on to ex 
s manifold short-comings. He only 
And [I am really afraid that you 
hardly left room to put it in.” 
Her lJadyship frankly acknowledged 


t she did not think she bad, ** unless it 


. 
very little tail. 


it the cow, you see, is a very larg 
urged the polite sculptor. 

So itis, said Lady Mary,sadly; ‘‘rath 

er too large for the picture, Vmafraid. 
< Ell let the tail alone.” 

But if you do that, the cow will hard 
true to nature.” The sculptor was 
iuvare that the addition of a tail would 

not bring that cow within a lone distance 
of nature, but he kept his knowledge to 
nself, 

[ suppose there are no cows without 

tails, observed Lady Mary, despondently 

‘| believe not, in the natural state. = I 
have not met with the breed. But you 
ight represent it to be an Irish cow, 
ch a moonlighter has just mutilated 
ay of expressing his sense of his coun 
y's wrongs.” 

But | wanted the picture to suggest 
ice and bliss and—and that kind of 
iv,” she said. 

ind it would be neither blissful nor 
weful for the cow ifshe had just lost her 

observed thie sculptor, But.’ he 

, suddenly, ** if you would lend me the 


drawing for a short time, I think that I 


et over the difficulty.’ 

* You are very kind indecd,” answered 
Lady Mary, and handed the cow over the 
wall without more ado. ‘* The drawing 
is for papa,” she added, ‘‘and I should 
like it to be as nice as possible. Please 
ont talk to me any more now, for thi 
False Prophet is looking down the gar 
den” and her ladyship beeame absorbed 
in studying the ivy plants along the wall. 

The Vandyeck beard and the eow van 
ished into the studio. 


The next day Lady Mary did not appear 


in the garden at all, but the seulptor’s eve 


caught the flutter of a vellow dress at an 
upper window, and after that he worke d 
ith greater zest throughout the after 
ion. The cow stood on the chimney 
plece in the studio, furnished with an ele 


gant tail, which had been attached to the 


body in the deftest manner possible. 


The seulptor was one Hubert Hinton, 
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twenty-four years of age, who, though he 
loved his art, had not as vel found it 

golden one. He did not support an aged 
father, or a bedridden mother, or any bro 
thers or sisters, for he had none to sup 
port; and this was perhaps fortunate, for 
hitherto he had bar ly been able to sup 
port himself. He had genius, so the Acad 
enty, the Pall Mall, and the Times had 


ud: but his genius had not yet made it 
self patent to the eves of the purchasing 
public He had exhibited for four vears 
both at Burlington House and the Gros 


venor; but his commissions had been 


few, and he had more than once been 
obliged to prott r smnall amounts ae 


count” to his landlady and his laundsr 


instead of settling their bills in full Hay 


ing no friends amongst countesses, earls, 
mem be rs of Parliament, queens, chap 


lains, or stock-brokers, he had not been 


successful in any public competition; and 
being sufficiently inexperienced to retain 
What he called a conscience, he had pet 
sistently refused to do work which he said 
would have lowered him his OW) 
mation as an artist. Naturally, then, li 
Was, in point of pocket, about as poor a 
sculptor as might be met with in all Ken 
sington, Brompton, and Chelsea; and 

had thankfully accepted from a friend 


the Joan of a studio on Campden Hill. in 


Which, as has been seen, he had just takea 
up his quarters. 

In the afternoon of the day following, 
while the aunts were driv ingin the Park, 
Lady Mary received from her cousin, Lady 
Ellen Barbecue, a brown paper package 
containing two lively and moving works 
in the French language, and selecting 
that which appeared to be the liveliest and 
most moving, carried it into the garden to 
read. From the open window of the stu 
dio issued, in an agreeable barytone yoic 
a song charged with the most sorrowful 
sentiment, in which the singer told h 
the scorn of a lads had d iven him to 
rapid consumption, from which the most 
eminent London physicians assured him 
that he could not recover. 

* He sings very nicely,” said Lady Mary 
to herself; ** but I wish he would sing 
something less doleful.” In a moment 
as if by magie, the burden of the song 
changed, and the singer told how the lady 
had relented at the eleventh hour, and re 
covered him from galloping consul pon 
to the most perfect health. 

‘That is something lil 


"said Lady 
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Mary TL wonder what has become of 
the cow 7” 

Then, as before, she heard a light spring 
from the studio window to the cround. 
and was aware of a human presence at the 
boundary wall But her eves were rivet 
ed to the page of the French author, and 
she did not so much as mov her beautiful 
head 

beg your pardon, but brought 
the cow, 

Oh, thank vou—thank vou so very 
much! Will vou please drop it over 7” 

The cow fluttered over the wall, and 
alighted on the erass by the side of Lady 
Mary. Her ladyship, without lifting her 
beautiful head. picked up the eow and 
held it before her 

Oh, what a lovely tail! How el verly 
you have put it in!” 

“Thank vou; Tam glad that vou like it.” 

“Oh, T think it is quite perfect. Papa 
will be so glad.” 

‘He is fond of drawines 

“Oh ves; he delights in every kind of 
art. That is why I try to draw cows. | 
can not draw them a bit. vou know. But 
papa wants me to learn, so Tam anxious 
about it.” 

A most commendable and dutiful anx 
icty.” 

Now vou are laughing at me” 

‘IT am not, indeed, 1 think there is 
great promise in vour drawing, It shows 
what shall ] sav ?—feeling.” 

“You may say that if vou like, 1] 
should think it shows fe« ling as much as 
anything else.” 

‘Forgive me: but indeed T thi ik that 
you underrate your work. Tf vou had 
drawn from a model you would have done 
much better: one ean hardly expect to 
draw living animals out of one's head.” 

[think my animals would look pretty 
much the same from whatever source | 
drew them. The False Prophet savs ] 
ought to give it up, and take to something 
useful.” 

beg vour pardon—who gs LVS so?” 

The False Prophet. Oh, I forgot vou 
don’t know. Aunt Ethel is the False 
Prophet, and Aunt Susan is the Beast.” 

* Those are curious names.” 

“T did not invent them: they come in 
the Bible. We were in chureh onee, and 


the curate read some thing in Revelation 
about a Beast and a False Prophet, and J 
thought the names would suit Aunt Ethel 
and Aunt Susan, so I adopted them.” 


* They are not exactly pretty nay 


‘No; that is Why they are so cys 
The Beast is not so had, but. thy 
Prophet is unspeakable. The 
am obliged to tall to vou with m 
turned is that the False Prophet}; 
come home, and is sitting in the d 
room with her eye upon me, | 
not wonder if she had the 
vou.” 

‘Perhaps T had better retire,” 

‘Tam afraid that perhaps y 

Good-afternoon.” 

(700d - by and thank vou 
for the tail.” 

A day or two after this the Honor 
Ethel and the Honorable Susan attended 
public meeting at the Mansion-Hons, 
connection with the Home for Indie 
Distressed Tallow Chandlers. 
excused herself from accompanving 
aunts on the ground that as she } 


yp 
Pa 


other ey, 


OU } 


SO) 


ent 


lad spey 
her last allowance of pocketanon: 
would have nothing to put on the y 
and at the moment When the bare 
containing the two charitable ladies tu) 
ed the corner of the Street her litt] 
ship, watching it from her bedroom 
dow, dispatched Charles Edward into 
garden with the wicker chair, and trip) 
after him, trailing her hat by the strines 
Look not on that radiant visioy 
young seulptor in the studio. Ta! 
note of that wealth of golden hair wi 
elitters in the sunlieht, of those rreat 
eves, looking anywhere but toward 
studio, of that soft white throat 
the yellow robe leayes just exposed 
that way danger lies, Keep your eyes 
upon the marble shape before you, and let 
your faithful chisel drown the | 
voice that warbles its little song 


in 

next garden. You have your fame to wi 
and, before that, your daily bread. Th 
are three little bills. unreceipted, on { 
chimney-piece. Let down the blind, Ib 
seech vou! 

He crossed the Window: she saw hi 
and smiled; she had never smiled on li 
before. 

‘Your chisel has such a cheery sou 
she said. : 

‘Is it not rather monotonous e”” | 
swered. ‘*T am afraid lest it should 
noy you in time.” 

‘LT could sit at the other end of 
garden then, could not?” said I: 
Mary. 

‘You could sit at the other end of 
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then,” replied the seulptor, and 
d his first answer. 


But | am quite sure it 
tall, said Lady Mary 


vont annoy 


[ do hope not,” he said, and was glad 

s first answer. 

You seem to be very busy,” aid her 

ip. ‘°* Your studio has a most in 

appearance , so cool and shady, 

you not come a 

1 look inside 2” 

Lady Mary paused a moment 

oht: ‘The F. P. and the B 

near the Mansion 
he Tallow 


least an hour, 


and 
must be 
House by this 
Chandlers will occupy 
and th 
in driving home 
the 


W ill hye 
minutes Papa 


1 like mi see inside of a 


| should like to see your studio very 
she said. 

Please come, then,” said he. ‘I will 
you over.” 

But gymnastic exercise in connection 
ih the oak 


tree had given her ladyship 
in ease and an elasticity of movement 
The 


ey of the wall farthest from the studio 


t re quired no sort of assistanee 
w broken and low, and it was the work 
a moment for her to step upon a stump 
a tree beside it, from that to the top of 
and the with 
spring, to the ground beneath. 


wall, from wall, one 
The 
Lady 


leaned her two 


lio window was open wide 
y went timidly, and 

ile hands on the ledge, and peeped in. 
‘Oh, what a delightful place!” 
ied. = **Oh, how I should like to work 


499 


sire 


It was a big, bright, airy room, lofty 
and wide, crammed with all sorts of seulp 
and pervad d, as the 
‘apturous people say, by a delicious air of 


rs °° properties,” 


istie negligence; in simpler phrase it 
deliciously untidy. A heap of tall 
ied stems and leaves of some tropical 


lant stood in one corner, and over the 


mantel pi ce Was a great Venetian mirror 


to the 
floor there were mats and skins, which the 
-when the fever was on him, and 

seve ina fine frenzy rolled—lad trodden 
most threadbare, and briglit 
draperies festooned the walls. Ranged 
ou shelves which ran all round the room 
were a crowd of busts, finished and 


framed in brass. For covering 


( olored 


un 


finished, in plaster and marble, casts of 
arms, and limbs; and beneath these 


hands, 


were larger works, mounds of drab-color 
ed clay, and half-hewn blocks of marble. 
The few simple tools of the craft 
pat lay in various places. 

“What a delightful place! 
Mary, 


from one obj ct 


chise l, 
hammer, s ula 
said Lady 
she looked 


for the second time, as 


to another, and took in 
the W hole scene 


“You 


stepped inside,” said the sculptor with the 


with childish wonder 


would see much better if 


you 
Vandycek beard, whose heart, | lear, Was 
subtle, though his 

“Do you think | should 


eves were 


asked her 
shoulder in 
“Tt takes a 
from the Mansion 
Hill, doesn’t it? 


ladyship, and looked over her 
the direction of the louse. 
while to drive 
Llouse to Campden she 
said, 

1 
ake all 


‘T have known it hour,” re 


plied the sculptor, who had driven the dis 
tance in a hansom in thirty-five minutes 
*Have 
and sprang through the 
this 
ship, glancing 
the “Why, 
the celebrities there. 
Cardinal 
Baron Rothsehild, and the de 


bishop, ali 


you really?” said Lady Mary, 
Window, OR, 
exclaimed hie r lady 
round at the 


is charming!" 
portraits on 
rot 
Let me see there's 
Toole, and 
old Arch 
i Mr. Archer the jockey (Lknow 
face because ] 


shelves you have all 


Manning, and Mr. 


his Bob has his 


pale 


my .¢ 
photo in an album), and that sweet 
drooping Mr. and that ter 
rible Mr. Spurgeon—how ever could you 


and Miss Terry, 


Irving, 


and the Bar 
oness General 
| How hice 


to bea sculptor, and model all those 


Booth, and ever so many more, 
grand 
people! Don’t you think papa would be 
olad if he knew that was studvinge se ilp 
ture in a real sculptor’s studio 

**T hope that he would, and your aunts 
too.” 

“Tin 


they've rone to the 


about them; but 
Mansion-House. Do 
you really think it takes an hour to drive 
from the Mansion-House 7” 


not q lite 


sure 


*‘T have known it take much longer, 
when the streets were erowded.” 

Well, I think they are sure to be 
crowded this afternoon, because—becau 

I don’t know what would happen if the 
False Prophet were suddenly to appear on 
the seene, Is that cotlee pot one of your 
artistic properties 7” 

“No. It the baser 


ministering to my thirst.” 


serves purpose 


‘* How nice to make your own coifee in 


your very own coffee-pot! 


en 
) 
ther 
ilk 
ae 
id 
b 
( 
() ( 
Ves ( 
let 
‘ 
1 
p 
: | 
a 
NS 


} 


ladyship, allaying her fears. 
a faded ot 
floor. and 
the 


fortabl y on 
middle of the 


eves W hile 


Whose ¢ 


linary 


gas jet, and washed the single e 


ip and 


tap in a corner of the 


It is much better coffee 


than | ever tasted before How did vou 
earn, please, to make such eotfee 
*Perh ips because | had no one to teach 
rn and have cen: rally had to make if 
f m 
I thi you are exceedingly clever, to 
be able to m e cotfee, as well > to model 


Is that al apron, 


ome 
t 
Plea put it on I funny vou 
look In it! VOW pleas mode me”? 
*With pleasure Sit as vou are, and 
lift vo reves and look t me,” 
He too ttump of moist clav, and stand 
re im ra Ilv to work if 
Ith his h first poking two holes 
Vithi this fin 
What are the hol 
Phose are vour ey 
| lithe nervous fingers of the s ln 
tor went deftly here and t e over t 
( Lady May looking on the while 
1 bi SS interest A touch her 
ind she saw the ripples of her hair take 
moment touch there 
her little sauney mouth: 
either sid ind two tiny ear 
the marvellous fin rs of th 
more wonderful than all. the 


half-doubtine e: with whieh she 


pression 


him at work was eauecht and 


Stamped upon the elay In a very fey 
minutes the work was done It was not 

portrait, Of course, but it was a sketeh, 
un i’ very clever one, and Lady Mary 


that 1s wonderful, sie 


ing round and round bust. 


On a table beside 


Lady Mary lay two 
casts of hands in plaster. 


W laut are th e ?” he said. 
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‘to make a cup for 


They are easts of hands that | 
just been taking.” 


‘Are they taken from ing hay 


“Yes.” 

‘Some of them are very beautiful 
now, is a lovely hand,” 

She took up and examined a smal 
cate east, taken evidently from the ] 
of a young girl, 

‘Il have seen a hand Which I 
like to add to my collection it 
i more beautiful one than any the 
sald the sculptor, and a slight tren 
turbed the Vandyek beard, 

“Do vou mean my hand asker 
ladyship, mildly, 

“You may take a cast from it 
like,” 

Oh! thank you: will you ple 
me your hand 7” 

She laid her hand in his 

The Vandyek beard absolut ly s] 

He shaped the hand SO.as to 
f lly the delieate perfection of it 
then overlaid it with plaster, putting 
first with his hand and then \ 
spatula, 

lease say again how lone you t] 
it takes todrive from the Mansion-Ho 

“It took me onee an hour und t 
minutes,” 

“They have been away a lor 
now. I should think they would 


almost immediately.” And Lady M 


grave a little frightened look at thi 
Which was eased in plaster. [ ¢ 
away till this comes off. ean T 

**No; and it ean not come off unt 
pl ister Is 


] 


hard, or the ea 
do not be frichtened 
hardening, and J 
moment,” 


There; now I think it is quite han 


But please 


hall draw it off 


she said presently. 

“Yes, it will do now. Please ceive 
your hand again, and be sure you er 
if T hurt you.” 

*T shall be certain to do that,” ans 
ed her ladyship. 

He began rently to draw off 
There was a sound of 
coming up the hill, 

“Oh, please make 


that is the earriage: the Horse foes do 
hard on his hind-hoof.” 

But the mould was stiff and intractab 
and would not leave the hand 


The sculptor saw fear 


in the blue ey 


: 
rey 
have 
you 
And her 
ted 
toman in t 
watched wi 
‘ulptor, \ apparatus was 
seanty and cotfee ove r 
room 
that great thing there 7” 
aid 
“Will vou rive this to me ?” 
: LT would rather keep it, if you will ! 
let me.” 
or three 


THE WOOD-NYMPH 


model, and tried to hasten; but it 
ise: the mould would not come 
sound of wheels drew nearer, and 
net peculiarity was audible in the 
whieh the horse put one of huis 
the ground, 
Oh, do pull! pull hard! Don’t mind 
me,” pleaded Lady Mary. 
[he was no help for it, though the 
s heart bled, and his brown eyes 
led with coneern 
ll] hurt you as little as possible.” he 
Then he gave a little tag, and her 
» a little seream, and the mould 


Has it hurt you verv much 2” hi 


But Tl mustit stay another second 
we is stopping at thre door.’ 
She let him, however, take the little 


d hand for an instant: and then 


the window, and on to the wal 
the soft, notseless wines of a dove 
lancing back onee as she pressed 
vn in her flight, ran a dead-heat 
Halse Prophet at the veranda 
i" ider who has his moral sense 


and trust that there 


ider of this Magazine who has not 


y deve loped 
il property ad lop d will 
no difheulty im pereeiving that all 
exceedingly imp ‘oper Matters 


f course moving at a speed the re 


se of sober in a direction 
but even at this stage Lady Mary 
have mended them had she chosen 
»so. She ought to have gone straight 
1 given a personal explanation to her 
ts She should have selected a fitting 
portunity after luncheon (while the 
norable Ethel read Don Quivote in the 
nal with the help of a Spanish die 
y, and the Honorable Susan em 
ered blankets for the Italian grey 
ind) to offer to them some modest and 
denly observations somewhat in this 
hiow: 
‘Dear aunts, there has lately come a 
iptor to the studio in the next garden. 
is young, and, I must confess, rather 
d-looking, particularly as he wears his 
wd afterthe mannerof Vandyvek. You 
perhaps observed, Aunt Ethel and 
int Susan, that the studio is_ built 


se to the boundary wall between the 


» gardens, and as one of the windows 
erlooks your garden, it follows. that 


ien the sculptor is engaged on his mod 


can searcely ay 


ardly Sé 


tion this to ve 


Knowing whethie 


Which meets vy 


You are aware 


A SCULPTOR’S ROMANCE 


ne, 


emg the seulptor. 


1 beeaus 


1 ea 


I 


1 am desirous 


r it IS an arral 
vith vour entire ap 


dear aunts 


papa is that I should make 


progress i} 
my studies in art.and it has oecurred to 
me that if, after inquiries made by vou 
into the antecedents. the fan vel th 
rsonal character of the voung seulpton 
vou should arrive at the conelusion that 
no possible harm could result from my 
becoming acquainted with him. micet 
through such acquaintance, and S 
of course under vour kind and wateliful 
eve derive 2 | SSISTALICE 
those studi ich aear 
papa, it Is my sincere desire to excel 

This. no doubt, would have been t] 
natural and proper course for la M 
totake. H tunts might then | 
up the matter in this Phey 
might have left their ecards at the studio 
or ype rhaps have Comin need by 
ing Charles Edward to observe the m 
ments of the voune seulpton hen h 
th tudio, with Vie to ascel Wheth 
erhe ate his luncheon at the tavern at the 
vottom of t] s.orat the eminent re 
spectable pastrv-coo inthe High Sti 
Phe 3 t of the preliminary inquiry 
ne ry thev mi t 
vaneed a step nd in the course of a fe 
weeks, havi bowed to lim 
im th treet, and oeecasio perhaps 
more ne erreetin 
the garden, thie nN have nt him an 
Invitation to ve-oectoek tea hen he 
having borrowed a frock-coat from on 
friend and a hat with a respectable nay 
from another, would have presented him 
selfin the drawing-room, where he 
Honorable Ethel plied him with rin 
weak tea, and wondered ntalls Viiv 
sculptors in the embrvonie stage wore such 
queerly fitting coats, the Honorable Susan 
would have questioned him as to the best 


and most e 


Ono 


an 


Italian greyhounds warm 


when the te 
J 


ning d 
would 


forward, and 


“Our young 


who is pursuing her studies, Mr. Hinton, 


at South Ke 


pot was ¢ 


Mar 


ha ve 


1 


been request 


have been 


niece, ] 


sineton.” 


of keep 
In winter 
he point of run 

a neat black 

ted to come 
introduced 


pro 


how 


M 


have elling in the studio, and Tam engaged on ; 
my drawing in the garden, the sculptor 
Phic 
< 
sed 
Ol no she said It is quite wel pert 
] 
: 
} als 
la 
( 
| 
} 
| 
\ 
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Just so!” exela ms the reader with the 
properly deve loped moral sense That 
In precisely thie Wav in Which it ought to 

ive been done 

It comforts Irie to hope that the feelings 
Of the tmorat reader would be partially 
could hie al Whata prodigious 
rate Lam blushing while ] write that that 
is thi Way in Which it was hol 


Tar from fairly and fully x plaining 
matters to her aunts, Lady Mary. told 
thea positive ly but said to 
self, “IT think the k and the B.” (the 
letters of the « PProbrious epithe ts 
she had applicd to the honk rable ladies 

al better out of this And the inti 
macy between her lady ship and the sc ulp 


tor, Liste id of dechnine, inere ised, and the 
mectings over the ull crew to be 
of daily occurrence ladyship, 
Ine that thre sculptor w poor, had repre 
sented herself to be Poor Like Ise and as 
U Marais derived most of hus income 
Nearly exhausted mal Igl, S1i¢ 
had told him that her father was a coal 
merchant, and that she herself}; idthouelht 
Of training for a govern: s. Ile, on his 
side, painted his future in lowing terms 


nd told her wit] What 


centsums Mr. Boehin reeeived for lis stat 
Wary All this they kept to thems Ives, 

One morning, seeing him put on his best 
coat instead of his apron, she called ont, 
‘Where are vou 
‘Lam going to find a model,” 
\ man model 7” 
No.’ 


Yes.’ 


nh model 


llow « msummately shocking!" 

Not in the least It is a hecessary 
part OF my work 

What do you want the woman mode] 

lor an ideal study that I am plan 
nin 


how 


‘Do you ki the model you are 


good model 2?” 
thre 


‘Is she 


“She is 


best [ can get, but she is 


hot perfection,” 
“But if the model is not perfection, 
your work will not be perfeet.” 
It will not be that in any case.” 
But it would approach nearer to per 


on you hada pe rfeet model,” 
Undoul te 


lly 
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‘Well, I suppose you must go and 


your model,” 


‘IL am 
And he put on his hat, and oper 


door of the studio. 
am SOrry that You Can not 
perfect. model. there hop 


models 
‘I know of one only, 
“W hy do you not get her?” 
“f[ do not know that she would 


‘Have 
Hadn't vou better do so 
d pike you be my mode] ¢ 


you asked lie 


Am I the model you want 
‘Wh it is the work to by 
*Itis a statue 
You sho ild sit in the 


to be of 


oak-tree as vou 
siting on the day first saw you. 


would model you from there.” 
‘I will do that.” 
And the work was beeun that morni 
ly Mary Climbed into her oli 1 seat 


the se ulptor from his studio directed 
how to herself; then, 
materials to the window. 
menced at once to model The work 
next day and the 
so on from day to day and week to we 
Lady Mary mounting into the 
morning after breakfast—the we: 
fine that summer — sand 
sculptor taking his place before t 
window, 


pose bring; ir | 


close 
continued the 


¢ 


abnormally 
hie 
At favorable moments thie 
wood nymph, whose sweet face and 
ple form were t; tking shape in the p 
c lay, would steal to the windoy 
wonde ‘ring glance at the model. 
Lor, 


\ and oe 

These 
viewing it with practiced eC) 
that he was doing a thousand tines t 
The Wee 
slipped into months, and soft Se} 
Was at hand. 


be st work he had ever done. 
tel 
The colors of the garde 
bevan to change, the leaves of the ( 
passing from green to gold, and the tr 
in the orchard showing red, russet. 

yellow. 


One night the moon shone. 

Lady Mary walked in the garden w 
out her hat. . pale blue di 
of gold 


She wore 
texture; 


gossamer one brace 


Was on her arm, and two pink rose-bud 


in her hair, 

What small thing is it that burns 1 
on the other side of the wall ? Is it 1 
cigarette of the sculptor? Yes, 
What it is, 


a Wood 


Knew 


| 
eit ¢ 
ll 
er 
) 
“Yes,” 
| 
it 
> 
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Go not that way, Lady Mary, for you | art journal said: **Mr. Hubert Hinton’s 
t seventeen anda half; andthe moon | * Wood-Nympl’ is beyond doubt the most 

es, and the sculptor’s voice is tender, | interesting piece of statuary in the exhi 

» manner of his beard is Vandyek. | bition. The young seulptor has surpass 

t near the boundary wall, sculptor, | ed by an immeasurable distance all his 

r heart is not of brass; andthe moon previous performances, and won for him 


nes, and the eyes of the maid are) self a place in the front rank of his pro 


ng, and a most sweet peril lurks) fession. Ina technical point of view the 
er mouth, work is almost perfect, but infinitely finer 

\n hour passed, and the moon it shone, | than its finest technical qualities are the 
il they stood together in the shadow glow of feeling and the passion that give 
nut tree. In his were her two) the look of life to the marble. The face 

nd face was near to face. and the form of *The Wood-Nymph’ are 


e statue is nearly finished. I won- | singularly beautiful, and Mr. Hinton is to 
ho will buy it when you show it at | be congratulated on his choice of a mod 


idemy,” she said, softly § el. “he work is finished with so minute 

[ shall not sell it,” he answered a care in every part that we can not help 

It is late,” she whispered. ‘*They | thinking the artist must have found his 

« looking for me. You must let me | task a deeply interesting and pleasurable 

one. 

But he held her. So Hubert Hinton began to be a famous 

You have two rose-buds,” he said, ‘* I} man, and he paid the bills of his landlady 
none.” and his laundress 

She took one from her hair and gave But from the hour that ‘* The Wood 


Nymph” left his chisel he had ceased to 


If I were to go to-morrow, you would | love his work; for the nest in the oak was 


forgotten me before the bud was) there, but the bird came not in it any 


led,” she said, more. 
Rose leaves pressed together keep 
r sweetness long; but your memory One morning in July Hubert found the 


mld be fresh with me when the leaves | following note awaiting him at the studio 
tasteless dust,” he answered. 
He drew her a little closer, and there ‘*Str,—I have seen and greatly admired 
is a sound as when the tiniest wavelet | your statue ‘The Wood-Nymply in the ex 
iks on a silver beach. But what noise | hibition at Burlington House. I should 
that that followed?) Lady Mary | very much like you to model a bust of my 


trem led, and turned her head. There, dauchter, and ai anxious for special rea 
n the contre of the right-hand path, stood | sons, that the work should be put in hand 
the False Prophet, glaring coldly; in the | at onee. We go for a few weeks to the 
centre of the left-hand path stood the | sea-side on Wednesday, and if you will 
B ast, coldly glaring. accept the COMMISSION, and ean spare time 


Lady Mary paled, her blue eyes dilated, | to visit us for a while, I shall, with very 


he hands that the seulptor held in | great pleasure, place my house at your dis 
s grew cold. Then she wrested herself posal, Our address on and after Wednes- 


from him, and with one low ery of terror | day will be Ravenshoe, Redmonton. Iam, 
ran swiftly over the lawn. sir, Yours faithfully, 


The sculptor was at his place in the stu ‘* BALLATER.” 


dio the next morning, but the model did 
1ot come. He was there the day follow ‘‘Lord Ballater, eh?” said Hubert, when 


g, but she came not. He looked for her | he had read this letter. ‘That sounds 
1 the third day, but the nest in the oak | rather well. He is a good friend of art, I 
vas empty. He waited and watched, but | believe, and said to be a pleasant old gen- 
he never came again. He went back to| tleman. I want a holiday, and am not 


lis work then, working now from mem- | particularly busy. I think I'll aecept his 


y; but the memory was faultless, and in | lordship’s invitation. I faney I have been 


lue time the statue was finished. On the | told that Lord Ballater has a very beauti- 
Ist of May in the year following it had a | ful daughter, but I am very sure that that 
place of honor in the Academy, and by-| is no concern of mine. Even if cireum- 
ind-by all London was talking of it. An | stances were other than they are I hope I 
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id 

ne it | 

his fa 

Bae 

yea 

| 

‘ 

er 

| 

red 

is 
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ho enou >be aware that a particu 
is fixed between sculptors 
lauyhtersof noblemen, Al] t] nes 
1) ered, ho er, if lam ton the 

he packed portmanteau lor thie 
of The Wood Nymph” had en 
(him to procure the wherewithal to 
Ole and too train hich Carried 

sou to Redmont 

At five in the « vening he alielited at 
e station, and sending his portinanteau 
( him, started to walk the three miles 
coast to R enstioe, lis lordship's 
sea Phe tid tis HOW 
d the evenin 1 Sparkied over the 
Te} hg ilers, a Shin 
! ie wet sands Hu 
ert cla the ¢ tit 


ia Uvataneno ships 

e spreading ther sais to « ithe ris 

ne he wers Cree mid blue 
the upon them were 
Cl Las 1ooth ruffled 
ind dimpled a little further off, and just 
passing into foam-tipped wavelet uw out 


dl fix 


Was moody in 


Where t wind 


"their tops Hubert 


hose davs. as a young man will be who 
sin love and has lost his love but he had 
le artists soul, and could not but b 
moved at sight of a flowing sea and a sun 
declining it a cloudless SKY, He sat on 
the sand under ad LTass-Prown rock. for 


ord Ballater, and Lord Ballater’s 


aqinner hour, until a church eloeck some 
Viere inland struck a quarter past six, 
vhnen he started up, climbed the clitf again. 


ind hurried alone in the direetion of Ra 


it sal whit house, standing not 
t hundred yards from the shore. with a 
micireular belt of trees behind, and wide 


sloping grounds in front, divided from the 


like a tiny strip of 


beach by what looked 
} 


moorland covered with corse and bracken. 


It was striking ‘ven when 


Hubert ¢ 


lade rly, 


a quarter to se 


ntered the grounds, and was met 


and courtie ntle 


e mustacl 


1e and imperial, 


in Panama hat, loose jacket, and duek 


trousers, Whom he knew to be Lord Bal 
later. His lordship, whose manner was 
rather polished than grand, greeted his 


much friendliness, said a lit 


VISLLO 


tle about sculpture, and : 
Wood Nymph,” 
i led the 4 to the ho 
lordship himself showed 


Hlth not to 


o'clock Way 


berved 

is Waiting for him at the foot 
When he eame down 

[am very g! 

for me,” sai 


ork l Lord Ba 
stood the drawing ro 


dleed, 


in 
may tell you now 
mu should underta 
reason, thoug 


ab my 
there's a trille 


think of s nit 


but when I stood before vou; 
Academy struek by what 
me an extraordinary resemb 


the features of vour °* W ood N 


those of 


my daughter.’ 


likeness is there. ] 
Vvott; as vou will say when you 
daughter,” 

Ac 
and his part in the 
flag, thouch Li 


uUrious sensation pass dover H 
conversation 


rd Bal acer ence 


draw him out by exhibiting son 
ful little figures in bronze of 
mals, Whieh he had diseove red iy 
dio of an unknown artist in Vienn 

But Hubert was seized with a 
ousness, and could not tall 

Lord Ballater consulted his 
said: 
minutes to eight. They 
My dane 
her cousin went out boating.” he 4 
“and when Mary is ¢ 
water, there is never any knowing 
she will bring herself home again 
here they come,” 

A girlish figure raced past the 


be home by this time. 


explanatorily ; 


singing a snatch of asong: a man 
ed with an oar on his shoulder 


rown eves ar 


sang the voiee, as licht 
the hall and tripped up the stairs 

Hubert heard not the words, b 
voice thrilled him. 


, brown eves are « 


eves on earth,” 


sang the voice again, as the feet ran 


ly down the stairs and stopped outsid 


door. 


footsteps ent 


+] 


| 
: 
lau 
atlit 
. ed ne wach, going out a little dis Hubert started: but smiled 
tance till hem t the sea. and standin “un Find 1? 
tui the waves lapped his feet, and the white You smile It 
: foam frothed over them Kar out at sea aa 
\ 
Than any eyes on earth,” 
} 
man, 1 
Than any 
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Vo. not vour eves, Bob: Vours are no 


] Say, Bob, what color are youl 


Come hye re and let me look at them 


a kind of pink 


rs and put a clean collar on; there 
to dinner,” 


Hubert, wl 


is turned to it, lifted his eves to 


eman 


door opened, and 


ror over his head, and almost let 


bronze that he held in his har 


e mirror reflected the face and 
f his Wood-Nymph 


late, 


n unusual ecireumstanee, is it 


you are my dear, but that is 
d Ballater, in a pleasant tone of res 
m. ‘Mr. Hinton, will vou allow me 
troduce you to my daughter ? L: 

i Talbot—Mr. Hinton 
Hubert turned and came forw 
A tiny white dog that 
Mary held under her arn 
t had been suddenly 
d, blu 


and her 


ard, scarce 
ng his eves 
1 Sq ieaked 
and violently 
She bowe 


ishing erimson, 


not 


speak, 


ie eyes had 
of bewilderment 
Now, Mr. Hinton, what do vou say 
the marquis, triumphantly “To she 
t your * Wood-Nymplv alive ?” 
| really believe.” ered 


[really believe there is a reser 


Hubert 


nonce 


Stamn 


n the features of 


lady 

those of my statue.” 

A resemblance ? 

d. the 
of the figure, are alike, are 


outline of 
almost 
tical, inmy girl here and your *‘ Wood 


nph.’ She can not speak as to the like 


herself, for she has not been to 
demy, and for the matter of that I be 
was that I 
id asked down here to take her portrait. 


re she did not know who it 


But I do assure you, my dear child, that 
vou are Mr. Hinton’s * Wood-Nympl”’ in 


irnate, 


“Dinner is waiting, papa,” said Lady | 


Mary. 
‘Then let us go to it, by all means; for 
1 and the earl have kept Mr. Hinton 
nd me waiting quite long enough. Mr. 
Hinton, will you take my daughter ?” 


Without speaking, he gave her his arm; | 


1 she, without looking at him, laid on 
the little hand he had bruised when 
taking its shape in plaster. 
They were just seated at table when a 
little, spare, pale man, with a bald spot on 
top of his head, and a decidedly horsy 
tone about his clothes, came in and took 
the place next to Lady Mary. 
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vou old mutf! Go 


| claret, and 


Hub ti said the marqu 
Hu il to bald spot 
ob i said the eat 
Mary's to blami she made me put on 
ean collar; didn’t vou, Mary 
Yes, Bob; it was necessary,” answere 
her ladyship 
There was an air of consti nt overt 
dinner table i the mare 
ed in vain to dispel He « di 
wit it had come to Hubert, whon 
during their convers im t irde! 


room hie 


and the drawin 


for a good talker and a eapital fellow 
Hubert hardly spoke at dinner. To Lad) 
Marv he addressed only the conimonest 
of commonp!| ( and as the ear 
vas contined chiefly lo coming events ¢ 
the turf, he was not able to hold mué 
converse with him Lady Mary sp 
secures more than Hubert, and not ata 
to hy hie rst to he | 
this way dinner was cot through, a 
Lady Mary retired, Hubert opening 1 
door when she rose to go When tl] 
centlemen were alone his tongue retu 


O him, and he 


ed and the marquis talk 
bored, and 


shop until the earl] hbeo in to be 


saving that he believed he 
turn 
and smoked with the 


} 
would take a 


in the garden, retired to the stables 
froom 

‘*My cousin is a great man for horses 
the 


gone out 


oOvoserye d 


ll you, perhaps 


Mr. Hinton,” he continued, ‘‘that n 
daughter and the earl, who are second 


The 
and | 


kindly go 


cousins, are engaged to be married, 


marriage is to take place shortly, 


intend the bust which you are 
ing to model to be 
his wedding day. You 
You will find that 
gaux excellent.” 


Hubert 


fora present to h 
are not 
wine Chateau Mai 
swallowed a glassful of the 
with it, as best he might, the 
iad 


ceived from Lady Mary's father. 


just re 
He w: 

glad when the marquis observed that the 
air on the beach was pleasanter t] 
the dining-room, and suggested 


The soft 


interesting intelligence he 


in the 
air in 
stroll. music of a harp \ is waft 
ed through the open window of the 
ing-room, and mingling with it the 


bird 
that had made his 
heart sigh first in the studio on Campden 


Hill. But days had 


been sighs of deepest p there was 


like notes of the voice 


the sighs of those 
leasure: 
n the sigh 


} 
something else than pleasure i 


L 


eS My cousin, the Earl of Broadla aie 
-= 
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sighed while vith 


he 
marquis on the beach. 


} 
rhe 


that walking the 


miserable 
to to 
He was in 
love with Lady Mary, and Lady Mary was 


poor fellow passed a 


Phe situation seemed him 


be one of hopeless difficulty. 


engaged to 


earl, Looked at in any and every aspect, 


Mary 
in 


his case was one to be despaired of. 
Talbot. the of 


Kensington, with notions of training for 


poor niece rich aunts 
a governess, and a charming desultory Ih 
terest in sculpture, was one person; 
Mary Talbot, the lovely daughter 
Marquis of Ballater, was another and a 


Lady 


of the 


very different person. The one he might 


have made his wife, had shi been as Tree 


as he s ipposed her to be; the other, even 
her engagement to the earl, 
Then, 
too, his discovery in Lady Mary of the 
hing ** Wood-Nymph” who had 


as his model a year ago caused him, 


setting aside 


was high above liis boldest hopes 


little laug 
sat 
if he remained at Ravenshoe, to stand in 
a false position toward the 
kindly | 


marquis, his 
The marquis had seen the 


hest 


married to her cousin the | 


resemblance between his daughter and the | 


Nymph” in the Academy, but be 
lieved it to be nothing other than a curi 
ous accident. What would he say if he 
that 


original of the statue ? 


KheW 


to tell his story to the marquis, acknow 
ledge frankly that he had fallen in love 
with the marquis’s daughter, throw up the 
commission he had accepted, and return 


at once to town? These questions forced 


his daughter was indeed the | 
Ought not Hubert | 


themselves on him again and again as he | 


sat by his open window long into the night, 


upon the shore 


But he parried them, for 
it was hard to find and lose again in one 
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The next morning the marquis w; 


of eagerness to see the modellin 


fter bre 
to a large room at the top of th 
Which he had had fitted uj, 


poses of a studio. 


menced, and led the Way a 


for thi 


**T leave the treatment to vou ¢ 
Mr. Hinton,” he said. ‘My con 
in you is unbounded.” 

Hubert had brought his mat 
him, and not 
model and making the necessary 
rations. He wondered Whether, a 
hoped that, the marquis would yx 
through the sitting; 


was long in plac 


but his lords} 
ed only to see the work begun, at 
away, promising to look in befor 
ting Hubert and hi 
were left alone. For a lone tin 
vas silence between them, he givi 
whole attention to his work, 

‘Won't you speak to me 2” 
said at length. 

“*T hope that your ladyship does 
feel the constraint of your position, 
answered, 


was over. 


‘Yes, my ladyship does; I’m not 
as comfortable as I was in the oak 
‘Neither am I as comfortable as J 
in my studio.” 
‘*T'm very sorry, but it isn’t my fa 
I didn’t know that you were coming 


‘*Your ladyship would doubtless 
fer that I had not come.” 

“Well, you must confess that 
haven't come in a very entertaining 


mood.” 
‘Haven't you anything 


g¢ else to say to 


| me?” she asked again. 
and listened to the breaking of the waves 


day the love that he had sought in vain 


He searched his 
to stay and do the 
work that he had undertaken. Of course 
there could be no love henceforth between 
Lady Mary and himself; but could he not 
summon honor to his aid, could he not 
put a restraint upon himself, and remain 
as the simple guest of the marquis until 
the task that he had taken on himself was 
finished? After that he would go back to 
his studio in town and 


long months. 


for nine 


mind for an exeuse 


alone 
self, and sat through the night until the 
dawn streaked the sky, and the tide had 
ebbed and was returning to the shore 
again. 


He paused a moment, and replied, ** You 
told me that your father was a coal mer 
chant.” 

‘Well, he is a sort of coal merchant 
He mines, and he sell! 
You don’t need to sell seuttlefuls over 
counter and have grimy hands to b 
coal merchant. Certainly papa is a 
merchant.” 

To this he did not reply. 

By-and-by she said: ‘*Do you think 


has coal 


S Coals 


| that coals will go up next winter ?” 


live for his art | 
So he reasoned against his wiser | 


‘‘T can not say; but I trust they will 
for the sake of the marquis.” 

‘* And not for my sake ?” 

‘* And for the sake of your Jadyship.’ 

‘You're making my nose too short 
she said presently. 

‘‘T will add to the nose of your ladj 
ship,” he replied. 
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You're making my mouth too wide,” | he had made rather serious drafts upon a 


id again. constitution that was not naturally strong 
| will compress the mouth of your) He spent one-half of his income on his 
ship.” he answered. racing stud, and a good part of the r 
[ don’t like the bust a bit.” mainder was squandered amongst his 


Then I will be bold enough to say | friends; for no man took greater delight 


{ 


t vour ladyship has grown fastidious, | in giving costly presents on the smallest 
i little hypereritieal.” provocation. He tried hard to give Hu 
[ don't like to be “your lady ship’ it | bert a taste for the stables, and Hubert 
is as if Wilkins or the coachman | liked him as much as it is possible for one 
modelling me.” man to like another who is engaged to 
fhe marquis came in, and thought that | the girl with whom himself is in love 
work was proceeding admirably, and | Lady Mary began to talk to the earl about 
the luncheon hour interrupted the sitting. | cultivating his mind. 


Hubert felt his position growing more One day she went into her father’s 
ficult every day. What was play to) study, and saw the marquis poring over 
Lady Mary, whose nature was buoyant, | a big faded volume 
sy, and careless, was a very different “What are vou reading, papa?” said 
tter to him. His love deepened hour- | her ladyship. 
nd it was the harder for him to fol ** Plato, dear.” 
ny the path of honor because he saw ‘And who is Plato, papa ?” 


that she did not really care for her cous ‘Plato, dear, was a great philosopher 

eearl. The marriage that had been | who lived and wrote in Greece about two 

ranged between them was, truth to say, | thousand years ago.” 

riage of convenience. The earl’s “Two thousand years! And has he 
property was worth a elear £40,000 a| not grown musty, papa e” 
year. The marquis was his heir, but the} ‘‘No, dear; his wisdom has kept him 
marquis was five-and-twenty years his | sweet through two thousand years.” 
cousin’s senior; and as it was thought ‘*Thave been telling Bob, papa, that he 
vell that the property should be kept in | ought to read good books. Would Plato 
that branch of the family, Lady Mary | be a good book for Bob to read 7” 

been betrothed to the Earl of Broad ‘An admirable book for Bob, dear,’ 
lands, her second cousin. The earl, in- | replied the marquis, with a twinkle of the 
deed, loved her heartily, and would have eye, which his d iughter did not observe 


josen no other wife; and she, liking him | ‘*A man who knew the maxims of Plato 
as a play-fellow, and having up to the | would have a sure guide in most of the 
time of her engagement known no deep | affairs of life. Let Bob read Plato by all 


attachment, pledged herself to him read- | means.” 

lyenough. But she was not in love with That afternoon Lady Mary sat under 
him, and she knew it. And as the mod-| the cliff, and the earl drew near with a 
elling went on, and model and sculptor | straw in his mouth. 

fell back gradually and insensibly into “Come here, Bob,” said ler ladyship, 
their old easy relations, Lady Mary’s feel- | ‘‘and throw away that straw. I won't 
ings toward her cousin began to undergo | have you chewing straws all over the 
achange. The earl was a good little fel- | sands. Bob, I was quite serious when | 
low, mild, and of imperturbable vood-hu- | told you that you must read good books 
mor; he had never been known to quar- | You don’t talk to me about anything but 
rel with anybody, and nobody had ever | horses, and I can not marry a man who 
been known to quarrel with him. The | would give me horses for breakfast, horses 
bad blood of jealousy was not in him, and | for lunch, and horses for dinner.” 

he left Hubert and Lady Mary alone with |  ‘*There are dogs, dear,” suggested the 


t t 


ie utmost complaisance while the mod- | earl, casting an eye on the bull-terrier at 
elling was in progress. At other times | his heels. ‘* We might fall back on dogs 
ie followed his cousin about like a dog, | occasionally.” 

ind indeed she treated him not unlike a ‘*No, Bob: dogs would become as mo 
favorite spaniel. In the country the earl | notonous a diet as horses. You must 
loved a life of primitive simplicity, but he | improve your mind by reading good 
had a reputation for living hard when in | books.” 

his chambers in town; and at thirty-seven “Yes, dear; what shall I begin on ?” 


i 
4 
) 
i 
ag 
{ 
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Luet e St there is Plato. Have you laugh at this, ] know: I did li 
ever read Plato, Bob has Kept him sweet all thi 
| t L have dP » dear you may go your pile on him 
Vho \h! you mean Plato.” 
a not anvbody no He died * That's the Johnny, I said vi 
o thousan ears ago,” him next time.” 
May Vou dont want me Will you have him Gar 
id upa stale old party like that!” Enelish 2” 
ied t] ear ivhast That's good. Ive urd 
He is not sta Bob. Tis wisdom lias than that Youre a sort of 
t tall these Plato wa ear fellow, sines they whaeked 
philosophet for having a erib of NENO} 
“Was he, though [ never was nu the lining of my waisteoat. Tw 
hers, so to speak, dear very poor opinion of Greek. T, 
[ know it. Bo But you must be in, him in English.” 
the future And why IL suggest Plato to And the earl, having received 
begin with is beeause I feel so strongly | for the volume, thrust it into js 
thata man hokn I maxims of Plato in which receptacle thes ive Of ( 
easure cuide in most of the af consorted with a Sporting iv) 
LTS « ‘ cigar case, 
h If 1 really thin Marv, that old The next time the ear] | 
Plato has vo in] Mn. al r two thousand hoe he was paler than USUa nd | 
urs, bb on him heneefo altogether out of sorts 
I don’t want you to bet on Plato. Bob * Have you been reading Plato, Bi 
but to read him.” asked Lady Mary. 
“So will, dear cet him it it ‘IT have bec ve adinge Plato Let 
onee, and put him on th ne s { hj} drop the subject, dear.” answ ed 
t Bible cousin, and Plato was not refer 
The earl was in town the next dav. and again; and Lady Mary tried no 4 
strolling through Pieead lly on his Way to | improve the mind of the earl. 
Tattersall’s hot d the time stained quartos 
nthe window of a fa nous bookseller These days were very tr muublous d 
[ll bet a po to a fiver thie \ rot liubert His model had beeom 
him here the earl said softly to himself. | She was as a witch who had east 
But [ve forgotten the begear’s subtle spell over him. wit 
He went into the shop, and said, ‘IT want | charms bound him more closely 
fellow whose name begins with P.” every day. It was a pain to hi : 
I don’t quite understand vou, sir, through the two hours of the sitti: 
nswered the gentleman in charae ten to twelve, every morning, talkin 
He rete books. His name begins | nothings, his heart burning all the 
ith P exp d the earl and he longed to say to her, ‘‘] 
[s it Pogklineton 2” you.” Then, with the selfish w 
No; but hol so ve ry unlike Pockline headedness of a man, he began to: ¢ 
There's an and an o in it Try bla;ne upon Lady Mary, and to t 
cain sit close and give him his head. | self that because she was always full 
One, two, three gayety, and laughed and gossiped ever 
How would Pe bles do hour they were together. she was t 
Peebles is devilish near Youll win | fore heartless. and Was making sport « 
1a walk next time. Now, are you all| him. Against ¢his feeling he strove 
ready One he knew that he deceived ); mself, 
Do vou know the name of th work ? | that she was true to the heart. It be 


Is it a romance, ora history, or daily more difficult to him to meet 
The chappie was a philosopher; one marquis, Who, as he knew, had grown 
of that sort that you feel, if you know his | like him, and was glad to have him 
naxuns, you've got a sure guide in most |a companion, and talked with him fre 
ft I life.” and unreservedly. He shrank from t 

g 9” company of the earl, who was always 


ord, no! ay that? Died | good-humored and friendly; and he be 
two thousand years ago; but you'll | gan even to shrink from himself, and to 
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companionship of his own 


He felt that he was playing 


part. He was deceiving the mar- 
hho trusted him implicitly; and 
the traitor toward the earl, who 
more jealous of him than of th 
that made their idle musie all day 
on the beach. Much of this was 
more nor less than fane thre 
s of a brain which was grown 
| under the influence of hop less 
ig love. He had never d 


despairu 
If to Lady Mary 


} 


{ himsel had striven 


to hide his real feelings from her, 
to her no other tha 


tried to appear n 


npeared to him. But it was torment, 
‘elt that it must end, and end 
He walked one night along the 
ien the tide was full, and the 


oke with a weary sound Upon the 


It was a sultry night, the moon 

d by the clouds, and the wind 
in the we The sea 

blacker by eontrast with 

foam that egleamed an instant along 
ps of the waves. Hubert was wres 
onee more with that same inward 
Conscience, that had struggled with 
Leveryv night for weeks past. Dally 

» more,” whispered the voice within 
vive dallied long enough. Be true 
vourself, make your confession, and 
»y home This same thing did the mur 


wing waters whisper: ** Make your con 


sion, and go home; and the rustling 


| said, ‘* Make your confession, and 
yme. 


‘tat length. 
Bu 


I will make it,” said Hube 
ana 


xt day the marquis had business 


vill go home to-morrow.’ 

e ne 
that ealled him to town, and he left home 
fter breakfast, saying that he should re 
at night. He left H 
daughter together. They had their 


¢ inthe morning as usual; it was a sI- 


ibert and his 


sit 


ent one almost from beginning to end. 
rhere was something in the manner of 
Hubert that cheeked the girlish humor of 
Lady Mary's talk, and they had hardly ex 


eda dozen words when the sitting 
as adjourned at mid day. Lady Mary 
t to her own room in the afternoon; 
Hubert lounged in the garden and on the 


+ 


t if 


In the evening he was out 
was returning he met Lady 
Mary face to face under the acacia in the 
For a second time their old un- 
conventionality of manner ti 
deserted them, and there an 


a 


rain, 


id as he 
irden. 


seemed ) 


have 


was 
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awkwardness between tli 


bert had taken his resolve, and a a 
moment or two he said to her, ** Ll wan 
to Say go¢ (| by Iam going a vay to 
mMoOrrow 

She seemed to divine his meanin ‘ 
she looked at him an instant, then turne 
away her eves, not spea ve, but he 
chee ks erim On d, ma th pale 

‘It is best that I should said 

for I have no right to be here There 
was a time when we knit or seemed to 
know one another as equ is 
not really so, and now it ( a ist 
in me to speak my heart fully i | 
speak at all I must speak evervt! So 
let us part quickly Good-by.” 

‘You are angry with me,” she said 

Indeed Lam not. could | be 
he answered 

I deceived you uid em 
blingly, and her blue eves seemed to swim 
**T played a false part when we first met.’ 


It was a Sweel par 1i¢ said, Speak 
ing low whether a true one or not | 
can not say even no that [1 ld have 
had you play anothe 

‘But indeed Iam sorry, truly sorry,” 
she said; ind Tam very, very sorry that 
you are going.” 

* But it is best, is it not he asked. 

She lingered a moment, and said, 
‘Perhaps it is; best for—for both of us.’ 

She half put out her hand, but drew it 
timidly in n He tool it, however 
she not resisti md held it just long 
enough to feel its quick pulsations. 

That was all that passed between them 
and he went on and left her there The 
marquis did not return until late, and 
Hubert had no opportunity to speak with 
him that evening. But he made his pr 
parations, Ve solved to go the nes day 
He hada simple and plausible ¢ to 
offer to his host, viz., that the bus < 
sufficiently advanced to make it px b] 
for him to finish it in his own stud and 
that he could not afford meer to 
neglect his other works. 

But an untoward event happ d the 
next day. The False Proph on r way 
to a watering-place farth along the 
coast, paid an unexpected t to her 
brother the marquis and seeing Hubert 
as he went up the stairs to the studio 
recognized him as the hero of th | 
venture in the garden. The False Proph 
et scented mischief, and followed up t] 


4 
scent with unerring inst 


AL 
\ 
? 


S6 


to the marquis in his study, and 
“You not, I k, be 
John, who this young man is whom you 
have brought into vour house and thrown 
int 


} 
Straight 


said, can think, aware, 


intimate relations with Mary.” 


I 


KNOW 


him, my dear, for a distin 
guished young seulptor and for a very 
pleasant fellow,” answered the marquis, 


Yes, but I presume vou do not know 
him for the young man who earried on 
a clandestine flirtation 


with Mary when 


© Was staying with us in Kensington, 


and met her, on one occasion at least, by 
moonlight 7’ 
“Good heavens, Ethel, what are you 


talking about ?” and the marquis made a 
frantic dive into his waisteoat for his eye 
classes. 

lam talking, John,” replied his sister, 
with deliberate and hideous particularity, 
‘of an event which caused the deepest 
coneern to Susan and 


1 
about 


mivsel f nine 
months ago, when Mary was staying with 
us in our house at Kensington.” 


* Ethel, you astound me! 
marquis 

‘] feared that I should do so, John,” 
answered the False Prophet, with malig 
nant enjoyment of her brother's discom 
fiture 

The Beast and the False Prophet had 
persistently upbraided their brother for al 
lowing his daughter a freedom which they 
said was in no way compatible with the 
training up of a young girl in the way in 
which a young girl should go. The mar 
quis had hitherto had his own opinions on 
the subject of his daughter's education: 
but if what his sister had said were true, 
his opinions would seem to have received 
a practical confutation. The Honorable 
Ethel was having her day of triumph, and 
meant to make the most of it. 

** But,” said the marquis, ‘‘ why did I 
not this Surely you 
should have spoken to me at the time of 
the occurrence.” 

‘You were in Italy, John, and Mary 
seemed so penitent that we thought a sin 


know of before ? 


gle exposure was punishment enough for 


her. We agreed, however, that it would 


be better she should return home, and that | 
was the reason | came down with her here | 


so suddenly in September.” 

* Well, Lam obliged to you, Ethel,” said 
the marquis, reluctantly. ‘‘I will clear 
this up at once.” 

And the False Prophet beat a victori- 
ous retreat, 
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“exclaimed the | 


The marquis touched his gong 
quested that Lady Mary might by 
desired to speak with her at onee 

‘So the matter of ‘The W 
is explained,” said his lordship to his 
‘What a model she made him. 
Brought him fame at a stroke BR 
if Id been a strugeling sculptor 
place, Id have done the same t} 
wonder if he’s in love with the gir] 
fellow! Im sorry for him.” 

Then the marquis heard his daug 
the door, and assumed a sever 
air and his eyeglasses, 

“Come here, dear,” he 
Mary entered the room. 
Hinton 7” 

Lady Mary knew very well who ha 
spired this question, and what was con 
and seemed inclined to ery. 

* You and Mr. Hinton had met 
he came here, had you not?” asked 
marquis, 


said als 


Who 


*Y-yes, papa.” 
‘You must tell me about it, dear 


7 
did it begin?” 
“It began with a t-tail, papa.” 
‘With a what, my love 
With a tail, papa—a en-cu-cow’s ta 


“What do you mean, Mary?) Can 
be referring to that singular animal 
presented me with on my last birthday 

Y-ves, papa; and it would have 
more s-s-singular if he had not helped 
with it. I f-forgot the tail, and he poo 
poo-put it in for me. And 
night the moo-oon shone. and 


boo hoo 
I wa 
the garden, and he was there too, and 
oh, boo-hoo—the False Proph—I 
Aunt Ethel—she was there too, and 
there was a—boo-hoo 
and—and that’s all. Oh, papa, how ean 
you make me ery, and you a mum-mum 
marquis?” And at this point Lady Mary 
laid her head on the shirt front of the mar 
quis, and cried as copiously and as loudly 
as if she had been quite an ordinary youn: 
lady without any title at all. 
‘And is that all, my dear? 
never 
since then ?” 


mean 


t} 
Live 


n 


—a SC-sce-scrimmag 


r¢ 


You h ive 


seen with him 


or communicated 


**N-no, papa, of course not; and I wish 

boo-hoo—I wish I had n-never seen him 
at all. Oh, boo-hoo-o00.” 

‘There, there, darling, don’t ery. | 
don’t think you have done anything so 
| very wicked, for you were not engaged to 
| Bob then. Only I think you should have 
| told me about this when Mr. Hinton came 


1] 
1} 
a 
( 


So you were *The Wood-Nymph’ | 
1, you puss. Well, you are a jew 

model.” 

Y-vyes, papa. That's what Hu—what 

\ir. Hinton used to say. And all the oth 
sculptors said the same to him when 
ved them the statue.” 

d they, indeed?) Well, now you 
run away, dear.”’ 

But, papa, you are not to—to be an 
th Mr. Hinton, besause he is g-go 
vay, g-going to day. He told me so 
st might.” 

interview between the marquis and 
Hubert did not last long. It ended in this 


It is quite unnecessary for vou to tell 
said the marquis, **that you have 
no love to my daughter since you 
peen here. I know you well enough 
sure that you would not and could 

t do such a thing. Of course we can 
th of us see now that it was hardly a 


thing for you to remain, but [should 
e been very sorry, after all, had you not 
me the bust; and I am eonvineed that 
have not dishonored your position 


So you will take the bust baek with 
uid finish itin town? Write me when 
ni have finished it. Good-by. We have, 

k, enjoyed one another's companion 

». and I hope that we shall meet again 

ircumstances rather happier. Good 


So they parted, and that afternoon Hu 
bert took a solitary walk of three miles 
along the cliff to Redmonton, and was 
carried back to town, and with his arrival 
there he felt that the last chapter of his 
romance was written. A chill air was in 
lis studio when he reached it in the even- 

ig. and through the gathering dusk he 
could just see the nest in the oak which 
the bird had deserted forever, 


But Hubert was determined to have | 


done with brooding, and he set to work 

once to put his studio in order, that 
ie might be busy with the first light of 
morning. A certain bust which he had 
brought to town with him rested on a 
stand in the centre of the room. Hubert 

rapped it about with wet cloths, and it 

da cold and ghostly effect in the gas- 
ont. 


That same night the earl entertained at | 


liis chambers a select party of friends, con- 


sisting of his favorite trainer and jockey, | 


a leading low comedian, and a city alder- 
man. In the course of the evening his 
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lordship made a bet with the jockey on 
the subject of a bottle of brandy. He 
won the bet, was assisted to his room an 
hour or two later, and found dead in his 
bed the next morning All the sporting 
papers published lengthy articles eulo 
gistie of the deceased « wl, in whom they 
said the British turf had lost a liberal and 
intelligent patron. A Liberal daily dis 
missed the event in a twelve -line para 
graph, in the course of which it stated 
that the late earl was better known at Tat 
tersall’s than in the House of Lords. and 
that his voice was more familiar to the 
frequenters of the betting ring at Epsom 


than to his brother peers in the | pper 
Chamber. So the Earl of Broadlands 
died and was buried, and his title. style. 
dignity, and estates descended to his co 
the Marquis of Ballater 


Hubert of course saw mention of the 


death in the papers He wrote a brief 
letter to the new earl, conveving an ex 

pression of syinpathy, and was answered 
by a kindly note wherein the earl said 
that in view of the sad circumstances 
Which had oeceurred there was no need 
for Mr. Hinton to finish immediately the 
bust upon which he was engaged Mr. 
Hinton might therefore consult his own 
convenience as to setting it aside for a 
While, and the earl would at a later date 
communicate with him again on the sub 
ject. But Hubert finished the original 
model, and went to work upon the mar 
ble. No hand but his touched it, and he 
gave to it the best hours of the day, go 
ing over every feature again and again, 
until at leneth he found no exeuse for 
fresh labor upon it. Then he put the mar 
ble aside until it should be sent for, and 
the original model he placed by itself on a 


small shelf in a corner ofthe room. Every 
|}one who came to the studio noticed and 
| praised the marble bust; but Hubert an 
swered very briefly all inquiries on the 
| subject, saying merely that it was a por 
trait of the Earl of Broadlands’ daughter, 
which the earl had commissioned him to 
ido. Some of his intimate friends used to 


{ 


say in joke that he must have found it 


pleasant work modelling such a lovely 
girl; but Hubert was not responsive to 
jokes on that subject. 

He turned to other work then, for since 
the success of ** The Wood-Nymph” a plea 
sant stream of commissions had begun to 
flow toward his studio, and he no longer 
lacked employment. 


= 


Phe ith of the earl had affeeted him 
but slightly. He knew that it set free the 
cirl Ww mn he loved but he felt that it 
placed bet n her and him a barrier 
rreater almo inthe first. Free or not 
free, could he have hoped ever to marry 
the dau ter of a marquis? And if not 

daughter of a marquis how much less 

e daughter of an « so he stifled his 
love | i hhimise to his art, and 
work 1 unrestin desire for 
fan 

One day in November, when the winds 


most every trace of the 
nest in the oak, Hubert was plying his 
( el in the studio, when he heard a well 
Step Coming ip the iden path, 


and opened the door to the Earl of Broad 


lands The earl was cordiality itself, 
shook Hubert rmly by the hand, and 
took a seat by the fire to wateh him at 


work He Was, he said, paying a flying 


vn, and could not resist the 


temptation to come and see how the bust 


had progressed He express d himself 


said it 


rhted with it, than 


‘The Wood-Nymph,” 


very he co ila 


Was better 
and that he Was 
lis 


how Keep ib tor 


own ‘B it.”’ he said, at would it not be 
well that vou Should se the model onee 
more before vou send the bust finally 


from your st 

Hubert answered that it was well as a 
the 
model, but he had. he 
said, bestowed so much pains on this por 
trait that he did think it 
for him to add anything to it, 
The earl left 


bust Hy 


reneral rule to 


the presence of the 
not would be 
possible 
promising to se nd for the 


did not send, but came himse lf 


again in the spring, and spent 


in the studio 


Morning 
On leaving he made anoth 
er half-suggestion that the se ilptor should 
see his model again before lk tting the por 
trait 


that the matter rested with 


ro from his hands Hubert replied 
The 


and was heartier In 


the earl 


eari Came once 


more, 


his manner than ever. He said. howev: r, 
nothing as his 


about the bust. except that, 


house in town would very shortly be out 
of the hands of the decorators, he intend 
ed to send for it in a few weeks, and ac 
companied this statement with an apology 


for leaving it so lone in the studio. 
A few wer KS 


it f 
| 


after this j ist twelve 


} 


date of his letter from 
us of Ballater—Hubert ree ived 
the following 


Broadlands 


] 
Om the 


the Marg 
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missive from the Earl of 


‘*DEAR Mr. Hiyton. 


intenc 


indeed ought to have w ritten 


) 
fore on the subject of the bust | 
fectly satisfied with it as it st 
ean not help thinking that fy 
would not be done to you uw 


] } 
vere enabled to Puss the eh) 


again with the model bef 
My da ivhter 
Kriday 
by the 


and myself are 
for a short slay at our 
sea, and it would 
pleasure if you would join us thy, 
you will come, pack up the bu 


it with you. Yours, very fait 


BROAD! 
*P.S.—I rather faney that 
would be glad of help in anothe: 
Which she has in hand. It is 4 
& Cow he is fond of cows Sta 
der an oak-tree beside a pool of 
The oak and the water are really e 
ble, but when J compared the 
the original, a few days ago, I fi 
had left out the cow. 


equal to putting in the eow 


shit 


This letter astonished Hubert 
measure. Didtheear] really mean | 
he eould get no further than that 
could not frame a question to 


far as he could sce, there Was ho | 
But of one thing he was 
certain, viz., that he meant to ace 


He did not send 


ceptance through the post, which aft 


answer, 
earl’s invitation. 


is but a slow-goine thing when a 

in love, but fled. bare headed and 
apron, to the telegraph office round 
corner, and dispatched a wire. 

He packed the portmanteau agai 
went by « xpress to Redmonton The s 
was there as usual, and so was the sy 
but Hubert did not sit upon the sar 
forget the earl's dinner hour Hi 
something more than an artist 
Was &@ man who was madly in love 

The next morning there was a sitt 
in the familiar upper room, and the « 
Was present only fora few minutes, Th 
was another sitting the next day, and ther 
was a third sitting on the day after t 
indeed, to save repetition, it may as well 
be said at onee that there were a er 
many more sittings than were at all n 
sO many more that the 
must at length have come to resent 


continuous chip, chip, of the sculptor’s 


cessary 


chisel. 


One night the moon shone, and Lady 


= 


lked on the beach without her 


What small thing is it that burns red 
the ancient boat-house? Is it 


e the cigarette of the sculptor 
Is What 10 1S. 
Lil, I know, hat Way it preases 
Mary, for vou are now nineteen 
f: and the moon it shines, and 


tor’s voice 1s more tender than of 


his beard 


sho ild co Vou 


rowing to bea person ol 


MEU notable event of the midsummer was 
| vreat strike of the te legraph operators, 
is less startling but not less suggestive 
that of the railroad men six years ago. 
ndeney of the time and the natural 
enon of an age of invention is the con 
on and organization of labor as we ll as 


tal The click of the mowit v-machine, 
d sweep of the tedder and the horse 

told a new epoch in agriculture of 

t vast Western farms are the illustra- 

Phe spinning-wheel las given place to 

i tory, the hand press to the Macnihcent 
we.” Tt was inevitable that the myriad sin- 


tave-coach Compantes all over ie Union 


eld to the railways, and that the 
railway lines should combine inte 
systems.” It was in obedience to the same 
at the tele graph became practical 
ne luge web of communication under one 
\s nothing is more obviously true 


that in union is strength, and as this truth 


e corner-stone of our political greatness, it 
tural that it should be universally ap- 
to industrial enterprises. 


But when its application makes all 


railroads 


lly one railroad and all telegraphs prae- 
one telegraph, several consequences en- 
tare not always foreseen, Capital in- 
tively combines to monopolize the owner 
p of all the means of communication both 
the wire and the rail. But actual commu- 


on is feasible only ly the labor which 
rates both, and therefore the returns of in- 
ed capital are dependent upon labor. La- 
this country is both intelligent and po- 
ily enfranchised. It thinks and it votes. 
rally, therefore, like capital,it combines to 
POLLZE the operation both of the wire and 
rail which capital owns. 
Here are two immense forces each indispen- 


e to the other, and the condition of theii 


¥ co-operation and mutual advantage is 
dy understanding. The less friendly un- 


€ 
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importance; and the moon it shines, and 
vou fear not the witechery of the maiden 
eyes, perhaps not even that most sweet 


peril that lurks about he r mouth 


An hour p ssed; and the moon it shone 
and the maiden had a slendet Waist, and 
the sculptor an ad Murous arm 

By-and-by she ted her « that wer 
ylue to his that were bro ind said 

| le Lout ¢ Von 


derstanding there is, the closer and more rigid 
will be the organized combination jena sly to 
maintain supposed rights. But open and res 
olute hostility between the two is not onl 


fatal to both, but injurious to the communit 
Prolonged to an unreasonable devree, the los 
tility would compel the intervention of the 
conmuunity for its own security 

In every contest between these two forces 
one of them has the advantage beeanse of its 
greater capacity of enduranee. Capital has 
reserve Wpon vhich to draw for daily Support, 
hut labor depends largely upon its daily waves 


Phe remedy for this disadvantage of la 


found in the accumulation of relief funds. But 


these are necessarily limited, and hadequate 
for any long-continued idleness, The chief 
resource of labor, therefore, must be more and 
more thorough combination. eom 


tion will be hastened and perfected in the de 


and as these were never so great as in this 
country, it is here that the combination will 


be most rapidly developed. It will be hastened 


also by the situation and by experience Lhe 
railroad strike of IS77 was appalling because 
it was clear that its extension would isolate 


every part of the country. But a combine 
strike of the working force of railroads and 
tele graphs would immedia 
dustrial activity of the country, and it would 


an intolerable publie calamity. 
This is to be avoided, without publ action, 
as we said, only by a friendly understanding, 


There must be a reasonable forbearance and 


concession on both sides. A mere stubborn 
determination will settle nothing Kiven if 
it succeeds ata partictiar time and tn a single 
CTISIS, On] a heavier account tor 
the future. Undoubtedly the bargain between 
a laborer and an employer is a private arrange 
ment When a man hires a groom, or when 


another man agrees for a certain sum and with- 


in a certain time to build a house, their bar- 


\ ; 
| MR is still in the fashion which was the truth ae 
\ ivek, And why did you leave out t cow ts 
you too, Seulptor, of what use dearest 
it be that ] _ **T—-I don’t know, love whic] 
Chair 
| 
| 
+ 


rains do net concern the community. But 
When there is a bargain between great bodies 
Ot pe lich necessarily Involves the order 


mid convemence of the whole community the 


situation is very different, and the community 
Will properly protect itself 

Phe telegraph strike has had the good re 
sult of promoting intelligent reflection upon 
the whole subject, It was plain, also, that 


without detailed information upon the reason- 
ableness of the position of the operators, there 

isa general teeliy ¢ that they were probably 
Justified in certain demands, There is, indeed, 
no legal tribunal to which the demands could 
have been referred for judgement and adjust 
ment, It was, as usu il, a dead pull between 
the two forees, and the more fully organized 
naturally trimmphed. But nothing was settled 
by the result; and certainly such movements 
were not made either less probable or less 
possible hereafter, 

Yet promotion of the intelligent considera 
tion of the whole subject is certainly a great 
gain. It is a gain that more persons see the 
folly of condemning the organization of labor. 
It is a gain that strikes are seen to be some- 
times the only method of protest against in- 
justice. It is a gain that the fact and the 
reason of the vast and unprecedented combi- 
nations of capital and of labor are more clear- 
ly perceived. And it is a great gain that the 
right of the community to reculate and re- 
strain them for its own advantave and safety 
is acknowledged. It is also a cain that the 
strike has turned publie attention to the ques- 
tion of a postal telegraph, and so strongly that 
the proposition of some scheme in Congress 
would not be surprising. 

Ir is perhaps because the Easy Chair some- 
times discusses questions of behavior that it 
Is occasionally asked to express an opinion 
upon more difficult social points. Thus it was 
lately requested to say whether it did not 
think that the great want of our socie ty is a 
social standard. The inquiry was made by 
the lovely Belinda, who was charmingly dress- 


ed for a select party, and the Easy Chair was | 


obliged to own that it did not at once com- 
prehend the scope of the inquiry, and to seek 
an explanation. As Belinda proceeded to elu- 
cidate her meaning it seemed to be tolerably 
plain that she was contemplating some kind 


of rank, or visible and recognized distinetion. 


Which should separate “society” from what is | 


not society, and it was impossible not to feel 
that, however high the dividing line, and how- 
ever small the circle which it inclosed, she was 
herself included within it. 

The Easy ¢ hair thereupon deseribed to her 
conversation which it held long ago with a 
istinguished man upon English social life 
and the advantages of an aristocracy. The 
distinguished man’s views were very much like 
those which are set forth in Disraeli’s Sibyl 
aud Coningsby, and whieh were known forty 
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years ago as those of Young E lane 
proposed a national life blended of { 
mance and modern philanthropy, ‘J 
to be a gracious nobility of very 
Which had been clarified in the y 
Plantagenets, who were to live in 
tles in the midst of Stpe rb demes 
be exe eedingly good to their te hants 
tainers, for whom there were to be Vf 
and flitehes of bacon at Christmas, ane 
poles to climb at appropriate times, 
to run races in, and who were to Iy 
their neat little cottages, when thy 
by the ladies from the eastle. and 

be industrious and obedient and ] 
grateful, and, above all things, to ] 
place. TI 
and govern the country, and live 


e nobility were to own 


idleness, and the happy peasantry 
all the work, and bow re spectfull 
nobility passed by, and go to bed 
curfew tolled, and to make no troubl 

This was the Youne England prog 
and the Areadia of the Disraeli nove! 
this also showed its familiar featur 
talk of the distinguished man as he | 
the social bareness of American life 
canted upon the charm of an ancient 
ordered society. But when the Easy ( 
mischievously asked him whether 
not think that he might tire of the 
pole, and the danee upon the lawn, 
gracious patronage, and the r spectfu 
tude, the amusing bewilderment of thy 
guished man showed that in his admirat 
the society that he deseribed he ass 
Wavs that he was to belong to the « 
lived in the stately eastles and benig 
descended to the humble cottagers. H 
therefore, was very simple. It was 
that he should like to live in splendid 
ness, steeped in luxury, and surrounded 
spectful servants. 

Belinda listened to this story, of 
the Easy Chair made no application, 
slight blush; and to the polite Inquiry 
kind of social standard she contemplated 
responded that she meant a certain tixed 
Which should exeiude the vulgar. But 
was immediately silent, as if reflecting 
difficult proposition, and did not answet 
she was asked what she thought would le 
consequence of remoy ing the vulgar fro: 
circles which she considered most select. 


Her benevolent attention invited furt] 


question, especially as at the same mom 
lady entered the room who bore one of 
most noted family names in the counti 


t 


| most familiar in fashionable annals, a tan 


Which delights to trace its lineage to ar 
source. This proud dame had married 


danghter as if by main foree to a coronet 


lord of hereditary acres. It was a familiai 


of the society in which she was a conspicnon 


figure, and it was impossible not to 


‘Can there be anything more coarsely vulg 


; it 
it 
he . 
| 
i 
] 
1 


a daughter for money and a title 


r whom she does not care; and shall 


to erect the social standard by expel 
oul offender 


| was still silent, and the brilliant 
ran to fill and murmur with a gay 


Among them came the loud and dia 
Mrs. Smasher, to whose unparalleled 
Belinda would be almost willing to 
The 
the Smasher mind is impet 
edueated 3 the 


ie suddenly rich who 


i card. Smasher lineage is not 


are 


not also 


Smasher manners 
are 
refined, 

conceivable vulgarity greater than 


R sher vulgarity, O Belinda; and shall 


ue these exercises by expelling also 
ally vulgar person ?” 
was still silent. She has remained 


ven to this day. 


31 onth ot October will see at Ne vbureh 
e Hudson the last of the Revolutionary 
als. The scene and the oeeasion are 
vus, and the weather is so beautitul 

s e of the year that, if the day be fortu- 
hing will be wanting to the pleasure 


ul 


inph of the event. It is only necessary 
lect how long ago now seems to be the 
tion of the first of these centenaries, at 
rton and Coneord and Bunker Hill, to 
vd 

d the Revolutionary war itself, 
eading the story we are constantly aware 


how endlessly long have 
Ini 
veary delays, the ever-battled anticipa- 
and the imminent despair in so many 
The intrigues and jealousies in Con- 
lin the army, the contlict of ambitious, 
personal disappointments must often 
have quite destroyed patriotie conti- 
ithe result. Indeed, if Burgoyne could 
pushed through upon the Hudson, or even 
sdefeat had been less overwhelming, France 
d hardly have made herself our ally, and 
ut France, Lecky insists that we could 
have won the day. 
lle Hudson River saw the crisis of the war, 
end in the last orders of Wash- 


sceene 


ts actual 
disbandment of the army. 
ite stream! Nature decorates the 
th picturesque and imposing beauty, and 


ton and the 


loveliest landscape is associated with the 
ist Significant historie interest, and with the 
mance of legend and of song. ‘The centen- 
commemorations have been of peculiar 
in New York, because the great State 


is been comparatively indifferent to its own | 


own, and these celebrations have refreshed 
e remembrance of its glories in the minds of 
No nation has been more sturdily 
triotie than the Duteh, but the inspiration 
he lotty pride which results from the care- 

cultivation of local traditions and of the 
mories of great local figures has been want- 
“in the State to which the Dutch have given 


people. 


a certain general character, despite the min- | 
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i scendants of the newer 


gling of other blood and other itional tee 
ing, 

Doubtless New York has learned much of 
its own history from the Revolutionary cele 
brations, and it understands that no State has 
more interesting annals Phe sentiment of 


local pride, however, naturally sutters from the 


want of homogeneity in the people Phe larger 
part of the crowd on the streets of the city of 
New York upon the Fourth of July do not eor 

pre hend the day Phey do not clear know 
what it commemorates. It is a holiday. but 
not a holy da And even among Ne York 
ers and Americans this association of an ele 
ment of population which is historically alien 
has weakened the force of local tradition and 
the inspiration of local pride, From the first 
indeed, a true homogeneity has been wa r 
At the end of the seventeenth century the pop 


30.000, which 


ulation of New York 


was Composed of Enelis 


as about 


Scotch. 


and chietly Duteh Phe echo of a gun 
upon Bedloe’s Island would have reverberated 
among the scattered homes of half a dozen dit 
ferent nationalities. It is not in such a com 
munity that common memories are strong, and 
in one which is annually increased b irae 
bodies of foreigners the sentiments which 
spring from homogeneity and are sustained by 
it disappear. 


But the Revolut ary celebrations of the 
last few years have taught the immediate de- 
al 


From the 


York 


comers the histori 


significance of the word American. 


he New 


noble address of Dr. Storrs before t 


Historical Society in the early s} 175 
to the oration which Mr. Evarts wi erat 
Newbureh, there has been a series of occasion- 
al addresses upon famous fields of New You 

which has shown the just causes of pride and 
satisfaction in the story of the State. These 
causes can be traced far back, even to the tim 
Which Diedrich Knickerbocker slyly illuimi- 
nates, When the Dutch were brought in con- 


tact with the most powerful and intelligent 
Indian tribes upon the continent, and treated 
them with a wisdom and humanity which went 
far subsequently to seeure this empire to the 
English instead of the French race 

Why should not this story of the State in 
which they live be taught with spe il en 
phasis to the « of the State? How 
many of those children in the schools of Cen 
tral New York and along the valley of the 
Mohawk know anything of the Long House ot 


the Troquois, or of the great cont 
the Five Nations? How 


along the Hudson are taug 


ecleration 
schoois 


lit to look upon the 


many in the 
stately river which is the most familiar object 
to them as the 
Europe contended, and the possession of which 


continental highway for which 


was the vital strategical point in the Revolu- 


tionary war? 


It is for stimulat ing this generous local pride 5 


feeling, 


as wellas for stirring a lofty patriotic 
that have 


Lye en so service- 


the celebrations 


— 
‘ de 
3 
“Ts 
is 
P 
1 
2 
2 


HARPER'S 
ble. a e series ends well upon 
| { t central spot of most ried 
tic Jt belo Is We t Point, where 


is stretched At New Windsor wa 
tlie ‘ if of the art ind the sol 
diers’ log chai mad across the broad strean 
thre \ Cottacwe Wher thr 
Society of the ¢ nati is formed, and 
the foot the Fishk Mountains opposite 


the puttir 


ofered crown, of the tinal orders, and 
of the ne surrender by Was] ton of his 
Mnmortal command, the tale 1 ll be told by elo 
nt s,and the citi en of New York 
unworthy of his home if, as he reads. he is not 
rous ciadness that he is both 
anu A ean a New-Yorker 

IN spea ye amo r two ago of the va 
rious emp ments now op to women thre 
ir did not especia mention what 
called journalisin, as it omitted to specifiy 
Inany other I} there is one general re 
mark to be made upon the snl ject which is 
suggested bh recent inaqnir Phe nature 
of the work to be done is not chaneed by the 
fact that Ss a woman who undertakes it 
It imay be done better, more delicately, mor 
shrewdly, more honestly, but it is the same 
work, and re¢ lires the same qualities, wheth 
er the worker be a man or a woman. here 
are dee some special branches of labor 
Upon a hewspaper, such as that whieh relates 
to the dress of women, to need| and other 
ork of the kind, with whieh women are 1 at- 
Uratly more familiar than men, and women 
Will therefore treat them more satisfactorily 
and inte ently. But‘ a worman’s duty upon 
newspayr ibstantially the same with 
that ofa man 

Perhaps the most conspicuous and noted of 
women lave been employed 1h j urnal 


ism was Harriet Martineau. For som years 


Het 


ote 


litorially for a London paper. 


irticles were upon the eurrent public ques- 
tions of the hour—tlhe policy of the govern- 
ment at home and abro id, the characters of 
eminent publie men, and the various problems 
of political economy. There was no editorial 
contemporary of Miss Martineaun’s who was 


more fully equipped for the office of public 
censor, and the volume of obituary biogra 
phies which was collected from her contribu 


tions to the 


and vivid 
Which appeared in any journal of the 


paper are as admirable 


was, however, nothing which Miss 


vested to ] to write, 


i seleeted to do, or which was sug. | 


Which could be defined | 
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distinet vely as woman's wo; 
She wrote articles not as a won 
editor, as Mrs. Somerville studi 


fas a woman, but as a se] ola 


Inay take an illustration 
any Woman 


woman's we 


Critic 


IS 
pends for the just and we ho 
it h 


h it is edited, upon th, 


Which is achiey 


ead upo 
whik 


rile 


Vie ive 

In such an office there is not] 
ongs peculiarly to sex, or which 1 
ferent training in a woman fro) 
man Miss Mart au was one of 


accomplished and shrewdest obs 
students of politic 


Ss and public 


living in England. She was ni 
pable of wisely directing the cove 
many men who were likely to be 


‘politic il 


pecially upon economical subjeets, 


the admin stration, 


gularly enlightened and 


ious 
series of tales illustrative of the pl 
political economy were among the « 
E 


work SO 


cators of publie opinion in 
ry 


fi 


istory of the Peace is a 


and admirable that it is quite indisper 


the 
both the course of politic sin 


to English legislator who wou 


Engl 
the first half of the century and the 
Which reaily controlled those polities 
ll this there was nothing which w 
to a woman. 

For that part of journalism, therefo 
concerns the treatment of creat 
industrial questions, and comment uper 
auihurs, a woman must look for her out 
qualification not in any di 
taste 1 education and literary { 
or that other part which involves tly 
nent of special topies, or the work of ss 
and adaptation for the paper, her main 1 
must be upon her quiekness, intellige 


stinetion of 


ane 


dustry, experience, and temperament. 
manly qualities, her patience, devotion, 
quillity, and conscientiousness, will be a 
most serviceable, but the work of jouw 
as such is of no sex, any more than tl 
ting type, 


With that charming inconseqnence 


distinguishes so much reasoning upo 
eral subject, some stalwart defender of 


natural sphere of woman” may perhaps ¢ 
clude that an employment which is of no si 


is not “ womanly” or “ feminine.” 
tle late. 


poses of the matter: 


He is 


“Who sweeps a room as for thy 
Makes that and the action ; 


action 


George Herbert’s familiar line 


ind the slight tigure of the young André, and | Chai ] 
Phere, too, are Forts Clinton and Montgomery | to know what 
ind Stony | \ res betwee ch) per or in journalism has only to 
| Critie, a weekly literary il in 
, 4 
th i hich the Proy heat Con- ceived, and upon the sk I] vith 
gress sat And of Newburgh, of the head-quar- | hooks for ravis nnd. the 
| 
\ 
time, dis 
; There | 
2 Martineau 


seman, “that so utter a knave praises me? 


d adage, what man has done man 
he paraphi ised, what woman can 

may do. Exceptional acts, like Mrs 
eering the ship, will be infrequent 

e emplovments deve loped by modern 
ind by the greater perfection of 
vill be more and more open to wo 
ever, as women, but as skilled 

t laborers. 

t another form of the proverb that a 
own by his companions to say that 
sured by those who praise hin lo 
commended by rascals, to be the 
great mun of those whom evel 
1s veruel fate, because it is an unert 
cement. The qualities that secure the 
n of knaves are not the honoral!] 


nd every superlative of admiration 
vestows Upon another man 


When a dis 


scoundrel | 


man With suspicion, 


mein showed his friend a letter of 
admiration from one of the grea 

ot is time, his friend re plied that |} 
rather have that letter than a diploma 


rst universits And when a gradu 


( ss of generous collegians spontane 
rs a professor as a parting token of 
ind regard, he may well feel that he is 


ved to still greater devotion and dili 
econtidenee which he has won trom 
el. 
f a thief and conspicuous reprobate 
| select a man for lavish public adula 


light well reflect 
have 
and know 
ir to 
to share the ig 


unhappy vietim n 


nvever successfully he might con 
mself, he was now revealed, 


e time has arrived for him to swe 
niy heneeforward, or 
of | The 


is his clear perception that he must be 


iis eulogist. misery of his sit 


sed to be in some way an accomplice of 


ist, or, if the praise be really unself 


© possessed of rascally qualities which 
il. There 
the 
Tre- 


scal | 
n whose 
proof of 
s for the same reason fatal to good fame. 


as instinetively perceive 
hostility tred 
a seasoned virtue, and their 


and hi 


| Catiline praised Cicero, the name of Cicero 
ild not have been that of a patriot; and 

Aaron Burr contemned and ridieuled 
shington is another glory of the great man, 


devil does not cross himself with holy wa- 
“What erime have I committed,” said a 

estimating men whose names only are fa- 
ir it is necessary to know who it is that ex- 
It is this 


them and who sneers at them. 
edge which makes honest publie men 
utely impervious to the shafts of the 


st venomous ridicule, and unmindful of the 
The contempt of 
baffles the sneers of blaeckguardism 


iviest missiles of abuse. 
1 The 
extinguishes the feeble flicker of a 
Indeed, there is nothing more Indi- 
the and el 


} 
Cil. 


is than constant tborate 
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Vitu- | 


peration which is sometimes poured by a news 
paper or a politician upon an opponent 1 »is 
as absolut of the ‘ il is 
sauit as a picture is heedless of th iv oft 
a fly Or out of sheer imanity toward suf 
fering, such a1 so f reward the ar 
duous strugele of t miless traducer as to 
exclaim, good-nature ~ t bot 
er me!” 

No man vho takes p 
must be surprised « ! irded 
wit were, upon all the dead isa thiet 
liar, a i valine or a¢ W here 
the press tre where ele re 
stant l mt oT i es ) 
decided, ay hot rly pers 
tions to det otes, sueh placat 
sure to oceul l t is not e to t 
to do noth I he ird, as 
in the fam ir passawe, to ue I the en 
taphs, only good 1 seem to be buried, so at 
in election, to] eftro yspapers, on] 
bad men are to be ted f No mer has 
the Co entic cle ed that W e, B k, O1 
Green sha 1c ¢ Lite ino} i Wars 
that he is the per ’ ot in and 
petty vices, uid that his eonduet reveryv I 
lation of life has been net ! He lies and 
bribes and steals, and could the t hbe known 
it would undoubtedly appear that he is the 
real murderer of the babes in the wood, and 
that his beard is blue. But his art has suc 
ceeded in concealing his actual character hitl 
erto, and he has imposed h self for fil ears 
upon his associates and friends and the com 
munity at good-natured, ho 
dustrious, public-spirited, and cle mia 

And who has made the appal r «l ve 
of this prolonged and yhed duplic 
and at last unearthed this fox, this jackal, this 


tand forth 


hyena? Let the public benefactor 

and receive universal and grateful applause 
Alack and alas! it is only the ery ofa political 
opponent to whom everything ts t in prac 
tical polities, or is some thief branded with 
publie contempt who hopes to divert the fi 
ger of scorn from his own infamy. This reve 
lation disposes of all that industrious placard 
ing, and, like the bullet of an assassin, but 
commends the proposed vietim only more close 
ly to publie confidence. But can any calami 


ty be greater than the praise of 
and battled raseal ? Phe man whe 
to blacken shines only more bri 
renely from the futile assault 


whom he praises is ignominiously 


fever. Imagine some oflicer of t 
of whom Benedict Arnold should have said 
“Him I worshipped as a great leader and a 


model man. Him I followed and obeyed, and 
prous ly recard as my ¢ de and captain.” The 
name of the officer would be fatally tainted, 
land by the law of such loathsome loyalty it 


d contemned. 


idles a 


would be forever sus 
Nature, it is said, 
against the poison of every venomous snake, 


n antidote 


.tol 
we 
\\ exposed 
| he sought 
\ and Se 
1 
put ti man 
ried for- 
Cl 


and in like manner she makes this provision | neath the leafy shade, and discuss th 
against false characters that they shall be and other weighty matters, 
“On the highest heights of Hampst: 


praised by those Whose applause is certain ex- | 4, d Mrs. Agnes and her more famou 


posure Phat applause is a Nessus shirt. It | anna Baillie, both centenarians, 
s meant to decorate and attract, but it tears “Within the last few years a pictures 
away the skin and the life. Such praise is | known as the Priory has been cleared awa 
meant to adorn and commend, but it leaves voked that BOruen: OF the Finchley K 

ized by Wilkie Collins in the opening 
ts victim blasted with suspicion and scorn. ; 


man in White It wasa building not old as 
. houses go, but one which might be called a < 

mosaic, being of ancient materials enshriy 
IN a recent article in this Magazine upon | ern brick and mortar. Some of the 


I unpstead, neal London, the name of Sir Row- | paned, latticed windows and other ace 


genuine antiques 


ha 


i@ most str ng ob 


land H sone of the great publie benefactors 


borately carved and | 
en mantel-piece with jambs, which did 
trance porch. This patchwork residence 
Nova Scotia, sends us some pleasant notes upon | domestic tragedy attaches, was built by 


ss alarge and el: 
of our day, was mentioned as a resident of the ‘ erage 


town, and his daughter, now living in Halifax, 


the article: ind antiquarian known as ‘Memory’ ‘] 
nickname said to have been earned by 
‘It is stated in the paper that the origin of the name | recollect every shop or public-house, toget he 
of the Spaniards Inn is enshrouded in mystery An | names appertaining to them, which stood at 
old Hampsteadian is glad of the opportunity to lift | ners of the different London streets 
the ve Phe name, according to fairly credit } * Near the corner of Belsize Lane and H 


mor, was bestowed, probably on a yet older building, | Hill the gay visitors who had come from | 
! roof some gallant Spanish gentlemen of the | spend the day and drink the chalybeat 
time of Philip and Mary who on that spot rescued | wont, on their return, to rendezvous in ord: 


from iparty of English ladies up a party strong enough to defy the fe 
Severa gends relating to Keats linger still about | highwaymen who then infested the fie] 


tead, one of which, told by a contemporary | places between the hamlet and the met: 


ind eye-witness, is to the 


covered by the densely populated Camder 


the White Stone Pond, which figt 


its surroundings. The one cab stand of 
now marks the site At present there is 

tween London and Hampstead, which 
reminds one that a prophecy attributed to 
! Shipton, or some such worthy, exists, which 1 
eady invasion of brick and mortar } course, like Wardour Street old furnitu 


rentie Adonais Was once roused t¢ 


scene, 


so often called the Judges’ | ern antique,’ yet which, at any rate, decla 
Walk, the story, whether apocryphal i 


r not, being 
that wl the assizes plague davs. were hel 


en to promenade 


“*When London shall to Hampste g 
A Queen shall both be loved and re 


Chitar’s Literary Recard. 


TENUERE was a time, not very remote, when | ing himself to be the full intellectual 

| English biography had so generally as- | the man whose life he portrays, he const 
sumed the form of prolonged and studied eu- | himself his censor, his judge, and even his 
logy as to justify Macaulay’s well-known sneer) omist, and his tendency is rather to contra 
at the tendeney of biographers to contract ‘the | the disease of disparagement and under-es; 
disease of admiration.” It is probable that mation than that of admiration. Neither 
this was largely due to the cireumstance that | these would seem to be the right method, a 
while writers of biography were often scholars | it will probably be found in a mean betywe 
and men of parts, they neither were nor pre- | the two, where neither the fear of the imp 
sumed to be considered the full peers of those | tion of the “disease of admiration,” on the o 
whose more commanding talents they cele- | hand, will prevent a biographer from « 
brated and whose distinguished services they | full justice to the man whose life he w 
deseribed, but contemplated them with the | takes to write, and from cordially according 
reverence due to superior beings. Of late | him the meed of praise and admiration 
years, however—whether as the result of a his distinguished character and career dese1 
natural reaction, which may possibly have | and where, on the other, the itch of micros: 
been influenced by the sting of Macaulay’s | ie criticism and analysis will not impel him to 
sareasm, and by the general recognition of the | obscure great virtues and large endowm 
truth to which it gave expression, or because , beneath a sneaping fog of inconsiderable ble 
of the superior abilities and the self-assertion | ishes and imperfections. The life of the 

of writers of biography, together with the re- | President Buchanan,’ by Mr. George T. Curtis 
markable development among them of the | has been written on this plan. Avoiding 1 
critical and analytical faculty—the tendeney | - 

has been in quite the opposite direction. Very | __' Life of James Buchanan, Fifteenth President of 

| United States. By TICKNOR Curtis. Two \ 

commonly to-day the biographer is no longer | ames, syo, pp. 624 and 707. New York: Harper 
a eulogist and blind admirer, and instead, feel- | Brothers. 
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IRD 


es of panegyric and of minute deprecia- 
ism, Mr. Curtis describes the man, 
and private character, his acts, and 


T1¢ 
ntal and moral equipment, with gen 
but yet with candor and diserimina 
He does not conceal, nor does he parade 

idence of his own opinions and prin 
on most political and constitutional 
with those of Mr. Buchanan, but 
em, as they arise in the course of the 
cogently, sympathetically, and with- 
manifestation of partisan heat, and at 


ne time presents the opposing views 
Mr. 
faculty for condensation, and for the re- 
on of along and intricate abstract argu 
to its simplest terms without abating 
and although it is ne 


fullness and fairness. Curtis has a 


ce and meaning; 
rv at times to illustrate some of the more 
e politieal or diplomatic 
by the full text of original doecu- 
ts. yet for the most part these are felici- 

sly abbreviated, and their esse ntial purport 

is wiv In this 
eet, despite some minor errors and inad 


issues which he 


scusses 


en ina tew pregnant sentences, 


rieneies as to dates and facts, his biography 

exceedingly full and substantially aceu- 
ésumé of a long and unusually interest- 

¢ period in the history of the country. Nat- 
irally the life of a man who filled as many im- 
portant public stations as Mr. Buchanan—as 
Representative im Congress, minister to Russia, 
United States Senator for three terms, Secreta 
rv of State, minister to England, and President 
derives its chief interest from its relation to 
oval affairs, so that whatever of interest 
may attach to his personal and private life is 
primarily to the intluence and prominence 

of his public life. It is perhaps sate to say 
that save for the epochal events, ushering in 
the 


war of the rebellion, which occurred dur- 
ny the last year of his Presidency, immediate- 
ly preceding and following the nomination and 
election of Mr. Linzoln, the life of Mr. Buchan- 
an and yet, if 
his life had closed prior to his elevation to the 
Presidency, the incidents of his long and hon- 
orable antecedent career would have supplied 


would not have been written ; 


anple mater ialsfora most engaging biography. 
Of this antecedent portion of Mr. Buchanan’s 
eareer, from his birth in 1791 until the Presi- 
dential election of 1360, a period of sixty-nine 
years, Mr. Curtis gives a graphic account, de- 
tailing with great but not undue fullness the 
course that he pursued, and the principles and 
policies of which he was the exponent, as a 
political leader, a legislator, a diplomatist, and 
a cabinet ofticer, analyzing the motives that 
actuated him in each of those relations with 
great minuteness and impartiality, and viving 
frequent, and it to 
really fascinating glimpses of his private 
domestic life and of his personal traits and 
This part of the work will 
compare favorably with any biography of a 
public man that has appeared in many years. 
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is no exaggeration say 


and 


characteristics. 


He 


Mr. Curtis is 
derstands the 


an admirable narrator. 
the 
sides of life as to carry 


un 
so blending 
and the private then 
and at the same time as 
ter under 
ted to strain and pressure 
and enjpoving the ¢ of 
relaxation. Moreover, he that 
know le dye of the grave transact 
which it tof Mr 


chanan to bea partierpant, that laa 


forward Part PAssu, sO 
to 


alike 


illustrate charac all its aspects 


W | eh 


when ili repose and 


has intimate 


pub ie 


LOS 


su 
{ 


and events in was the le 
ity with the constitutional quest 

ot 
iment 
Mi 


rimenuts 


vith and the interpretations grow 


out 
them, and that calm and judicial temp 


which enable him to present in’s 


acts and conclusions is own jud 


vith such cogen und cle 
thre 
even when they fail to convince 
light of Mr. ¢ 
lates to all that portion of Mr. Buc 
to the eleet 
uit ve shall 
for any ¢ 


concerning al 
ot ler 
him 


ness as to commana MS Trea 


In 


re speet 
the 
urtis’s biography, so fat re 
hanan’s ca 
reer which was antecedent ion ot 
Mr. Lincoln, it 


greatly err 1f we Say 


will be clifth not 


an 


LM DLE 


did reader to deny the rare purity and dignity 


of his life, his ster] honesty and in 


tegrity, 


tical convictions and 


the sincerity of his pol 
the 
his patriotism, or the 


ability with which he maintained them, 


great value of his serv 
country. With respect to the mea 
1 Mr. Bucha 


during this portion of his career, time lias 


ies to the 


sures With whicl ran was identified 


proven his wisdom as to some, the subsidence 
of party animosities permits Us to take a more 
tolerant and doubtless a more just view of oth 
ers, and simple candor prompts the frank 


he 


knowledement that the discreditable motives 


and purposes which were attributed to him 
and the paltry acts which were charged upon 
him by his political adversaries in the heat of 
party 
How 

per 
niciousness of Mr. Buchanan’s political maxims 
be that hi 


public life and private life during the time we 


eontlict had no other foundation than 


passion or palpable misapprehension. 


ever men may differ as to the wisdom or 


must admitted 5 


and principles, if 
singularly 
diftic 


h 


have been contemplating were alil 
pure and It 
matter, as yet, to bring the mind into sue 
attitude toward Mr. Buchanan 
it to judge his course during the l 


blameless. is a more ult 
an 
as ll enable 


ist 


SIX OT 
eight months of his administration as temper 
ately and dispassionately as it judges his 
course in the antecedent portion of his career 
Mr. Curtis’s full 
analysis of this erucial period will go far, how 
ever, toward arousing for Mr. Buchanan that 


determina 


disclosure and exhaustive 


quick sense of justice and manly 
tion “to see fair play” 


the 
and unless we are greatly deceived, it only needs 


vhich isso admirable a 
characteristic of English-speaking race 
the exercise of thisspi it fair play” to insure 
a reversal of many judgments that have been 
passed upon him prejudicial to his reputation 
for patriot It may 

that Mr. Buchanai some important 


be 


ism and statesmanship. 


1 erred in 


Vie 
— : 


particulars of his policy on the eve of the re- | 
bellio ind lis construction of the limitation 
ot constitutional powers, more 


especially 


With reference to the coercion of a State (how 


ever correct the construction may have been), 
was a cruel impediment; but that neither of 
ese precipitated the war by asingle hour, not 


any other construction of 


‘nt 


than Which restrained him, as 


restrained Mr. J 


and decisive 


subse nt 


allie oln, from 


prompt 
have been effec 


offensive action, would 
tual to nip the rebellion in the 
bud and avert the war,seems now to be clearly 
established by the facts adduced by Mr. Curtis. 
Chat Mr. Curtis’s biography will excite much 
controversy pro and con is inevitable 


but for- 
tunately the present is a most favorable june- 
ture for it * Time, the healer,” 
has cured many of the eXASpE rations that once 


inflamed our judgements, and the hour is pro- 


to take pl ee, 


pitious for a cali and searching investigation 
of the facts underlying a most interesting and 
momentous episode in our history. If injustice 
has been done to Mr. Buchanan, the American 
people 
and make 


are generous enough to acknowledge 
reparation for it. 

Ir the reader of Dr. Hammond's Treatise on 
Insanity? shall be able to escape the convietion 
will at least be 
forced to exclaim with Fauleonbridge, in Shak- 
speare’s King John, that this is “a mad world.” 


Viewing the subject of insanity from the stand- 


that he is himself insane, he 


point of the medical rather than of the legal 
practitioner, Dr. Hammond gives an applica- 
tion to the term far transcending that in ordi- 
nary use. In his opinion, formed after close 
experimental study, the term “insanity” or 
“mental aberration” has hitherto been applied 
in altogether too limited and illogical a man- 
ner to those only who at some time or other 
present certain marked symptoms, which they 
can not avoid exhibiting, and which are sufti- 
cient to indieate to the world that they are 
not in their right mind. And further, start- 
ing from the assumption that the brain is the 
seat of the mind, or, in other words, that the 
mind is nothing more than the result of cere 
bral 


action, he regards all normal mental phe- 
nomena as the result of the action of a healthy 
brain, and all abnormal manifestations of mind 
as the result of the functionation of a diseased 
or deranged brain, and thereupon he concludes 
that all these latter should be ineluded under 
the designation of “insanity” 


y”’ as properly as 
the former are embraced under the term “ san- 
ity,” since there can be no middle ground: for 
the brain is either in a healthy or in an un- 
healthy condition—if healthy, the product of 
its action being “sanity,” and if unhealthy, 
In thus expanding the meaning 
and application of the term “insanity,” Dr. 
Hammond has the distinetive object in view, 


insanity.” 


2 A Treat » Insanity in its 
A. HiaMMoND, M_D., ete. 
York: D. Appleton and ¢ 


By 
7. New 
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| is sharply drawn, and it is but a step tron 


| apprehensive in regard to the future. 


| ling proposition that there are few people who 


not merely to ascertain the 
responsibility of a 


Tit 


person 


to th 
agent of society, but to disco, 


el 


condition of his mental health 


750 as t 


mental disease, to prevent it when 


from germinating into a more fy 


form, to mitigate it in its several 
when it 


have 
to be 
and beneticent 


shall reached serious 
prepared for its 
treatment 


its manifestations. 


tions, and 


in each a 
Holding this 
pose strictly in view, Dr. Hammond y 
the distinguishing features and may 


ference between leqal insanity ai 


dee 


sanity, and as the result of the co: 


contrast he insists that they are two y 
ferent things, and that the two sta 
never and ought never to be the sam 


reasoning, brietly stated, is that the 
lishes an arbitrary and unscientitie 


declares that every act performed on o 


of this line is the act of a sane mind. 


acts done on the other side result fi 
minds. 


om 
This line may fluctuate from 
day with the caprice of legislators, and 
does vary widely, not only in different 
tries, but in different States of our ow 
try. In the State of New York it 

drawn at the knowledve of right ‘ 
and this Dr. Hammond considers as. « 
Whole, about as correct a legal line 
regard for the safety of society will } 
be made. But he declares that this 
absolutely untenable from the poit 


of the physician, who knows that 
medical line, and that there 


Thee 
are thousa 
lunatics insane enough to believe them 


to be Julius Cresars, and yet sane enor 


know that a particular act is contrary t 


and to be fully aware of its nature and 


sequences, So that from the medieal 
point there is no middle ground betwer 


ity and insanity; but the line of demark 


¢ 


territory to the other. Dr. Hammond furt] 
emphasizes this view by the startling st 

ment that a large proportion of the populat 
of every civilized community is composed ot 


individuals whose insanity is known 0 


themselves, and perhaps to some who a 
intimate social relations with them, who | 


ve 
lost none of their rights, privileges, or respo 
sibilities as citizens, who transact their bus 
ness with fidelity and accuracy, and yet who 
are as truly insane, though in a less degree, as 


the most furious maniac, and to many of who 
life isa burden they would willingly throw oft 

death concerned them alone, for they are pair 
fully conscious of their condition, and morbid! 


Fina 
Dr. Hammond enunciates the still more start 


have not at some time or other been medicall) 
insane, since he considers it an undoubted fact 
that a disordered mind is just as surely the re- 
sult of a disordered brain as dyspepsia is of a 


~ 
| iit 
+} 
Presi 
sal 
8vo, pp. 76 
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stomach, that a scarcely appreciable 


or diminution of the blood supply to 
as surely to mental derange 

) 


me kind as an apparently insigniti- 
ve of the muscular tissue of the heart 
| lead to a derangement of the eircu 
thi: 


ition, a delusion, a morbid impulse, or 


it in the one case there may bea 
sis of the will, just asin the other there 
in Intermittent pulse, a vertigo, or a 
tit. For these reasons Dr. Hammond 
that the 
the horror of the word “ insanity 
pated d the facts just recited should 
nized aud acted upon. And to this 
has prepared his treatise, and oti 


opinion time has arrived 


* should 


flers if 
stematie attempt to classify and ana- 


of those 
ch he thinks must properly be classi- 


some states of mental aberra- 
nsanities, though not popularly so es 
point out their 
dieate the treatment proper for them. 
necessary preliminary to the determina- 
ates of mental aberration should 


to clinical features, 


hat st 
as insanities, Dr. Hammond devotes 
to 
principles of the 


sed 
i third of his voluminous treatise 
of the 
ology and pathology of the human mind, 


a 
general 


vy an investigation of the nature and 

of the mind and its various divisions, and 
mental and physical conditions—sueh as 
tricity, idiosynerasy, genius, habit, tem 
nt, 
ex, race-—which are inherent in the indi- 
and intluence the 
this connection 


constitution, hereditary tendency, 


action of the mind. 
because a very consid- 

proportion of cases of mental derange- 
have their origin in aberrations of some 
r other of the instincts, or that principle 
fe which is present in all organie beings 
the highest to the lowest; and 


ise & knowledge of the physiology and pa- | 


ozy of the function of sleep and its de- 
ngements should form the groundwork of 
study of insanity, for the reason that it is 


berrations of sleep that the first indica- 


a 


sof aberrations of mind are often reveal- | 


Dr. Hammond further 
description of medical insanity, and his 
int of the methods for its treatment, by 
elaborate disquisition on instinet, its na- 


premises his 


re and seat, the analogies that exist between 


ind reason, and the differences that distin- | 


ish them from each other, and its influence 


pon the mind, and by several highly interest- | 


x chapters on sleep, its causes, the necessity | 


rit, its physical phenomena, the state of the 
d during its continuance, and on the phys- 
ogy and psychology of dreams. The 
uder of this important work is strictly con- 


to the classification and description of 


ed 


different forms of insanity; to a minute | 


unination of the history of each, under the 


} 


cads of perceptional, intellectual, emotional, | 


olitional, compound, and constitutional in- 
inities; and to a series of elaborate disserta- 


also be- | 


spe- | 


Tre- 


the « 
diagnosis, pathology, morbid 
the ] 
the 


should be 


tions on auses of insanity, 


its prognosis, 
and 


including a 


anatomy, 
treatment ntioned 


whether 


“ast - ine 


discussion of lest 
treated 
asylum, and if so, wl 


ql 


persous at home or 


and a consideration 
of the problems connected with tl 
ical, moral, hy 


While 


medical 


and medicit 


be highly 


the work will 
profession 
as to the nature, 


or 


contributions ¢ techy 


speciti 


seat, Cause 


linies, and 


nosis, pathology, ¢ 


Sanity in all its torms, it Is vet 


men MLAy ly read with great 


isl 


With painful interest, for its practical coun 


and sug ions, and for its exhaustive 


ical and analytical 


outline of insanity 


its inherent and ¢ neitements. 


Mr. 8. M 
tial service 


BURNHAM has rendered a sub 
to workers in marble, 
the of | 
practs il digest of the Jlistory and Uses o 
Marbles. Altl 


makes no pretensions to be cor 


and to novi 
as 


tlates in science 


stones and It 1s 

sidered 
entific re 
to 


vestigations, nor advances any new and inter 


tise on geology intended for s 


as such, and makes no claims original in 
esting geological theories, nevertheless 


t 
Ob} 
Ob jer 


introduction to the substa 
he had in view in its preparation, ; 
essential 
the 


th the part played in the world 


to an intelligent comprehen 


scientitie and historical faets connected 


Wi 
rious limest s author 


that 
outset 


formations, it 


it Was incumbent upon him to gi 


of the d 
state the 


a brief general outline lierent 


to 
that governed men of scie 


classes of limestones: pr neiples 


hee their classifi- 


in 
and classif 


cation; to describe various 


fossils, or vestige 3 wl h 
various 
ot 


the canses of each; and 


to define their 
their varieties 


they owe their orig 


localities; to color 


and structure, with 


conclusions of science with 


to summarize the 

cal including a 
atement of the methods w 
been resorted to by geologists for deter 
The se 


ly scientific preliminaries are brietly « 


reference to their geologi age, 
succinet st hich have 
mining 
strict 


the age of ro¢ ks generally. re 


sposed 
to 


heces- 


of, however, and with only slight recom 
technical terms; and when these are 
| sary the V are ace ompanied by such s miple and 
the 
reader to understand the elementary facts of 
text - book. 


ud useful 


lucid explanations as enable inscientifie 


without ence 


geology 
| The 


compilation is the 


to a 


is successful a 


Math purpose 
one of pre- 


pure 
| senting the facts and speculatic 


practical 
ms of original 
explorers and writers, so selected and arranged 


| as to illustrate the value of limestones in some 
| departments of geology, but more especially 
| 
History and 
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the history of their use and application in the 
mechanie and tine arts, and the part they have 
borne in civilization. The general view of 
their nature, origin, and formation, and of the 
part they have pl ived in the strnueture of the 
earth, to which we have already adverted, pre- 
pares the reader for a more specific descrip- 
tion of them as they are found dispersed ove1 
particular geographical divisions, and of the 


uses to 


ich they are severally adapted, and 
to which they have been or are susceptible of 


being applied by the sculptor or the architect 
for ornamentation and embellishment, for de- 
fense and habitation, and generally for the 
arts and industries of the world. Beginning 
With an account of the limestone areas of the 
United States, which he considers under the 
three general divisions of the Atlantic region, 
the Mississippi basin, and the Pacifie slope, 
Mr. Burnham enters upon a short but minute 
description of every form of limestone that is 
to be found in the several States and Territo- 
ries, in which he sets forth the extent, nature, 
and quality of the formation in each, and its 
special adaptedness for purposes of art or use- 
fulness; and afterward he extends his descrip 
tive and analytical survey, in like manner, to 
every country in which limestone deposits ex- 
ist. The volume is freely illustrated by richly 
colored chromo-lithographs in fae-simile of the 
most remarkable, the most beautiful, and the 
most useful varieties, and it is diversified 
throughout with interesting historical and 
artistic facts and allusions bearing upon the 
working and use of limestones and marbles, in 
all parts of the ancient and modern world, for 
all the purposes to which they have been ap- 
plied by the ingenuity of man for the gratiti- 
cation of his sense of the beautiful, or in obe- 
dience to the demands of utility or necessity. 
The tour closing chapters of the work are ap- 
propriately devoted to a historical review of 
some interesting extant facts relative to an- 
tique marbles, alabasters, serpentines, basalts, 
granites, and porphyries, antique stones and 
works of art in modern Rome, and antique 
stones used to decorate Roman churches. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the occasional inequali- 
ties and incompletenesses by which they are 
marred, the twelve leetures on The Hnglish 
Norel* delivered by the late Sidney Lanier at 
Johns Hopkins University in the spring and 
winter of 1881, and now collected and publish- 
ed in a posthumous volume, are deserving of 
an honorable place among the best examples 
of recent literary criticism and analysis. One 
of Mr. Lanier’s chief defects was a tendency 


to indulge in ingenious but fine-spun specula- | 


tions, which sometimes degenerated into va- 
garies and extravagances, and led him into a 
labyrinth of technical abstraction and croteh- 
ety philosophizing. But this defect, which had 


The English Novel, and the Principle of its Develop- 
ment. ByStpney Lanter. 12mo, pp. 293. New York: 


Charies Scribner's Sons 


its origin in gifts of a rare order, i: 
lect of exceeding subtlety and mob 
perceptive powers of singular fineness 
icacy, has exhibited itself in his writ 


erto as a casual excrescence, and its 
prominence in these lectures may be as 
to the cirenmstance that they wer 
prepared for oral delivery before a 
anditory, und have been published 
the severe review to which they wou 
less have been subjected by the aut} 
life had been prolonged. The leetur 
series of studies in which it is propose 
to inquire what is that special relatio 
novel to man in modern times by y 
which it has become a permanent 
form, and secondly, to illustrate this 
inquiry by some concrete readings 1k 
ical analyses of modern novels. Inj 
ting this inquiry, which he most approy 
at much length, and with great variet 
subtlety of illustration and compar 

the enormous growth in the personatlit 


ly designates as “abstract,” Mr. Lanie 


man, Which our time reveals, since the 
of JEschylus and other ancient writers 
he then elaborately discusses the proposit 
which he emphasizes as a remarkable and 
cestive fact, that music, the novel, and yp! 
ical science all had their rise at the sam 
as the result of this increased persona 
conclusion being that their simultancor 

at the Renaissance, before which they had 
fixed or developable existence,” proves 


| the spirit of man had now for the first t 


the fruit of the travail of ages, establish 
himself three new, great, and distinetive yx 
sonal relations—a new and perfectly clear yp 
sonal relation with physical nature, achir 
through the ageney of modern science; a1 
relation to the infinite and unknown, findi: 
expression in modern music; and a ne 
greatly expanded relation to our fellow-1 
voiced by the modern novel. After a prolor 
ed and exceedingly abstruse historical a 
critical survey, in the course of which ther 
are many ingenious, many fanciful, and many 
suggestive digressions—for example, upon thi 


| rhythmical origin of speech, upon the alleged 


probability that science is destined ultimat: 
to destroy poetry, novel-writing, and imagina 
tive work generally, and in refutation of 1 
crude theories of imaginative art advanced 
Walt Whitman and Emile Zola—Mr. Lanier di 
votes the remainder of his lectures to an elal 
orate exemplification of the theory that t! 
increase of personality, or the growth of (| 
feeling of a direct personal relation to ea 
individual, high or low, which he demonstrates 
to have been going on in the world, has broug 
about such complexities of relation that 
older forms of expression were inadequate to 
them, and necessarily the wonderfully free and 


| elastic form of the modern novel has been de- 


| 


veloped out of the more rigid Greek drama 
through the transition form of the Elizabethan 


d 
of 
at 
| 
4 


and further, that this comparatively 
nd highly influential form of literary art 
length in our day found its most perfect 
fact, reached a 


in George 


nd expression—has, in 
f climax and apotheosis 
hose life and work, as he assumes, verify 

strate the ingenious but highly subli 
| theories and principles he advances and 
tlates these studies. 


Ir the reader of Mark Twain’s Life on the Mis 
shall miss from its pages the abound 


strokes of whimsical humor that have 
ed the fancy in other productions of this 
popular writer, he will find their comparative 
ce amply compensated for by the amusing 
i teresting medley of fact and tiction—his- 
{ i], topographical, autobiographical, and 


( riptive of aspects of life on and beside the 
Gre t River of which it is the repository. In 
reliminary sketch of the physical history of 
Mississippi, Mr. ¢ ‘lemens groups some curi 
facts. That it is the longest river in the 
rid is tolerably well known, but he states 
- other things not so generally known il- 


trative of its peculiarities and eecentrici- | 
mong others, that it is the “crookedest” | 
of rivers, in one part of its journey using up 


1300 miles to cover the same ground that the 
crow would fly over in 675 miles; that it dis- 
charges three times as much water as the St. 
Lawrence, twenty-five times as much as the 
Rhi and three hundred and thirty-eight 
times as muchas the Thames: that the area of 
ts drainage is greater than that of any other 
river, and is equal to the combined area of all 
Europe outside of Russia; that it receives and 
carries to the Gulf water from fifty-four subor- 


dinate 
boats, and some hundreds which are navigable 
by flats and keels; that instead of widening 
toward its mouth it grows narrower as wel 
per, being a mile in width and eighty-seven 
feet deep at the confluence of the Ohio, and a 
little over half a mile wide and 129 feet deep 
it its month; that its rise and fall is about 
fifty feet in the “upper river” above Natchez, 
and in the “lower river” is twenty-four feet 
at Bayou La Fourche, twenty-four feet at New 
Orleans, and only two and a half feet at the 
mouth; that it annually empties 406,000,000 
tous of mud into the Gulf, or enough to make 
a solid mass a mile square and 241 feet high; 
that it is constantly straightening and short- 
ening itself, in less than two centuries having 
diminished its length by “cut-offs” and other- 
wise at least 242 miles; and finally that it is 
constantly changing its “ habitat” by moving 
bodily sidewise, until nearly the whole of the 
1300 miles of the old Mississippi which La Salle 
floated down in his canoes two hundred years 


A graphic 


rivers which are navigable by steam- 


as 


aet 


ago is now good solid dry ground. 


Life on the Mississippi River. By Mark Twain 
With more than Three Hundred Illustrations 
Subscription Only. 8vo, pp. 624 
xd and Co 


soston: James R 
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Sold by 


RECORD 


account teeming with solid information, o¢ 
casionally alleviated by mirth-provoking odd 


ities of thought and expression, is given by 


Mr. Clemens of what he denominates the * his 
torical history” of the river, including a brief 
outline of its discover and a glance at its 
first slumbrous epoch, prelusive to a series of 
animated sketches of its second more wide 


awake epoch, when steamboat navigation was 
in its adolescence; of its * tlushest and widest 


it hustled with activity, 
ill shades of West 


awake epoch,” when 
and was the arena on whicl 
lift 


ern and Southern river character were 


splayed, and of its comparatively 
In these sketches Mr. 


Clemens revives the vloric s of the M SSISSIPp 


profusely di 
tranquil present epoch. 
steamboat, and in his character, first, as an ap 
prentice to the occupation of a river pilot, and 
afterward as one exercising that perilous and 
responsible trust, describes the characteristic 
features of the 


of its navigation, 


river, and the art and mystery 
together with the number 
less phases of character and incident that en 
tered into and diversitied the life of the river, 
and of the people, cit witations 
that lined its shifting banks. Aside from the 
humor with which the narration 


ies, towns, and pli 


Is ¢ nlivened, 
and the instances of personal adventure and 
heroism with whieh it is embellished, the 
ume invaluable souvenir of 
American life and that 
away never to be revived. 


vol 
a phase of 


passed 


IS an 


manners has 


No one can proceed far in the study of the 
ology without discovering the need of a guide 
The Bible has had 
more labor expended on if than any other book 
extant; and Christian theo] Which is the 
product of the Bible, has branched into de 


to its copious literature. 


| partments each of which is of itself a distinet 
Dr. Hurst’s volume.® therefore, meets 
a want of theological students which has long 
been felt. 

fresh, giving the recent boo 


science, 


It is select, giving mainly the choice 
books: ks: and yet 
so full that the most important theological 

| works are included. In the of 
his material the author follows the usual or 
der, presenting in succession the English and 
American literature of 
systematic, and practical theology 


distribution 


exegetical, historieal, 
A full in 
troductory division contains the titles of valu 


able collected works, such as the Bampton Lee 


tures, the Bridgewater Treatises, the Ante-Nicene 
Library, Publications of the Parker Society, and 
Dr. Pusey’s editions of the Church Fathers 
To have these titles directly before him will 
save the student many hours of toilsome re 
search. He can, for instanee, determine in a 


when a particular Bampton lecture 
lecturer’s name. 


this 


moment 
wanted was delivered, and the 
In innumerable 
prove its labor-saving quality. 


almost Wiys work will 


No theologian 


| §6 Bibliotheca Theologica. A Select and Classified Bib 
liography of Theology and General Religious Litera 
ture. By Joun F. Hursr, LL.D. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons 
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HARPEI 
can do without some such help, and no such 
help as this has been heretofore offe red in our 
language. 
for a hand-book, Dr. Maleolm’s Jndexr is defect 
ive from its imperfec 


Darling's ¢ yclopadia is too copious 


t quotation of titles, and 
Spurge om’s Cataloque of English Commentaries 
the Bible re] 
of theology. 


ites to one cde partment only 
Dr. Hurst’s work strikes 


the mean 


between excess and defect, and with the re 
vision which every such work requires from 
time to time, will take its place among the 


very first of theological bibliographies, 


In the preface the 
method of citation: 


author thus deseribes his 
“Tt has been my purpose 
and equal justice to all denomina- 
literature. The plan 


titles comprises t 


to do full 


and confessional 
ne he full su 


in one constitute the book, the 
work, the both 
in Roman as well as in Arabic numerals, 
the 
Full information is thus furnished to the stu- 


ae 


thi 


the number of pages, 


those 


and , publisher, and date of issue.” 


farther aid is g 
thors and the other of subjects. 
to know that 
cured a favorable reception from theologians. 


riven by two ind 
It is gratify- 
this volume has already se 


food 


YIOUS subje ( 


for 
of 
Whieh 


abundant 
thinkers on reli in 


s by the late Rev. E. A. Wash! 


have b ¢ ollec d ma volume ntitled hs 


THERI for thought 


ts a series 


essa 


and edited 
Dr. 
a deep 


of Church History, and other Essays, 
the Rey. C. C. Tiffany, of this 
Washburn was something more than 
thinker and a ripe ile was also a 
man of profound convictions. What he be- 
believed with all his might, since it 


ly city. 


scholar, 


lieved, le 


was not taken on trust, but was the result of 


hbject as | 


exes, one of au- | liness and a living faith in Christ. 


| the Church 
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from which is to be reprobated. And 


other hand, he had no sympathy w 
views of the destructive school whic 

the authenticity of the Scriptures rece 
the primitive Church, and which cons 
whole system a fabrie built upon fabh 
vention. <As he the } 

Chureh as not a completed eccles 
structure, but simple and in a large d 
itself t 
herent constructive growth of a social sta 
in other words, that it was a living gern 


yet only a not yet ripened, a 


conceived it. 
W 
a 
a voluntary community, having 


perm hel 
was to ripen and become more perfect 
process of years andexpericnee, Sacerdota 


and the doctrine of the “apostolic suce 
were later ingraftments of human inv: 


the author, the number of volumes | The Church was and has ever been in a 


of growth, and, in Dr. Washburn’s est 
most nearly fulfills the objects of its instit 
and the purposes of its mission when it 

itself to the social and historical develop: 


of man, while at the same time it draws 


nt in search of any particular work, and still | closer to God by the practice of virtue and 


But 


general tenor of Dr. Washburn’s argun 
and conclusions as to the nature, origin, t 


| tions, sphere, and authority of the Church, a 


as to the principles of criticism that sho 
be applied to Holy Scripture, preferably to t 
interpretations which have been imposed up 
it by theologians and ecclesiastical syst 

can not be more tersely and intelligently st 
ed than they have been in an outline of t] 
admirably epitomized by Mr. Tiffany in 

preface to the volume under notice. 
had no sympathy,” says Mr. Tiffany, “ with that 
view of church history which kept it apart 
from the history of the civilization in wl 


lived and acted, which it intlu 


severe investigation, held in cheek by a faith | enced, and by which it was influenced in ti 


that nothing could disturb. 


temperament was not of that excitable kind 


which could be wrought up to a high piteh | house of ecclesiastical traditions or the 1 


And although his | 


of enthusiasm, no man could cling more tena- | 


ciously or more steadfastly than he to the truth | the growth of a kingdom which he saw in the 


when he had once found it, or be more intense- | 


ly earnest in its defense or exposition. 


this quality of intense conviction and conta- | 


gious earnestness that is the most impressive | the kingdoms of this world were to become th 
With regard to the | kingdom of God and his Christ, not by 


feature of these essays. 


origin, functions, and authority of the Church, | 
and of the ministry and sacraments, Dr. Wash- | by the elaboration of theological subtleties, 
burn held the views entertained by the great | but by the purification of all life through the 


body of Low-Church Episcopalians. He re- 


jected, on the one hand, the traditional view | the Gospel to every department of living. 


accepted by High-Churehmen as to the scope 
and authority of the primitive Church with 
respect to matters of doctrine and church gov- 
ernment, and unable to find in it that 
complete form of Chureh life any departure 


was 


Church Hi story. and other Essays sv the 


York. Edited by the Rev. C. C. Trrrany, Rector 
on Church, New York. 12mo, pp. 389. New York: 
Dutton and Co, 


It was as a vital factor in the life of men and 
nations that he found its value, not as a store- 


It was 


ufactory of theological propositions. 


rising walls of the city of God 


a kingd 


It is | destined to elevate the whole life of mankind, 


individual, social, and political. In his vie 


the 
consolidation of an ecclesiastical hierarchy ot 


application of the righteousness and truth of 
The 
Church, in its truth and fellowship, was the 
leaven, but the whole mass of human society, 
permeated and restored, was the completed 
kingdom. Hence came his appreciation ot 
forms of Church life and action in other days, 


| which he nevertheless believed had passed 


| and ought to have passed forever......His be- 


A. Wasnsurn, D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, | lief in Christ as the Revealer of God’s lift 


to human lite was so reverent and so intense 
| that he was, above all, earnest to study the 


| 
state 
Epoel 
late 
New 
E. P 
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iat life and word by all the light 
Christian history and (¢ 


life were to him so truly divine that 
\ find fuller vindication 
jer application as the mind of the 
vas ripened in wisdom by the disci 
hence true criticism 
the Bible and of history 
dicta of the ear] 
or acceptance of t discipline of ear 
ves ditterently circumstanced from ours, 
in the light of all mod 
overies in every branch of literature or 
1 could elucidate the truth, and 
t to bear on the life of the present day.” 
d to Mr. Titffany’s epitome that while Dr, 
1 allowed and advocated the largest 
to Biblical criticism, even of sneh as is 
ive of many iterpretations of S« rip- 
have received the sanetion of 
and systems, and had hitherto 


wevented him from falling into any ra- 


t, which the most « 
ve eriticism demonstrated to his mind, 
eptical modern scien 
science to follow 
las taught Christians to study the 
ture of the Bible so as to distinguish be- 
its divine parts and its secondary his- 
form, has armed them more completely 
ever they were armed before against the 
ts of unbelief, and lias demonstrated the 
th of revelation in every battle it has 
vith each theory that sought to under- 


rue account of the Virginia Campaign of 1864 
11°65, by Major-General A. A. Humphreys, 
t1 y a military memoir, in which the 
ements of the Army of the Potomae, and 
vard of the combined forces under Gen- 
il Grant, are traced step by step from the 
ssage of the Rapidan and the second battle 
surrender of Lee. 

various battles and operations in whieh 
opposing forces were engaged during these | 
cients are described with minute exacti- | 
le and exemplary brevity. 
‘ys’s position as chief of staff put him in full 
ossession of General Grant’s plans and pur- 
poses in this closing campaign of the war, and 
nabled him to reach an accurate judgment of 
them from a military stand-point, as well as | 
f their sueecess or failure, and alse to appre 


General Humph- 


ite as it deserved his chief's readiness of re- | 
irce when circumstances compelled adepart- | 
rom or prompt modification of his original | 
In the course of the memoir General 


Campaign of 1864 and 1865. The 
Army of the James 


Campaigns of the Civil War 


SO] 


Humphreys is frequently obliged to correct 
erroneous statements made by General Badeau 
and others both as to the plans and purposes 
of General Gr int, and as to the course of ¢ Vents 
t 


during particular engagements, and the part 


borne in them by the Various commanders 
and the troops under their direction. General 
Humphire 8S writes With a tuller and more ex- 
act knowledge than w IS Possible to th e who 
held a Jess central and responsible position, 
and with a degree of calm dispassionateness 
that could not be expecte d of those who de 
scribed their own successes or failures His 
memoir has a technical military value that is 


COUSPLCHOUS! absent from some of the former 


volumes of the series 


Two exceeding|y eonvenient and 


serviceable books for the library of thi 


and admirably suited for reference volumes in 
public or school libraries, and on the editor's 
table, are an J/Jlustrated Dictionary of Words 


used in Art and Archaoloqy? a a Glossary of 


Terms and Phrases. Both works mprise 
much that is to be found in the more unwieldls 
dictionaries of Webster and Worcester, but 
each covers a large ground outside of the sé ope 
of any dictionary. This is especially true of 
technical words, and where more than one 
word is used to describe a thing, or where the 
conjuncture of two or more words into a term 
or phrase occurs, Fhe first-named of these 
volumes is more exclusively confined to words 
and terms that are used in works on arehi 
tecture, arms, bronzes, art, color, costume, dee- 
orations, emblems, heraldry, lace, ornaments, 
pottery, and art generally, and its definitions 
and descriptions are largely assisted by eopi- 
ous and fine illustrations. The other volume 
is more popular in its character, although it 
embraces much that is to be found in the for- 
mer, but without the aid of illustrations. Its 
intention is to bring together such words, ex- 
pressions, phrases, quotations, ete., English or 
foreign, as are among those which are the more 
uncommon in current literature, and for the 
want of explanations of which, the meaning of 
a sentence or a paragraph, and even the drift 
of an argument, are often missed by the ordi- 
nary and unscientific reader. Both volumes 
may be consulted with the certainty of a ma 
terial saving of time, and of fall and accurate 
information conveyed clearly and concisely. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shak 


speare’s Venus and Adonis, Luerece, and Other 


Poems,” is printed in uniform style with his 


An Mlustrated Dictionary of Words Used {rt and 
Archeology. By J. W. B.A., Officier de 
struction Publique (France). 4to, pp. 350. Boston 


Houghton, Mifflin, and Co 
10 Glossary of Terms and Phrases sy Rev. Hf. Percy 


and ( 
1) Shakspeare’s Venus and nis, Lucrece, and Other 
Notes, by Witiiam J 


16mo, pp. 218 


A.M. With Er 


¥ 
y 
lar, 
| 
it 
: 
id 
mine or destroy 1. 
Sy 
* The Virginia 1 
Army of the Potor . 
X By AnpRew A. | 
Humpureys. 12mo, pp. 451. New York: Charles } rra cs. Sy. New pawn 
Scribner's Sons. | York: Harper and Brothers ie 
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plays of Shakspeare, he has judiciously given 


their text without expurgation, for the reason, 
as he con 


clusively observes, that “* The Rape 


of Lucrece’ needs none, and the ‘Venus and 
Adonis’ like the sonnets on the same subject 
in The Passionate Pilgrim) does not admit 


of it without being mutilated past recogni- 


tion.’ Mr. Rolfe further remarks that ‘of 
course these poems W ill never be read Wn 
schools or Shakspeare clubs,” to which we 


may add that exquisite as these poems are as 
works of art, and interesting as examples of 
Shakspeare’s earlier mind and style, they are 
unfit for reading by but adnuits, and it 
would be difficult to decide how far they may 
Mr. Rolfe 
has shown his usual soundness of judgment in 


any 
be read with safety even by them. 


pronouncing upon the question of Shakspeare’s 
authorship of the minor poems usually attrib- 
uted to him, and his notes and various read- 
rich in material that scholars will ree- 
substantial value. All 
the minor poems, with the exception of the 
that may be to 
Shakspeare 


Wes are 
ognize as possessing 
Sonnets, 


certainly aseribed 
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are given in the text of this edi- | 


tion, and those which have been ascribed to | 


him, but certainly are not his, are transferred 
to the Notes. 


Mr. Thomas W. KNOX bas brought to an end 


the wanderings of onr old friends the Boy Trav- | 


ellers in the Far East in a companion volume 
deseribing their Adventures in a Journey through 
Africa? The series now comprises five ele- 
gant and copiously illustrated volumes, sever 
ally describing Japan and China; Siam, Java, 
and the countries and islands adjacent; 
lon and India, together with Borneo, Burmah, 


Cey- | 


and the Philippine Islands; Egypt and Pales- | 


Central 


quite 


tine; and Africa—-the 
tuting a complete library of travel. 
Long before the days of Mungo Park, Africa 
was regarded as a land of mystery, and strong 
ly appealed to the imagination and stimulated 
the spirit of adventure; but the explorations 


W hole 


of the heroic Scot, his graphie record of them, | 


and his pathetie end in their further explora 
tion, gave a strong impetus to African explo- 
ration, and powerfully contributed to con- 
centrate the interest of the world upon the 
dark continent. 
peted for the settlement and colonization of 
its coasts, the missionary and the philanthro- 
pist have redoubled their exertions for the 
conversion and civilization of its people and 
the destruction of the slave trade, men of sci- 
ence have enthusiastically prosecuted new 
plans for penetrating its great geographical 
mysteries and for solving its interesting cli- 
matic and topographical problems, and the 
merchant and capitalist have entered zeal- 
ously upon enterprises for opening its vast 


12 4d tures of Two Youtha in a Journey through 
Africa. The Boy Travellers in the Far East.—Part 
Fifth. By Tomas W. Knox. Tllustrated. 8vo, pp 
4738. New York: Harper and Brothers 


consti- | 


Sinee then nations have com- 


interior to trade and commerce. {| 
philanthropic and scientific African 
headed by the name of the illustrious | 
stone, is a long and brilliant one, and 
those who have been attracted thither ] 
ed or 


inferior motives is still longer 
creasing so rapidly that from present 
ances it is probable that long befor: 
of the next century the steamer and t 
rail will penetrate to the very heart 
shadowy continent, and Africa will by 
of its mystery and romance. At press 
ever, curiosity is still actively alive eo) 
this land; but it is a ¢ 
which is not content with merely list 
travellers’ tales, and is eager to see 
chance to oceupy the land. The sany 
that has impelled individuals to eneou 
perils of African exploration only waits 
nal to precipitate a movement upon Afi 
those which have poured a torrent of 
gration and colonization upon Califor 
Australia. And in view of this possib 
wellas from the intrinsic interest that att 
es to the adventures and discoveries of 
explorers, Mr. Knox’s volume is a tiny 
welcome one. 


interesting 


Leaving out of view thos 
paratively well-known portions of Afi 
the northern and southern extremities 
along the line of European occupation 0 
coast, Mr. Knox accompanies his in 
travellers through the less-known regions 
stituting Central Africa, which have beet 
ersed in recent years by Livingstone, Sc] 
furth, Barth, Speke, Burton, Baker, Serpa-P 
Stanley, and other celebrated explorers; 
his narrative of the movements, obsei 
and adventures of his‘ Boy Travellers” is } 


upon, and in the main is a compilation of 
combined experiences of those disting 
travellers as recorded by them in their vai 
works. While he has observed a literal exa 
itude in the statement of all matters of t 
the nature of his narrative, as a chronicle ot 
personal adventure, has rendered an occas 

al resort to fiction necessary ; but this is « 
fined within the narrowest limits eompat 
with a vivid and life-like presentation ot 
subject. In all other respects save this 
that of the individual characters portra 
the account of travel, adventure, and ex] 
tion contained in the volume is true in ever 
material particular. 


Ir Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s sprightly acco 
of the drive of An American Four-in-hand 
Britain’ introduces the reader to no se 
that are remarkably novel, it has the merit 
enabling him to see those with which he is 1 
erably familiar under unwonted and most es 
arating conditions. To drive ina well-appo 
ed four-in-hand from Brighton to Inverness 
in the companionship of a coach-load of gen 
By 


13 An American Four-in-hand in Britain 
: New York: Charles Scril 
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- of both sexes, all of them with eves | esting accounts of the curious or useful arts 


open and spirits aglow, in their superb | and industries that once flourished and stil 


to wind and weather, and | exist in parts of Italy, and in which its crafts 
with 


indifferent 
enjoying the sunshine yet finding a cer men have excelled all others, togethe1 


in the storm, now chat- | some appetizing details for the Connotsseur in 


rim satisfaction 


eeavly or singing merrily, and now chaff | bric-a-brac, terra cotta, and Venetian and Mu 


ih other or comparing notes, as they | ranese glass 
er the perfect roads, or thrid their mar 
way through the bosky lanes of rural THe fietion of the month gives no signs of 
nd. or dash through the streets of its | anew departure such as marked the transition as 
e towns and cities, wherever they go | from Richardson to Fielding, trom Fie ! 3 
¢ and themselves experiencing a sensa- | Scott, and from Seott and his followe 
s certainly a mode of going a-touring | sort of middle passage through Bul 
has the charm of freshness, strongly in | Disraeli, to Diekens, to Thackeray, 
trast with the dreary and hackneyed meth- | George Eliot Phere is no lack of tale 
cof the conventional tourist. Mr. Carnegie | is a tair mastery of art and expression 
tes as if he were still under the spell of the | one thing wanting is genius, Their ereations 


intment of the “ gay charioteers,” whose | are various enough, and pleasant enough 


he moment, but they do not 


“to paradise for three months on aeoach,” | companions tor t 
one of their number of the gentler sex by | live in our memories. We look on them, and 
i pretty euphemism characterized their jaunt, | straightway we forget what manner of men 
so pleasantly chronicles. His pages spar- | and women they are. We shall probably give 
most of our 


with hilarity and « sense of free move- | expression to the experience of 


ent, and impart to the reader a goodly mea- | readers when we say that of the thousand 


re of his own enthusiasm and keen enjoy- | characters that have figured in the hundreds 
of novels that have been published this year 
searcely half a score have made a permanent 


t 


fue next best thing to a visit to Italy and | lodgment in our minds. And the same obser 
sojourn among its people in field and mount- | vation applies to their incidents and situa- 
For the most part, the effect produced 


city and village, is to lose one’s self in fan- | tions, 


y in the perusal of a volume of sketches by | upon us by the modern novel resembles the 
Mr. James Jackson Jarves, entitled Italian Ram- | effect produced upon children by the card 
‘ These “rambles” are the fruit of along | houses with which they amuse themselves. 


experience of old and new Italy by the an- | We are interested while we are engaged upon 
thor, and, as he justly remarks, many of the | them, but when we lay them down we drop 


topics treated seldom fall within the observa- | them from our thoughts just as the child drops 


tion of one who is not an old inhabitant of the | his eard houses. If so be we retain a memory 
ountry, and familiar as well with its by-ways | of their titles, we lose all sense of the distinet 
as its highways. In this instance the author | iveness of their actors and incidents. The 


is not only a keen observer, who looks upon | principal office of the average recent novel, 


all the phases of the Italian life of to-day with | even the best of its kind, is thus to entertain 
an artist’s sympathetic eye, but he is also a] and amuse for the moment, and perchance, 
contemplative student of antiquity, whose | though not invariably, to refine the taste and 
poetic faney enables him to bridge over the | purify the moralsand affections. A ilalthough 
chasm that divides the past and the present, | this may not be the highest office possible to it 
and to couple them in the interested attention | as a work of art, it is no mean office, nor do we 
of the reader. Mr. Jarves gives some exqul- kuow of any other popular agency that could 
sitely graceful sketches of portions of sylvan | fill its place or do its work with equally pleas- 
and urban Italy lying outside the track of the | ing and salutary resuits. The novels that we 
ordinary tourist, and besidesembodyinginthem | shall seleet for brief mention from the aceumu- 
the mod- 


glowing and life-like transcripts ofthe life,man- | lations of the month are fairly up 


ners, customs, and social peculiarities of the | est standard we have indicated, and as is our 


people with whom he came in contact, more es- | wont we shall announce them as early 
pecially those in the more secluded country | may be in the order of their interest and lit 

and mountain distriets, he occasionally envel- | erary merit. Thus: The Senior Sonqman,? by 
opes them with a glamour of romance by coup- | the author of “St. Olave’s”: Sir Tom,’* by Mrs 
ling with them the story of some associated | Oliphant; Thicker than Water,” by James Payn; 


as 


erratic or gifted or passionate life, or of some 
historical or legendary incident which has hap- 
pened amid the scenes he describes. Nor is 
this all; in the brief compass of his compan- 
ionable little volume he finds room for inter- 


14 Ttalian Rambles. Studies of Life and Manners in 
New and Old Italy. By James Jackson Jarves. 16mo, | Cloth, 16mo, pp. 408. New York: Harper ar d Br 
pp. 446. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons thers 
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18 The Senior Sonqman A Novel. By the Author ie 
of Olave’s,”’ ete “Franklin Square Library.’ 
ito, pp. 6. New York: Harper and Brothers ae 
16 Sir Tom. ANovel. By Mrs. Frank 
lin Square Library."’ 4to, pp. 79. New York: Har ee 
per and Brot 
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The Downwe i Path, by 
fle and Rest,'? 
Hast Thou Done??? by 


Emile 


Pa From the French of 
G 236 joston: Estes and 
ad 1 Rest The Surgeon's Stories 
Fr ~ It 
\ 


and Bro thers 


POLITICAL 
( UR Reeord is closed on the 15th of August. 
Phe Pennsylvania Democratic State Con- 


vention met 


at Harrisburg, August 1, and nom- 
Auditor-General Robert Taggart, 
and for State Treasurer Joseph Powell. 

Hon. Austin F. Pike elected 
States Senator from New Hampshire 


inated for 


Was 


United 
August 


2,o0n the forty-second ballot, by IXl votes, or 
23 more than necessary for a choice. 

Phe Minnesota Demoeratie State Conven- 
tion met at St. Paul August 2, and nominated 


as follows: For Governor, W. W. 
Licutenant-Governor, R. L. Frazee; 
of State, J. J. Green; State 
Lodwig; Attorney-General, 
road Commissioner, P. 
hibition 


MeNair; 
secretary 
Treasurer, John 
J.W. Willis; Rail- 
Anti-Pro- 
The plat- 


Lindpolm. 


resolutions were passed. 


form declared for a tariff for revenue only, 
ipproved the River and Harbor Bill, and called 
for a revision of the patent laws. 


Phe New Jersey National Party’s Convention 
met at Ocean Grove 
Benjamin Urner 

Proctor Knott was elected Governor of Ken- 
tucky August 6, by 


Louisville 


August 8, and nominated 
for Governor, 
a majority of 37 
(Kentucky) Exposition was 
Arthur August 1. 
British House of Commons, July 27, 
expressing regret that part of the 
of the Egyptian war had been charged to 
India eted by a vote of 210 to 55. 
Motions the British House of 
Commons, against the policy of the 
the Transvaal 


O00, 


opened by resident 

In the 
a motion 
cost 
Was Te) 
offered in 
August 6, 
rove cam ent in 


Zu 


regard to 
lu were defeated. 
Phe National Del 

rin the 


and 


t Bill passed to a second 
British House of Commons Au- 
t7, by a vote of 149 to 95. It proposes to 
replace terminable annuities expiring in 1885, 
rlie effect will be in twenty years to cancel 
of the pub lie debt. 

Phe English Channel Tunnel Bill was aban- 
doned hy the British government. 
he International Rifle Match at Wimble- 
don, July 20 and 21, resulted in a victory for 


the British team by 45 points, the score being 
L951 to 1906. 
Phe Freneh Chamber of Deputies adjourned 
August 2. 

tions held August 12 for members of the 


Gaboriau; 


by Popelins; iW hat 
Molloy Robert Reid, 


Cditur’s Wtstorical 


Cotton-Spinner,?) by O'Hanlon; 
ington Winter,*? by Mrs. Dah! 
Virgin,?® by Ella Weed. 


igTen; if 


21 Rober 


ner \ 
O'HANLON lare Library 
New York: Hi urpe ind Bri thers 
232 4 Washington Winter By 
DAHLGREN. Cloth, 12mo 7 ; ! 


Virgin 
n Square 


A Novel 
Frankli Library.’ 4to, pp. 46. N 
Harper and Brothers. 


French Councils General resulted in a net py 
publican gain of 100, 

The French troops in Tonquin made a 
from Namdirih July 19, killing one 
natives and capturing seven guns. 

A revolt in favor of a 


among the Spanish troops in the city 


tho 


republie rl 


ot B 


jos August 6. The soldiers declared fo) 
Constitution of 1869 and Ruiz Zorilla 


President. The insurgents were 
put to flight. There 
Seo de Urgel, Barcelona, and other places, ¢ 
ing to the unsettled state of the king an 
King and Queen returned to Madrid, and wey 
enthusiastically cheered. 

Another collision occurred between the R 
sian troops and the populace at Ekaterin: 
in whieh one hundred persons were killed 


CAPLUre 


were out! 


als 


Twelve Egyptian officers were 
years’ imprisonment for complicit 


Alexandria massacres of last year 


sentenced 
seven 


the 


DISASTERS. 

July 23.—Sixty - five persons 
North Point, Tivoli, near 
breaking in of the wharf. 

July 27.—Nineteen persons killed by ara 
road collision at Albion, New York. 

July 28.— Earthquake in the island of Iscli 
near Naples. Four thousand lives lost. 

July 29.—Thirty-five miners killed by an 
explosion at Caltanisetta, Sicily. 

August 12.—The Kimball House, in 
the largest hotel in the 
stroyed by tire. Loss $1,000,000, 


drowned at 


Baltimore, by the 


tianta, 


Georgia, South, de- 


OBITUARY. 

July 20.—The King of Annam, after a rei 
of thirty-six years. 

July 22.—In Havana, General E. O. ¢ 
U.S.A., aged sixty-four years. 

July 24.—Near Leesburg, Virginia, Ex-Go) 
ernor Thomas’ Swann, of Maryland, aged se\ 
enty-eight years.—In the Whirlpool, at Nia 
gara, While attempting to swim through them, 
Captain Matthew Webb, aged thirty-five years 

July 27.—At Silver Springs, Maryland, Hon 
Montgomery Blair, aged seventy years. 

July 29.—In New York, by his own hand, 
Senior Don Francisco Barea, Spanish Minister 
to the United States, aged fifty-two years. 
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(OME races seem to have been * measured” 
S to use a sartorial expression—for the 
tes they occupy. The people suit thei 


tes, and are in aecord with them. This 
of Egypt, Italy, France, the Sandwich 
We in America 

it it is said with all respect 


as pies, are a 
coming 
or inheriting a 
about climate. 
our climate as we found it, without 
e to its adaptability tous. Born 
hereditary prejudices, it happens 
large portion of the population is more 


veryWhere, and bringing 


ed different predilections 


reid 


ss dissatisfied ; many always long for the 
d the easy-going ways of the tropics, 
rs pine tor more northern rigors. It 

a pity that people in this small world 
it pass their brief lives in regions con- 
tothem. However it comes about, there 
re grumbling about the weather in the 

| 1 States than in any other country on 
be except England. And as our climate 
mmense general advantages over most 
ers, the reason of the dissatisfaction must 
The 
other 
Germans, who have abun- 


rent in our composite population. 
the 
iles—even the 
occasion for mutiny, never rise in rebell- 
weather. 
is that we had to make it a government 
department, and invent a burean for it. 
But whatever may be the general insubor- 
dination and discontent in regard to most of 
always excepting an affection 
there is universal consent that Oc- 
rin the United States is just about right, 
and that a year made up of Octobers wouid be 
a thing fit to be ineorporated in our Constitu- 
The reasons for the partiality to it are 
iny and obvious. 


Italians—indeed, most 


Evyptians, 


about their It is so important 


months 


for June 


Some like it because it is 
month in which they ean get back to the 
from the country. 

of gentle melancholy that pervades the clos- 


Others enjoy the tone 


ing scenes of the year—a sort of sadness with- 


out personality, that is as pleasing as any ex- 
ement of joy. Some find in if a tonie that 
stimulates to But 
hat especially distinguishes the month with 
is is the quality of the atmosphere. The fault 
ith our scenery usually is that it is too much 
“out-doors,” too unked, undoubted, sharp, and 
Our blazing sun and clear air 


photographie. 
( for some reason, give us the same 


1 


briskness and business. 


NOT, 
etieets that dry air and sunlight produce on 
the Nile. In October, with ripened vegetation, 
superb color of forests, and a certain humid- 
ness in the atmosphere, which is not fel 
dampness, the sky takes a tender hue, the 
fields a poetic light, the hills are draped, but 
not concealed, and we see nature through a 
liquid medium that invests every view with 
the charm that nearly all the year round char- 
acterizes Southern Italy and Sicily. We nev- 


t as 


er show our English cousin—who is in rapture 
with all he beholds, and immensely enjoys Ou 
American Cousin on the stage—a landscape in 
any other mouth of the vear without saying 


* You ought to see this in October.” We think 

that if everybody could see the United States 

in October, the rest of the world would be di 

serted. It Nothing but 

our national modesty, and a recolleetion of the 

other months, bragging about it 


as it deserves. 


is our show month 


prevents oul 


Ir we are united in the opinion as to which 
is our best month, we are equally of one mind 
who was the greatest man that the United 
States has produced. That has become a tra 
ditional article of belief. But the question 
now is, Who was or is our second greatest 
man? ‘This is a question which the Drawer 


refers to the d winter debating so 


cieties for solution. 


autumn ar 
It will be a good exercise 


for the young gentlemen and young ladies 


for we remember what age 
that we living in 
and perhaps i 
ward their candidates for the 
and the mind of 
with the virtues of these rival claims to great 


The question is an old one, for we le 


we are In, 


a grand and awful time, 


to bring for 


Was a Woman 
second honor, 
to refresh their audiences 
ness, arn 
Life of James Buchanan 


Alexander In 
In one of his letters Mr. 


in Judge Curtis's able 
that 
stitution in Moscow. 


t was asked in 1533 in the 


Buchanan says that he heard the boys exam 
ined there, and to the question, Who was tli 
greatest man that America had produced? a 


But 


on the second question, who was the next in 


boy promptly answered, “ Washington.” 
greatness, the boy hesitated, and the question 
never has been answered. The 
might have settled th 


same boy, who 
s question if le had not 
hesitated, was asked who was the celebrated 
ambassador to Paris, and instantly answered, as 
if he had been in a « 
Ptolemy Philadelphus 
rected himself, and 
Drawer thinks that 


ivil service examination, 
But cor- 
Franklin. And the 
Franklin wouldn’t be a 


he at once 


said 


bad second to start on. 

In this Life of Buchanan a story is told in re- 
gard tothe famous Freneh treaty of 1231 which 
The treaty with 
France, by which that government agreed to 


has a high historie interest. 
pay twenty-five million franes in liquidation 
of certain claims of American citizens (which 
our government still dishonestly keeps back), 
was made in 1831,and ratified February 2, 1832. 
The first the 
came payable February 3, 18 
ernment drew a bill of exchange for it, which 
the French treasurer refused to pay, because 
the Chambers had made no appropriation for 
it. The Freneh shilly-shallied 
about the matter, and delayed to bring it 
fore the Chambers, and in his annual Message, 


amount due be- 
33, and our gov- 


installment of 


government 


he- 


| 
q 
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in December, 1534, President Jackson, to the 


great credit of our country abroad, made se- 
vere comments upon the course of all branches 
of the French government, and recommended 

law anthorizing reprisals on French proper 
‘ the should not be 
made at the ensuing session of the Chambers 


ty, In case appropriation 
Phe seeret history of such collisions between 
Judge infre 
quently throws an unexpected light upon their 
publie acts. 


governments, says Curtis, not 
When General Jackson was pre- 


paring this Message some of his friends in 
Washington were very anxious that he should 
not be the subject of the 
French At their request, Mr. Jus 
tice Ca ron, of the Supreme Court, waited upon 
the President, and advised a moderate tone. 
The President took from his drawer an auto 
graph letter from King Louis Philippe, and 
handed it to the judge to read. 


foo peremptory on 
pavinent, 


the King represented that a war between the 
United States and France (which,as one of the 
of the treaty, had been favored 
with the right to import wines upon the terms 
of the treaty 


CONCESSIONS 


would be especially disastrous to 


In this letter | 


the wine-growing districts, and that the inter- | 


ests of those provinces could be relied upon to 
oppose it, but that if was necessary that the 
alternative of war should be distinctly pre- 
sented as certain to follow a final refusal of 


adopt avery decided tone in his Message, being 


give 


add that 


war would be avoided, 
nall this transaction Louis Philippe 
appears weak and double-dealing, 

Another anecdote concerning this Message 
was communicated to Judge Curtis from an 
entirely anthentic source. After the Message 
had been written some of its expressions were 
softened by a member of the cabinet, before 
President’s knowledge. When it was in type 
the contidential proof-reader of the Globe of- 
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of the house, and their desire, in lio 
memory of the good bishop, to meet t 
suring her that they would give het 
trouble as possible. The venerabk 
heard the case fully stated, and thoug 
would be no objection—in fact, they wi 
* But,” she added, 
understand one thing, gentlemen-——I a 
Methodist, and there must be no dancin 


come to come, 


appears to run 
At a dinner party a gi 
was assigned to the head of the ty 
Feeling that a blessing should be as] 
too modest to officiate himself, he ray 
down the table until it rested on am 


CONNECTICUT to 
gious stories, 


con 


a very solemn countenance, 
blessing, sir ?” 

The man addressed put his hand bel 
best ear and shouted: “I would thank 
repeat your remark, 
didn’t hear you.” 


Tam so 


—— deat t 


STILL about dinner. The Drawer won 
believe this story about an alleged Bost 
if it had not happened forty years ago at ¢] 
hospitable and elegant mansion of a | 
States District Judge in Sonthern Ini 
The judge was blessed with a wife w! 


ho 


one of the most charming women of her 
the Chambers to make the payment demanded. | 


The King therefore urged General Jackson to | 


and the house was famous in those days for 


its fine dinners. On one oceasion, amony 


| dozen guests, was a Boston man, whose cl 
contident, if he did so, the opposition would | 


Wemay | 


recommendation seemed to be his eit 
clothes, who was always making himself dis 
agreeable by comparisons between the cultured 
and the uneultured Westerners 
He was hardly seated at the table, next to t} 
engaging hostess, when he poked his fork (it 


hurts us to write this about 


Bostonians 


Boston) into 


strange-looking dish near him, and witha 


| of curiosity exclaimed, What have we here? 
the Ms. was sent to the printer, without the | 


fice took the proof. sheets to the President, and | 


he afterward said that he never before knew 
what profane swearing was. General Jackson 
promptly restored his own language to the 
prool sheet. 

At the recent meeting of Episcopalians at 
Woodbury, Connecticut, to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of the installation in this country of 
sishop Seabury, the first Episcopal bishop, it 
occurred to the assembly that it would be fit- 
ting to hold a social session, perhaps drink a 
cup of tea, and spend an evening in the an- 
cient house in the town in which Bishop Sea- 
bury lived. The house was oceupied by a very 
old lady, and a committee of clergymen was 
appointed (on which, we believe, was Bishop 
Williams), to confer with her. 
went totl 


The committee 


he house, and had a formal interview 
with the oceupant, informing her of their feel- 
ing in regard to the almost sacred associations 


“In my old Kentucky home,” said tli 


“we used to call it bonaclapper.” (1b was a 
queer dish for a dinner table.) 
“Al! said the Boston man: “we, in 


old State of Maine home” (thank God! ly $ 
not born in Boston), “used to feed that stuf 
to the hogs.” 

“Tndeed,” quietly remarked the beautiful 
Mrs. H——, “we do here in Indiana 
times. JVill you be helped to some?” 


some- 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN CAUGHT NAPPING 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN, as is well known, 
never a great stickler for ceremony or officia 
etiquette. On the 15th of July, 1863, he | 
stretched on a lounge in his private office in 
the White House, revising his proclamation for 
a general Thanksgiving-day on the 6th of Au 


| gust. The turning-point of the rebellion had 
been reached in the battle of Gettysburg 


twelve days before, and the surrender of Vicks- 
burg on the following day, and the President 
felt that he was entitled to a little rest. He 
had stretched himself on the lounge in a com- 
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but rather ungraceful position, and 
the rough draught of the proclamation 
ibove his head, was revising it critically, 
if a few unimportant changes in 


y, When an attendant, a young 


ee 
iseolog 
f sixteen, unceremoniously entered and 
ma ecard, 

President read tue note 


out rising, the I 
ecard, and said: “Pshaw! Sl 
I told her last week that I could not 


re in her ease.” 


ie here 


visitor was a lady who had been twice 
sed from the Treasury Department, and 
tated after the first dismissal on the rec- 
dation of the President. He was un 
¢ to interfere again, as he was contident 

t she did not deserve leniency. 
an not see her,” he said, impatiently. 
tridof heranyway. Tell her Lam asleep, 

ie you like.” 

ly returning to the lady in an adjacent 
this exceedingly bright boy said to her, 
President told me to tell you that he is 


lad’s eyes sparkled as she responded, 
le says he is asleep, eh? Well, will you 
denough to return and ask him when he | 
ds to wake up?” 
We believe that this was the only time when 
sident Lincoln was caught napping. 
THE WAYS OF WEYBRIDGE 
Last summer, on vacation while away, 
vhiled away my time beside the Wey; 
by the road, although I said the way, 
by the river, spelled with ¢, not a 
bridge—a place in Surrey, by 
place for staying, not a place to weigh, 
ccept the merits of the hosts you meet, 
i mine I know would take a host to } 
ial face spoke welcome without words 
nilk wheys, his way was of the curds 
hi ldren—and the rays 
ne out as bright as twenty Milky Ways 


» his chi 


During the Indian war of 1882, General 
Sherman paid a visit to Camp Apache, in Ari- 
vona. While there a huge red-skin, who was 

aptain of the scouts, followed the General 

erever he went, and repeatedly begged as a 
present ene of the small cannons standing on 
the parade-ground. Finally the general im- 
patiently turned to the Indian, exclaiming: 

What do you want of the cannon, anyway? 
Do you want to kill my soldiers with it ?” 

“No,” replied the Indian in his guttural 
voice: “want to kill cow-boys with it. Kill 
soldiers with a elub.” | 

Frontiersmen will be quick to find the moral 
of this true story. 


THERE are a great many lessons to be drawn | 
out of the story of the Muney dog which: is 
sent to the Drawer by a clergyman in one of 


our largest cities. One of them is that the fa- | 


ther of the heroine will do well to keep a sharp 
watch upon a child of so much talent and in- 
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‘rself as the ed 
itor of a daily newspaper before she passes her 
fifth birthday. 


She is a little 


genuity, or she 


virl, just past four years old. 
She had been ereatly excited by the story of a 
Muney dog which once tried to eat her papa 
up. Now itso happened that burned matches 
were a drug in the house, and a proposal mace 
to the child struck her faney exactly It was 
to gather up all the burned matches, put them 
in a place provice d, and keep them until she 
went to Muney, and then to cram them down 
the Muney t} 


hroat 

For some days the interest was 
It looked bad for the Muney dog 
matches were at a premium, and the recept 
ele was well-nigh overstocked. But soon 
was evident the novelty had worn oft Pride 
of consistency, however, ke pt up appearan 
for some time longer Bat evidently a ment 
struggle was in progress as to an honorabl 
treat from the mateh business. The knot was 
at leneth ent in this fashion: 

The child seemed to be intently poring over 
the morning paper, when suddenly she thus 
addressed the family seated around: * That 
Muney dog that tried to eat my dear papa up 
is dead. I just read it in the paper. We 
won't want any more burned matches.” 


In the Drawer for May, 1885, says a corre- 
spondent, are some questions and answers from 
a competitive examination m England which 
are very amusing, and especially so to me, as I 
have just been laughing over a somewhat sim 
ilar list whieh originated in this country, in the 
great State of Illinois. My authority is Pro 
fessor — , the new ¢ ounty Superinte ndent of 
Schools, who told me he received the answers 
from county teachers—mainly men —who came 
to him expecting to renew the first-qrade cer 
tificates under which they had taught in this 
county last year. The replies were received 
at different times during two or three weeks, 
and were nearly all from ditierent teae hers 
Do you wonder that I feel that Iam doing a 
missionary work for the cause of education 
with every book which T sell in such a coun 
try, and where people te th they have 
decided “ not to prose “tha lopedo 

(Juestion. Name three living American p 

Answer. Shakspeare, Byron, and Lo 
One thonght that Shakspeare was dead. 

When did he die? 

About twenty years ago. 
Where did he die? 

I think in Indiana 

Who wrote Uncle Tom's 
Lord Byron 

Q. Who wrote Paradise Lost? 

1. Mrs. Stowe. 

One thought a bieyele was a musical instrn- 
ment. Another did not know what a tele 
phone was. Anothet thought Illinois was en 
titled to ten United States Senators, and New 

| York to twelve, and this man said that he 
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the Illinois Senators last fall. 


that Con 


One 


did not know vress had been in ses 


and had 


not heard of the 
floods in this or for 


n Countries 
Professor said that his eravity « ntirely 
gave Way when he put out the word Fre 


vhuysen, 


and one of the te ichers replied, 


think 
rh 


idea of 


hame of a machine,” 


that teacl 


ps 


ler may have had a dim 


a cabinet machine o1 


secre fary.) 
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AIN SEABORN 


BY J. T TROWBRIDGE 


Outrode storm’s intensity ; 

But Tf alor was left it 

Upon t we i nsity 

My 1 I togethe shed 

wing un 

Till land ny ind brea s dashed 


I clung, while half 7 
tls with fearful force 
inds and waves 


ned; I woke; 


submerging 


were urging me 


my dim eyes ¢g 


glanced 


leous rabblement 


I 1 f my sailor's pouch, to buy 
My fe of those fell savages 
I drew such slight effects as I 
Had saved m the sea's wes 


I flattered and invited them: 
A rusted jackknife, most of al] 


\stonished and delighted them 


} 
1 ey ught and 


mats they spread, 


prosperity 


And cannibal 
h 


I lived with them and learned their speech ; 


curbed their fierce } 
And st vith s e s to reach 
Their dim wlity 
irts of peace, the love of right 
I l ten econor 
oO ‘ vhat makes the day and night 
Son ) f astronomy 
Treatr f chbors at a feast 
M fe 1 s of toasting them: 
To ] heir fellow-men, at least 
A lit i roasting them 
No wl sail found ely hays, 
Wide r rs f reefs ng them: 
And so T lived my savage lays, 
Vir ttle hopes of ending the m, 
I frightful vears l uh loved by some, 
A priest-led faction ted me, 
Until it seemed that martvrde m, 


For 


all my pains, awaited m 
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Fearful of change, an 


With foiling and defeatir z me 
My enemies once more Were bent 
On finishing and eating me 
And so, not choosing to assist 
At their proposed festivities 


All the 


Their cannibal procliy 


more re 


With sea 


snatched in 
My sn imbering 
Into the dim sea’s rollir g wast 
While all the isle was umbering 
One midnight when the low lat m 


Across the shoals was shin mering 
I paddled from 
And channel darkly 


i 


the still lagoon 


Five days adrift! the indolent 
Warm waves about me weltey ne: 
The suns 
And I was starved 
When, ho! a ship! 
Fair 
How 
The 


were fierce, my food Is Ss 
and 


How 


manners and urbanit 


swelteriy, 
strange t 
strange 


My native spe 


accents of humanity 


Thus all 
sinister society 
t behind, a nightmare dream 
Of horror 


hope me 
To see that land again, ana greet 


The chiefs who once befriended mi 


So, as I sailed those seas once 
When many years had passed aw 

My ship dropped anchor off the 
Where I in youth was cast away 

Amid the reefs we rowed to land, 
And, eager as a lover is 


To seek his mistress, to the 


I strode to make discoveries, 


Less changed than my own lifé appear 
The wondrous island scen ry: 

Near by the groves of ¢ a reared 
Their fans of waving nery 

There the old sh: cane-thatched t 


And, habited sparingly, 
The natives, who came straggling down, 
And heard my questions stari 


With signs of woe their arms they flung 
When I, in broken sentences 

Of their well-nigh forgotten tongue. 
Inquired for old aequaintances 

‘Dead! dead!’ my friendly chi 
Who from the isle had driven me 

But when T spoke my sobriquet 
The name the tribe had given me 


‘Twas strange, the sudden eagerness 
And zeal with which they greeted it 

Son-of-the-Great-Sea-Mother ? Yes 

They joyfully repeated it 

“He's there!’ they pointed Bound to 
What this amazing blunder meant 

Forthwith I followed to a low 
Rude door in utter wonderment 


ji 
} 
h 


Their temple, lined with sacred stones 
And heathen curiosities: 

Dried birds and fishes, reptiles’ bones, 
And other such monstrosities : 

Relics and charms strung round the plac 
Trophies of fights and scrimmages : 
And propped behind the central space, 
The rudest of carved images, 


: 
S10 the past iter 
Star fe trial, on 
‘ resist 
: 
CAPT 
| 
| 
I sw M 
Of isianders that round me danced 
With frantic yells and babblement ee 
Half drowned they dragged me from the sea 
‘i Up the low beach, and seating me ‘ 
Against a skull-encireled tree, A 
: The frizzled women crouched to look 
My body over enriously : 
The tattooed braves above me shook Pe 
Th ir } trl 
ler battle-axes furiously 
| | 
The 
With singular celerity 
Not death I ned, but gifts instead, 
i 
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And 


priest the while 
ft na 


s hard to listen seriou 


ime to us, and in the deep But more than tl alas f 
hed again mysteriously My hopes '—I « ido naught for tl 
taught our people” (thus the priest's Nor could IT safely land ar 


ms he found hatable 


we were, 


va st d bold people | Tur Drawer would not eredit this stor il 
ple, 
ou , hor inter lustrating the business aptitude of the gentle 
our sick and old people ; sex, if it did not come from a ch member 


more clothes and fewer wives, , 


A young wife at the East who lost her hus 


With houses more commodious ; 


hand by death telegraphed the sad tidings to 


ik true words, and make our lives : 
In other ways less odious her father in Chieago in these suceinet words: 
“Pear John died this morning at ten Loss 
changes we found politi fully covered by insuranes 


igh backward in assuming them; 


So now we leave our old and sick 


lo starve defore inhuming them A JUDGE of one of the judicial districts of 
vet some rich men on the coast Wisconsin having resiened before the expira 


Practice the old polygamy, | tion of his term. his pla e on the bench was 
poor have one wife, or at A he ‘ : 
oe Petia temporarily filled by an excellent lawyer, who 
Confine themselves to b 
| acquitted himself so well that he was consid 
{nd though some warriors of renown ered a good candidate at the eo: e election. 
Continue anthropophagous, The County Board of Supervisors decided to 
s rare that I flesh goes down 
ul hun in flesh goes down indorse the Governor's selectio anil tis 
Woman we seldom beat while she meeting for this purpose, a Thi hn member, 
Is faithful and obedient ; who had been, however it might from pear 
We only hunt an enemy, ances seem otherwise. a stanch friend of the 


And lie when it’s expedient former judge, electrified the pul 


lic by produ- 


cing the following: 


men remember, still a few 
ared and talked wi 


h them; MANIFESTO 


Though not till he was gone they knew nder 1 free} res & t i 
A deity had walked with them e 3 County. State ¢ ng said i 
his image in his hands became ¢ do hereby, having consi ed templated 
e very form and face of him: rely resolved to, do d ire asf 


eall his ni » 
now we ill it by his name, To THE HONORED JUDGE OF SAID ¢ 


And worship it in place of him; JupGE Geo. H. M 


1 in our soreeries draw from it | First—that as to his jurispruder t nd 

Responses and admonishment believe cannot be any ques 
All which I heard with infinite Second—that,as man, and humar 3 his 

Misgiving and astonishment equal. So, as to his view I ! era 2 
That fable thus should swallow fact, ly as speciall Sal th the Ne 

And truth to myth degenerate, belief that att » SO as 
And £ by wooden proxy act to his manne . ' ancl ce 

The god for tribes to venerate ! meanour; all and allt erit f 

character and sound reaso! gy, and conse lent unt 

said, ‘The being you adore, assed judgment 

Who came and went in mystery, “hit ndering no judgme pir 
Vas but a sailor w ed ashore” ; | ion oras to any former occupant of our honored seat e 

And told the simple history of Cireuit Judgeship) that we admire the rules 

My words and work your propl ts foiled, and general ameliorating persistency in urging the mat 

They treated me despitefully, ters before him to termination, as we assume 
And I escaped.” The priest recoiled, ing the enormous expense t this urt 

And glared upon me frightfully. | if tardiness and negligence t we ad 


I myself with shells and knife as for this grim log’—I felt 
: shaped in my captivity Such absolute disgust with it pare 
task to keep my heart and life I twirled my walking-stick and dealt i 
purposeless passivity An inconsiderate thrust wit) 
1 ith too wide, too short the nose * Tahoc taboo l ite the ¢ 
vy well I recollected it! | The clumsy idol f it one ia 
} i grinning idol, those Against the mummies on the wa Taare peed 
1 wretches had erected it; rhe ratt g ind si 
| 1 and bedizened in a style The priest, in horror at my spec ae 
terous and laughabl Had glared, aghast ar stil g eae 
But now he raised his war 
g me, And half the tribe ca ‘ 
thy and sleek, with unctuous smirk, My comrades hurried 1 ha 
iitting me to see it, he While « ee he nd us 
1 it great magie handiwork The mob pursued us to t ee a 
ge of their deity And ibs and stones f natt y 
Out of the »eean, in his sleep” | Embarking, we in haste let fa 
f hit br t for ther 
Narrat t t Phe ‘ that v 
discontinue at their feasts Beeause [ had with im} is tong . 
Some Denied my own divinit 
Not to } 
| 
H 
——<— 
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mire his condescension to the low as well as his per- | and tender-hearted maidens have 1 


facts, we het respectfully lay before the Hon. Ju life, and to te 
GoILM ane Halas he will condescend to be | knowledge. Not long ago the childr 
2 undidate fort il Circuit of the State | gardener of the family, four or tive « 
fW.at the next election, to be held the first Tuesday | were all down at once with searlet fey 
n Apr ar aftera few weeks of anxiety thev alli 
Ke fu When their recovery Was assured, « 
MILLIONAIRE AND BAREFOOT Roy little girls received the news with disc 
: ‘Tis evening, andthe round red sun sinks slowly in | ting thoughtfulness, and, after a 
j the woeat marked to her aunt, 
The flowers fold their petals up, the birds fly to the “Tin rather disappointed.” 
: t “Disappointed! Why, what in 
. 1 . kets chirrup in the grass, the bats flit to do you mean ?” 
al ip the lan “Well, you see, auntie, we've never 


experience of a funeral.” 


Several years ago some benevol 


of Louisville organized a Sunday-selio 
I wish,” the boy says to himself—“TI wish that I} found the children ready for instruet 


strange teacher, taking charge of a « 
And yet, upon maturer thought, I do not—1 : 
the day, asked, “ Who made the worl 
Not rall the gold his coffers hold would I i 
there little fellow answered: “Miss ] 
i er pad and a gouty toe, and scarce a single the regular teacher.” 


toman nose, and fear lest a A girl of four years, who said she d 
member much about her birth, but did ] 


t the Barefoot Boy that drives the ; 
havnt she was born in heaven, for she did 
; ee of walking in the golden streets, and d 
AY the rich mar rmurs to himself: ** Woul ] 
Ud walk very well because she was so litt 
e aul peil . 
To change my lot with yonder boy? Not if I know , OM)y shows the best memory on record, 
mvself dence of her heavenly origin in her eluci: 
Over the grass that’s full of ants and chill with dew of the subject of forgiveness. She had 
to go, : punished by her mother, and contided 
With a stone bruise upon either heel and a splinter troubles to her father when he came 
1 my t ‘ . 
Oh, Ud rather sail my yacht a year across the ocean's who told het that God ts bis pe age 
foam naughty little girls. “ But,” she argued, ‘ 
4 Than be one day the Barefoot Boy that drives the | likes little girls who will forgive, don’t H 
s cattle home.” GAG And I am ready to forgive mamma.” 
S YrEs,sah. We quite agree with you, sah, that The awful prevalence of pie in this c 
< there is a sort of delicious frankness, sah, about isillustrated by the remark sent to the Dra 
x thie following that Will be appreciated beyond by a grandfather, proud of his grandchild 
the bounds of West Virginia three years who is visiting him. Enthi 
Some five or six years ago, when the Green- | in her high chair, she waited at table for 
back party held at least some strength in the appearance of the dessert. The family pi 
West and South, one of their Columbian ora duly set before grandma, and baby’s eyes v 
tors delivered an address for his party at Win- | directed that way, when a small pie made t 
fit ld, Putnam County, West Virginia. When | per Majesty was slipped before her. Equa 
In the zenith of his oration he was stopped by | the occasion, her eyes dancing with de 
a powerful voice among the listeners. she burst out with, “Oh, auntie, ’m mani 
‘Look here,sah. May Lask yona question, | of ¢hig pie!” 
sah?” 


“Yes, sali; you may, sah, Dr. Granberry and family are Presbyte1 

In the family is a baby boy of two y 
Mrs. G. had been drilling the boy in the Shor 
Catechism. Young Two-year-old, becon 
unmanageable in the absence ef his fat 
had been subjected to a mild application 
| the rod. When the doetor returned, 


“Well, sah, want to know, sah, if you are 
not the man, sah, that Thad down har in jail, 


sah, for hog-stealing, sah ?” 


“Yes, sah, IT am, sah,” came the response; 
“but I got clar, sah.” 


and 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. | ticed the boy was in trouble, the following 
THERE are two charming little girls, just be- | conversation took place: 
tween the nursery and the school-room, order- FATHER. “ What is the matter, my son?” 
ly, well-disciplined, and studious, whose cir- SON (weeping). “ Mother whipped me.” 
cumstances open to them every pleasure and | Fatruer. “ What for, my boy ?” 


experience proper to childhood. These demure | SON (between his sobs). “* For her own glory.” 


810 
them as they come 
5p On them and on the Barefoot Boy that drives the ee 
i To have a wife with a I 
j 
4 


Pike 
4 
a 


= 
| 
| 
| | | 
“AT LAST."—From Drawing by E. A. Abbey 
See Poem by Avustix Dosson 


